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Mong « all the Noble preliges of 
Wit, and Honour, there is not 
N one by which YOUR HIGH. 
NESS hath given greater Encourage 
ment to the Hopes of theſe Kingdoms, 


than * a ſyrprizing Curioſity, and an 
a 2 _. impa- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory.. 


impatient Deſire of Knowledge. For 


the ſatisfying of ſo Generous Inclina- 
tions, YOUR HIGHNESS can- 
not but eek an early Acquaintance 


with the Roman State. It muſt needs 


pleaſe YOU, SIR, to underſtand 
the Conſtitution of that People, be- 


fore YOW ap pear the Rival of their 
Glory: Avi” Lo firft Steps to both 


theſe Attainments will be alike unea- 
fie. Many Fatigues are to be under- 
gone ere Y OU ſurpaſs them in Action 
and Conduct And in the ſame Man- 
ner, before Y O U are introduc d into 
the more delightful Scenes of their Po- 
licy and Government. YOUR HIGH- 
N RSS ſhould be ir /# preſented with 
the rougher Proſpect of their Cuſtoms 
and Ceremonies. 

For YOUR Direction in ſo Noble 
(tho' Intricate) a Path' of Ancient Sto- 


ry, YOUR HIGHNESS is deſird 


to accept this ſmall Endeavour; no 


| otherwiſe _ bs. would a few Sha- 


dows 
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dows, or a little Model, to give YOU, 

STR, the firſt Notion of ſome admird 
Picture, or ſome magnificent Building. 

There is one Cuſtom, which, I make 
my Self believe, YOUR HIGHNESS 
will read with ſome Pleaſure ; I mean, 

SIR, the T ROJAN GAME, a 

Martial Exerciſe „perform d by the 
Youth of the firſt Quality in Rome, un- 
der ſuch a Captain as Your. ſelf; and 
deriving its Original from young A ca- 
nius, whom I need not fear to mention 
as your Precedent, fince YO U have 
Jalready honour'd Him with your Imti- 
ation. 

It may be expected perhaps that out 
of the many Illuſtrious 5 I ſhould 
here propo 4 to YOUR HIGHNESS 
ſome of the moſt Celebrated Examples 
of Virtuè and great Achievements. But 
this would prove a needleſs Piece of 
Service; ſince YOU cannot miſs Your 
Way in the purſuit of the Firſt, while 

OUR HIGHNESS gos on like 
he Trqan Prince, x Ma- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory 
Maire Dea monſtrante viam. 


And to the Second, the ſhort Advice 
which that Hero gave his Son, will en- 
gage Y OU as the Higheſt Motive: : 


----Te, animo repetentem exempla tyorum, | 
Et Pater F.neas & Avunculus excitet Hector. 


I am, | 
SIR, 


YOUR HIG HNESSs 


"moſt Humble, and 
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moſt Obedient Servant, 


Baſil Kennett. 
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PRE FACE. 


HE Uſefulneſs f ſuch a Bech as this, not 
being like ro be call in queſtion, 7 am oblig d 
ax farther than to give a ſhort "Hiſtory of what 
attempts have hitherto been made of the ſame 
Nature, with ſome account of the preſent Undertaking, 
Not to make a Catalogue of the many Tracts on parti- 
cular Subjects of Roman Antiquities,” the Tuo Authors 
moſt in uſe for this Knowledge , are Rolinus and Godwin ; 
tbe firſt as a full Syſtem, the other as an Abridgment or 
Compendium. We have nothing more compleat than Ro- 
ſinus raten altogether : But he will appear very deficient 
in many Points, if compar d with other Learned Men who 
have labour d in the adorning ſome one Part of his Gene- 
ral Subject. Thus, I believe, his Book of War has 
Scarce been hok'd into ſince the Publiſhing of Lipſius 
his admirable Comment on Polybius. His Accounts of 
the Habits, Senate, Laws and Funerals, will never be 
fet in Competition with the more accurate Pieces of 
Ferrarius aud Rubenius, of Paulus Manutius and Kirch- 
man. Mot 10 arge that the Names, the Money , the 
Private Games, with ſeveral leſſer Topicks are entire. 
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Iv omitted; and many more ſubantial Cuſtoms but 
lightly touch'd. The Paralipomena of Dempſter , which 


are adaed in the Beſt Editions, under the Name of 


Notes on this Author, ſeem, for the mo$t part, barely a 
Tranſcript of Common Places, gather'd from the Claſſicks 
and other Writers, with little connexion ; and therefore tho 
they ſerve, now and then, for a Supplement zo Rolinus, Jet 
'tis impoſſible they ſhould be very inſtructiue. 

Godwin's Anthologia ( which we uſually meet with 
in our School beſides that it wants all the Advantages 
which we have receivd from the Learned. within theſe 
Threeſcore Tears, ts ſo ſhort and unſatisfaffory in Sub. 
jects of the greateſt Conſequence ; ; ſo crouded with Phraſes, 
which are lo be found im all ow Dictionaries; ſo 
fluff'd with long Paſſages of Latin, untranſlated; \bas 
ſo little Method, and runs ſo dry and heavy in the 
reading, that I fancy, tis a general Wiſh, it were en- 
chang'd for ſomething elſe in the ſame Rind, of great- 
er uſe, and more agreeable Entertaiment. 

For Cantelius de Romana Republica, Te me 7he 
Jeſuit ſeems very unhappy, that by ſpending half his 
Book, in giving us a long Relation of tho Roman Wars, 
Battels, Deaths, Oc. which. moſt Perſons would rather 
learn from the Original Hiſtorians, he has ſo ſtraitu d 
himſelf in the remaining Part, as 10 paſs for no ex- 
traordinary Epitomizer. Beſides that he can't ſpare room 
to ſet down one Mord of Authority for what he ſays: 

As for theſe Papers: The Tw9 Eſſays of the Roman 
Learning aud Education, are, I think, what has not been 
before attempted in auy Language; and on that Account 


will be the more eaſily Pardon d, if not the better Accept: 
ed 
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ed inthe World. The Compendious Hiſtory of the Riſe, 
Progreſs, and Decay of the State, has this at leaFt to 


ſay for it ſelf, That it carries its own Credentials a. 


long with it, in conflaut References to the Ancient Miri. 


ters. J will not here compoſe a T able of Contents for the 


Second Part, which has run out into ſuch length as to 
make the Body of the Work ; only may hint, in a Word 
or Two, that the many Omiſſiuus of Roſinus and God- 
win are largely ſupplied, and ſcarce any thing material 
(that I know of, ) paſs'd by. T hat the City, with the Famous 
Structures of all Sorts, are deſcrib from the Retations of 
Eye-Wiineſſes, and Authors of Credit: That the Laws 
which occur in the bei# Claſſicks, and often prove a 
great Hinarance to the Reader, are diſpos'd of under proper 
Heads in a very convenient Manner; and the trueſt Accounts 
of their Import, and the Time cake they were made, colle- 
cted from the moFt approv'd Commentators, and from the ad. 

mir d Treatiſe of Manutius: That in ſome Subjects it was 
thought proper to follow ( for the moſt Part,) one particular 

Author who had manag'd his Province with univerſal Ap- 

probation; As Sigonius in the Comitia and the Judgments: 

Lipſtus zn Zbe Art of War, in the Gladiators, and in the 

Names: Kirchman in the Funerals, and Brerewood in the 

Account of the Money: That the curious Remarques of 
Scaliger, Caſaubon, Grævius, Monſicur and Madam Dacier 

are inſerted on many Occaſions: In ſhort, that no Pains or 

Charges have been ſpar d, which might render the Attempt 

truly ſerviceable, to the good End, for which 'twas deſign d, 

the Pleaſure and Benefit of the Reader. 


The great incorrefneſs 10 the Second Eaition * 
on 
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nd by the Haſt,and the Neceſſuties of the then unfortunate 
Proprietor ; from whorn no ſight of the ſheets could be obtain d, 
till the whole was ſo diſhonourably finiſh'd. Jet the neceſa- 
ry alterations and additions, before given in, were inſerted in 
their places. It was and is with all Gratitude Acknow- 
lede'd, that the beſt part of this aſſiſtance hath been afforded 
by the late Noble Collections of the Excellent Grævius; 
a Catalogue of which is here ſubjoind. The Compiler 
wiſhes it may be imputed, not to Tdleneſs, but to Deſien, 
that he haty borrowed only a Mite from that Trea- 
ſury. For intending an Abridgement, not a full Body, he i 
thought it alike unreaſonable, either to ſwell the Bulk above | 
the Name and Uſe,or to forbear ſuch Improvements,as could 
ſearce in honey be denied: either to burthen the Reader 
for the Bookſellers Advantage ; or, under a pretence of ea- 
ſing the former, 70 injure both. This new Impreſſion has 
not only been amended by a careful ſuperviſal, but adorn'd 
by the beauty of the Letter and of the additional Sculptures. 
But the chief recommendation of the Deſign is owing 10 
the favourable acceptance, and kind encouragement of Pri- 
vate Perſons, and of Societies, eſpecially of a Royal and moſt 
flouriſhing Seminary, to which our Thanks can be return 
in no better Wiſhes than that it may for ever continue in the 


ſame happy eſtate, and under the like prudent Govern- 
ment and Direction. 
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O the Roman Learning. 


8 Hoever conſiders the ſtrange Beginning of the Ro- 
je \ A man State, the Frame and Conſtitution on which it 


was firſt ſetled, together with the Quality of the 
Original Members, will think it no wonder that the 


people in that early Age ſhou d have a kind of Fierceneſs, or ra- 


ther Wildneſs in their Temper, utterly averſe to every thing that 


vas Polite and Agreeable. This ſavage Diſpoſition by degrees turn d 
into a rigid Severity, which encourag d them to relie ſole- 


ly on the Force of their Native Virtue and Honour, with- 
out being beholden to the Advantages of Art, for the improve- 
ment of their Reaſon, or for the aſſiſtance of their Courage. 
Hence a groſſneſs of Invention paſs'd currant with them for Wit, 
and Study was look'd on as an unmanly Labour: eſpecially 
while they found, that their exact Diſcipline and unconquer'd 
Reſolution, render d them Maſters of Nations much more Know- 
ing than themſelves. All this is frankly acknowledg'd by their 
own Authors: Liter in homive Romano goe for a wonder with 
Tully (a). And Virgil in a Reign when all the Civility and 
Learning of the World were tranſplanted to Rome, chuſeth to 
make the Arts of Government and War the diſtinguilhing Ex- 
cellences of his Country-Men. 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore vultus ; 
Orabunt cauſas melius; celiq; meatus 
Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſydera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes: paciq; imponere morem : 
Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuperbos (C). 
(%) De Nat. Deor. lib. x. De Senectute. (5). En. 6. 

2 Others 


8 A IL 


Others ſhall beſt inſpire the Mimick Braſs, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face: 

Plead with more force, and trace the Heavenly Roads, 
Deſcribing the wide Empire of the Gods : 

The wandring Stars to ſteady Rules Confine, 

And teach expecting Mortals when they'll ſhine. 
Thee Heavens, brave Roman, form'd for high Command, 
Be theſe thy Arts, from thy victarious Hand 

To make glad Nations own their Peace beſtow'd, 

To ſpare the Suppliant and pull down the Proud. 


The Reaſon which Horace gives for the ſlow advances of 
Poeſy, will had in every other Part of Polite Learning: 


Serus enim Græcis admovit acumina chartis (a). 


Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece, who 
had ſetled the Staple of Arts and Learning in that Country, 
depriv'd them of an Opportunity to cultivate and beautifie their 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature, capable of the Higheſt 
Attainments. Some kind of Poctry indeed they had in their 
Ruſtick Times; but then the Verſes were ſuch rude doggrel 
Stuff, as old Euuius deſcribes. 


—— ——Quales Fauni vateſq; canebant, 
Quom neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperarat, 
Nec difti ſtudioſus erat. 


Cicero is inclin'd to think, that the old Romans might proba- 
' bly have gain'd ſome little Knowledge in Philoſophy from the 
Inſtructions of Pythagoras, the famous Author of the Italick Set, 
who flouriſh'd in Italy about the ſame time as the Tarquins were 
expelPd the City. But the ancient Cuſtom of ſinging to the 
Flute the Praiſes of Famous Men at great Entertainments, is 
the only Relique he can find of this Doctrine, which was de- 
liver'd in Poetical Numbers (S). | | 
Their Intercourſe with Greece begun upon their undertaking 
the Defence of their Countries, againſt Philip of Macedon, who had 
a deſign on it's Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555; when, ac- 


. — 


(O Lib. 2. Zpi#. x, (6) Cicero Tus. Queſt lib. 4. 
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5 hey made themſelves rather the Maſters of that People. And then, 
: 


Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, G artes 
Intulit agreſti Latio (a). 


The greateſt Number of eminent Poets, eſpecially Dramatic 
Writers flouriſhd between the end of the Firſt and the Third 
Punic Wars; or from the Year of the City 512 to 6079. The 
moſt conſiderable were Livius Andronicus, Nevins, Enniu, Pacu- 
ins, Accius, Cæcilius, Plautus, Afranius, Terence and Lucilius, And 
Wherefore Horace means only the Firſt Punic War, when he ſays, 
x Et poſt Punica bella quietus querere cepit 

Quid Sophocles, & Theſpis & Aſchylus utile ferrent : 
Tentavit quoque rem ſi digne vertere poſſet (C6). 


The Studies of Philoſophy and Rhetorick never had any to- 


ear of Rome 586 or 587, to the Nnmber of a Thouſand, and 
ore, were ſent for out of their own Country, where they had 
ir own themſelves diſaffected to the Romans, and were diſpers'd in 
| eral Parts of Italy. Among theſe was the Famous Polybius the 


Mogalopolitan, whoſe great Parts and Learning not only gain d 


bim the entire Friendſhip of Scipio Amylianus and Lælius, two 
the greateſt Romans in that Age, but procur d too the Releaſe 
fall his Country-Men that remain d after ſome Years Exile. 

Moſt of that Company, tho* not equal to Pohbius, yet being 
te Principal Members of the Chief Cities in Greece, brought 
way a great Share of the Politeneſs and refin d Arts of that 
h Country : And being now reduc'd to a State of Life, which took 
8. tom them all Thoughts of Publick Action, they applyed them- 

ves wholly to the Purſuit of Letters, as well to divert the ſad 
be eflections on their Baniſhment, as to improve and cultivate 
their Mind (c). | | | 


A In a few Years their Example and Inſtructions had wrought 
ch a ſtrange Converſion in the Roman Youth, that the Senate 
ng Fearing leaſt the Ancient Diſcipline ſhou'd by this means be cor- 


17 eeed, and the Minds of the People foftn'd and cnervated by 
, tudy, conſulted how to put a Stop to this Vein of Politenels, 


{» contrary to the Rough and Warlike Diſpoſition of their An- 

lid. 2. zpi8t 1. () Lind. (c) Vid. caſubbon. Chronol. ad Polyb. &. 
ment. ad Sueton. de Grammat. | 5 8 0 

rd. * ceſtors. 


ording to their uſual Practice, under the Name of Deliverers, 


erable Progreſs before the Arrival of the Achaiant, who in the 
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ceſtors. To this Purpoſe we meet with a Decree bearing Date 
in the Conſulſhip of C. Faunius Strabo and M. Valerius Meſſala, 
A. UL. c. 59 ; by which it appears, that whereas Marcus Pom. 
ponius the Prætor had made a Report to the Senate about the 
Philoſophers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did hereby order the 
aforeſaid Prætor to take Cogniſance of the Buſineſs, aud to ſuffer 
20 ſuch Men in Rome (a). | 
The eager Paſſion for Learning which this Prohibition had in 
ſome meaſure allay'd, broke out with greater Heat and Force 
about Sixteen Years after, upon this Famous occaſion, as the 
Story may be made up out of ſeveral Authors (5). 
he Athenians having plunder d Oropus a City of Bæotia, the 
Inhabitants made their Complaint to Rome; the Romans refer- 
ring the Caſe to the Judgment of the Sicyonians, a Mult of 500 
Talents was impos'd on the Athenian State. Upon this Account 
it was reſolv'd, that Commiſſioners ſhould be ſent to the Ke- 
man Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fine. The Perſons 
pitch'd on for this Service were Carneades the Academick, Dio- 
genes the Stoick, and Critolaus the Peripatetick, About the time 
of their coming, Authors are very little agreed; but Petavius 
and Caſaubon fix it in the Six Hundred and Third Year after the 
building of Rome. Moſt of the Studious Youths immedaately 
waited on the old Gentlemen at their Arrival, and heard them 
diſcourſe frequently, with Admiration. It happen'd too, that 
they had each of them a different way in their Harangues; for 
the Eloquence of Carneades was Violent and Rapid, Critolaus's, 
Neat and Smooth, that of Diogenes Modeſt and Sober. Carne: 
des one Day held a full and accurate Diſpute concerning Juſtice; 
the next Day he refuted all that he had faid before, by a Train 
of contrary Arguments, and quite took away the Virtue that he 
ſeem'd ſo firmly to have eſtabliſh'd. This he did to ſhow his Fa- 
culty of confuting all manner of Poſitive Aſſertions: for he was 
the Founder of the Second Academy, a Sect which denied that any 
thing was to be perceiv'd or underſtood in the World, and ſo in- 
troduced an univerſal Suſpenſion of aſſent. It ſoon flew about the 
City that a certain Greciax (by whom they meant Carneades,)car- 
rying all before him, had impreſs d ſo ſtrange a Love upon the 
young Men, that quitting all their Pleaſures and Paſtimes, they 
run mad, as it were, after Philoſophy. This to the generality 0 
People, was a very pleaſant Sight, and they rejoyc'd extream- 


———— 


* (a) Seton. de Cler. Grammar. cap. I. I. Gell.lib. 15. cap. 11.(b) Phu 
in Cat, Major. A. Geil. lib, 7. cap. 14. Macrob. Sat. 1. c. 15. | 
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y to find their Sons wellcome the Grecian Literature in fo 
rind a manner. But old Cato the Cenſor took it much to 
hexrt, fearing leaſt the youth being diverted by ſuch Entertain- 
Wrcnts, ſhou'd prefer the Glory of ſpeaking, to that of acting. 
o that, the Fame of the Philoſophers increafing every Day, he 
eſolvd to ſend them packing as ſoon as poſſible. ith this 
Deſign coming into the Senate, he accuſed the Magiſtrates for not 
giving the Ambaſſadors a ſpeedier Diſpatch ; they being Perſons 

vyho cou'd eaſily perſwade the People, to what ever they pleas'd. 
e advis'd therefore that in all haſt ſomething ſhou'd be conclu- 
ied on, that being ſent home to their owri Schools, they might 
Declaim to the Græcian Children; and the Roman Youth might 


ic i. obedient to their own Laws and Governours, as formerly. 
WH The fame grave Diſciplinarian, to fright his Son from any 
— hing of the Græcians, us d to pronounce like the Voice of an 


racle, in a harſher and louder Tone than ordinary, That the 
Romans won d certainly be deſtroy d, when they began once to be in- 
efed with Greek. But tis very likely that he afterwards alter'd 
is mind, fince his learning Greek in his old Age is a known Sto- 
y, and depends on good Authority (2). The Lord Bacon ſays 
vas a FTudgment on him, for his Former Blaſphemy (b). | 
The Ambaſladors upon the Motion of Cato, had a quick Dif- 
miſſion, but left ſo happy an Inclination in the young Gentlemen 
o Philoſophy and good Letters, that they grew every Day more 
amour d of Study; and ſhew'd as much Diligence in their 
Purſuits = Knowledge, as they had ever done in their applica- 
ons to War. 


"ei in the Year of the City 608 or 609, Greece, which had hi- 
erco retain'd ſome Shadow of Liberty, tho” it had been a long 
I bile at the Roman Command, was upon ſome ſlight Occaſion 


nter d with an Army under L. Mummius, and reduced to the 
ommon State of the other conquer'd Nations. This Exploit 
uppening in the very ſame Year that Carthage was deſtroy d by 
p. Scipio Æmylianus, it will be very pleaſant to obſerve the diffe- 
ent Genius of the Two Commanders, who had the Honour of 


oo theſe Atchievements; and to ſee how Politeneſs, and the ancient 
* Simplicity, were now in a Strife at Rome. Mammits was ſo far 
they skill'd in the curious Inventions of Art, that after the tak- 


ng of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Pictures 
ad Statues, by the beſt Maſters , came into his Hands, he told 


7 09 Cicero Academ. 1. De Senect. Quin#ilian. Inſt. lib. 12 cap. IT. (b) 
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the Servants that were to carry them into Tay, If they loft am 
by the Way, they ſbou d certainly. find him neu ones in they 
room (a). | 
Scipio on the other Hand to the Courage and Virtue of an- 
cient Heroes, had join'd a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with all the Graces and Ornaments of Wit. His Patronage wy 
courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Pa. 
nætius, whom Tuliy calls the Prince of the Stoicks, and the in. 
comparable Hiſtorian Pohbius, were his Boſom-Friends, the a. 
ſiſters of his Studies at home, and the conſtant Companions of his 
Expeditions (4). To which may be added the Remark of a very 
great Man, that he paſs*d the ſoft Hours of his Life, in the Conver. 
ſation of Jerence, and was thought to have a Part in the Compo. 


ſition of his Cemedies (c). 


The higheſt pitch of the Romany Grandeur, in the Time of the 
Common- Wealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final Reduction of Carthage, and of Greece (d); and the common 
Reaſon aſſign'd for it's decay, is, that Athens being now become 
the Mart of the World, for Wit and Breeding, imported the 
Arts of Debauchery, among her more Noble productions, to 
Rome ; and maintain'd their Luxury, as well as their Studies, and 
Converſation, at her Charge. But however their ancient Prowels 
might decline, it's certain the Conqueſt of the great Empire 
of Science, was now carried on more vigorouſly than ever. The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every day with greater 
Force, and, after the Famous Cato, ſcarce met with any tooppol: 


it. Between this Period, and the Death of Sylla, (ſcarce de. 


venty Years,) the moſt Renowned Orators Craſſus and Antony, 
ruPd the Forum, who were Succeeded by Sulpicius, Cotta, Hor- 
renſius, and other great Names recorded by Tully in his Brutw. 
At the ſame time, the Two Scævola s, the Augur and the Pontif, 
advanc'd Civil-Law to it's full Perfection. And Lucretius (who 
wrote about the Time of the Z#gurthine War) as he excelld 
even the Grecian Diſciples of Epicurus, in explaining and defend- 
ing his Doctrine, ſo he directs us where to begin, in fixing the 
Height and Purity of the Roman Poeſy and Style 2 - Philoſo- 
phers were now in univerſal Honour and Requeſt, being invited 
trom all Parts for the Education and Inſtruction of young 
Noblemen, and for Advice and Aſſiſtance of the greateſt Mi- 


— 


(a) Vell. Paterc, Lib. 1 cap. 13. (b) Ibid. (e) Sir Mil. Temple r Miſcell 
P. 2. Eflay 4. (d) Vid. Caſaubon. Chronolog. ad Polyb. (e) Sir Will. Tu 
ple. Miſcell. P. 2. Eflay 1. Ku 


niſten 


iſcell. 
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niſters of State. And what is moſt ſurprizing, Arts and Civility 
were rather encourag'd than frighted away by the Wars, and the 
Muſes, like their Patroneſs Minerva, had very often their reſidence 
in the Camp. Sylla himſelf wrote Two and Twenty Books of 
Memoirs (a), and contributed in an extraordinary Manner, to the 
Advancement of Knowledge, by tranſporting to Rome the Fa- 
mous Library of — the Peripatet ict, in which were moſt 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus his Works, which had been long 
unknown to the greateſt part of their Followers (5). 

Slla's Rival Marius was the only Man of Note, in that Age, 
who retain'd the old Sowreneſs and unpoliſſd Manner of the firſt 
Romans. He indeed wou d never ſtudy Greet, nor ſuffer that 
Language to be us'd in any Matters of Conſequence ; as thinking 
it Ridiculous to beſtow Time in that Learning, the Teachers 
whereof were little better than Slaves (c). 

But then Lucullus, who ſucceeded Sylla in the Military Glory, 
as to matters of Learning was much his Superiour. In his Youth 
he had ſo abſolute a Command of the T'wo only Tongues then 
in Requeſt, that upon a Project of compiling an Hiſtory, he 
fairly took his Chance, whether heſhou'd write in Greek, or La- 
tin, in Proſe, or Verſe. And after all his Feats of Arms in the 
Mithridatick War, when he was depriv'd of his Command by 
the prevailing Faction of Pompey, the great Employment of his 
Privacy and Retreat, was the promoting of Knowledge. With 
this Deſign he built a Library, furniſn d it with a vaſt Num- 
ber of Books, fairly tranſcrib'd, and made it free to all Comers. 
The Walks and Schools, which he rais'd near the Library, were 
always full of Græcians, who retiring hither from Buſineſs, divert- 
ed one another with Conferences and Debates, in the ſame Man- 
ner as was us'd in their own Country; making Advantage of 
Friendly Converſation, toward the improvement of their Under- 
ſtandings. Lucullus himſelf often ſtudied there, ſometimes diſpu- 
ting with the Learned Men, and ſometimes giving his Advice in 
Matters of State, to thoſe that defired it; tho' he meddled 
with no Publick Bufineſs in Perſon. He was very well vers'd in 
all the Sects of Philoſophy, but adher'd cloſely to the old Aca- 
demy, whereas his Friend Cicero was a great Stickler for the 
New, Hence it is that we find the latter Book of the Acade- 
mic Qusſtious inſcribd Lucullus; where that great Man is brought 
in, defending the Opinions of his Sect (4), 


— — 


(a) Plurarch in Sa. (5) Ibid. & Sale lib. 13. (c) Puch in a. 
(«) Plutarch in Zucnll, 7 | | 
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The whole Majeſty of Language, and Height of Eloquence, 
ſhone out, as it were, all at once, in Tully ; ſo that Paterculus has 
well obſerv'd, delectari ante eum pauciſſimu, mirari vero neminem 
Poſſis, niſi aut ab illo viſum, aut qui illum viderit (a). 

Perhaps the ſame Remark will hold good in his Philoſophy: 
Or, at leaſt, with Reſpect to his Predeceſſors, the latter Study 
will yield him an equal Praiſe with the former. For to handle 
this Subject in Latin Proſe, was purely a new Province reſery'd 
for his management, and left untouch'd till that Time by the 
Learned. Thus much, he lets us know in ſeveral Parts of his 
Works, particularly in his Proem to the Tuſculan Queſtions ; 
where at the ſame time he gives us a ſhort Account of the Pro- 
grels and Advances of Arts among the Romans, infinitely 
worth the trinſcribing. Meum ſemper judicium fuit , &c. 
It was always my Opinion (ſays he) that either our Countrey- 
Men have been more happy in their Inventions of every Kind 
than the Greeks, or that they have made a vaſt Improve- 
ment in whatever they borrow'd from that Nation, ani 
thought worth their while to poliſh and refine. For as to the Con- «i 
duct of Life, and the Rules of Breeding and Behaviour, together Ml 0] 
with the management of Family Concerns, we are Mafters of more tr 
exatFneſs, and have a much gentiler Air. If we aſcend to the go- cc 
verning and regulating of Pnblick States, our Anceftors may juli 82 
claim the Preference in this part of Wiſdom, on account of their Wi © 
admirable Laws aud Inſtitutions. In Military Affairs we have Ml © 
made a more conſiderable Advance, than any before us ; which is ow- 
ing no leſs to our Diſcipline, than to our Native Bravery. ; 

Tis true Greece has always had the Renown beyond us, for their Wt 
attainment in every Part of Learning and it was an eaſie mat- Wd 0! 
ter to Conquer, when they met with no Oppoſition. Poetry (the Ml h 
moſt ancient ſort of IVWriting) had but à late reception among wu: WM © 
For Livius Andronicus preſented his firſt Dramatick Piece, 510 m 
(it ſhould be 5 14 )years after the Building of Rome, in the Conſul- ine 
ſhip of C. Claudius, Son to Appius Cæcus, and M. Tuditanus, « fur, 
Tear before the Birth of Ennius, who is ſenior to Plautus and 84: 


Nzvius. | 7 
As he goes on, he attributes the ſlow Progreſs of Poeſy, to Ml . 
the want of due Reward and Encouragement, and tells us that Wi "er 
in a publick Oration of Cato's, it was Objected as a Reproach * 


to Marcus Nobilior, that he had carried the Poet Eunius with him 
\ * 


—— 
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(a) Hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 17. 
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into Ætolia, when he went to reſide there as Governour. That 
there was no part of the Mathematicks (which the Grecians 
eſteem d ſo honourable a Study,) of uſe in Rome, but the bare 
Practice of meaſuring, and caſting Accompt. For Oratory, he 
obſerves, that the Romans embrac'd this very ſoon , but at firſt 
without the Advantages of a learned Inftitution ; which were 
afterwards added with ſo much Succeſs, as to ſet them on e- 
qual Terms, with the moſt Eloquent Maſters of Greece : But 
that, Philoſophy had lain neglected 'till that time, and had met 
with no eminent Author to adorn it in the Latine Tongue. 
This therefore he profeſſeth to undertake, as his proper Office, 
and how happily he ſucceeded in the Attempt, his Works on 
that Subject will be a laſting Argument. 

If we compare Tully with his Friend Atticus, we find them 
both together anſwering the two excellent Ends of Philoſophy, 
the Service of the Publick, and the private Eaſe and Tran. 
quillity of an inoffenſive Life. The former directed all his Stu- 
dies to Action, in the defence of the Common-Wealth, and the 
oppoſing all Deſigns on it's Liberty. The latter by never en- 
tring the Scene of Buſineſs, made himſelf equally honour'd and 
courted by all Parties, from Sylla, to Auguſtus Cxſar. The one 
gain d to himſelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love 
and Eſtcem ; and I believe moſt Perſons wou'd be inclin'd to 
follow Atticus, and to commend Cicero. 

Craſſus, Pompey, Antony, Ceſar, Cato and Brutus, who made 
ſuch a Noiſe in the World almoſt all at the ſame time, were the 
moſt refin'd Scholars of their Age. The Three firſt indeed 
confin d themſelves to the Practice of Eloquence, till they were 
wholly diverted by the Profeſſion of Arms. But the Three laſt, 
35 they out-ſhone the former in Oratoxy, ſo they had made 
much greater Advances in the other Parts of Humane Learn- 
ing. Poetry and Philoſophy were the diverſion of Cæſar's lei- 
lure Hours, and his Hiſtory will be the Model of good Lan- 
guage, as long as himſelf the Example of great Atchievements. 

The whole Conduct of Cato's Life, ſhows him a greater 
Koick than the moit rigid Profeſſors of that Sect; or, howe- 
ver they might equal him in Knowledge, tis certain he ſhamed 
them in Practice. | 

Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Sects of Philoſophers, 
and made ſome -Proficiency in eyery one, When a Soldier 
under Pompey, in the Civil Wars, all the time that he was in 
the Camp, except what he ſpent in the General's Company, 
te employ'd in reading, and 9 5 And che very day vere 
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the deciſive Battle at Pharſalia, tho it was then the middle of 
Summer, and the Camp under many inconveniences, and he 
himſelf extreamly harraſs'd, and out of Order; yet while o- 
thers were either laid down to ſleep, or taken up with Appre- 
henſions about the iſſue of the Fight, he ſpent all his Time 
till the Evening, in writing an Epitome of Pohbius (a). 

It's vniverſally known, that the Roman Literature, as well 
as Empire, was in it's higheſt Aſcendant under Auguſtus. All 
the delicate Fruits Tranſplanted from Greece, were now in their 
Bloſſom, being cherith'd by the Calmneſs of the Seaſon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor. 

I have often wonder'd that Mzcenas ſhou'd all along carry 
away the ſole Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 
of this Reign; when it ſeems Probable that he acted only in 
imitation of his Maſter ; as the Humours of Princes commonly 
determine the Inclinations of their Favourites. The quite 
contrary  happen'd to the other great Miniſter Agrippa; 
the Glory of his Exploits was referr'd to the Emperour, while 
the Emperour's Bounty advanc'd Mæcenas his Eſteem. And 
indeed the Celebration of Auguſtus his Triumphs, and the Pane- 
gyricks on his Piety, were ſufficient to ſet him out in the mot 
taking Colours: But had Mæcenas been denied the ſhining 
Character of a Patron, he might have roll'd on in Silence 2. 
mong Epicurus his Herd, and we ſhould ſcarce have ſeen him 
drawn by the Poet's Hand, unleſs in the fame Poſture as 


Silenus, 


Inflatum hefterno venas, ut ſemper, Taccho : 
Serta procul capiti tantum delapſa jacebant, 
Et gravis attritd pendebat cantharus anſa (6). 


But whoever of the Two was the Nobler Patron, Auguſtus 
muſt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar. And 
for proof we need go no farther than Suetonius, who has ſpent no 
| leſs than Six Chapters on the Learning of this Emperour. His 
W Induſtry in the Study of Eloquence, and Liberal Arts; 
his Labour in compoſing every thing that he ſpoke in Publick, 
tho he had a very good Faculty at extempore Harangues; his 

lite and clean Style; his accurate Knowledge of the Grecian 
Literature, by the aſſiſtance of their beſt Maſters of Rhetoric 
and Philoſophy ; the Thirteen Books of the Hiſtory of his 


( Pluarch. in Brut. (6) Vigil. Eclog.6. 


own 
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own Life ; his Exhortation to Philoſophy , with ſeveral other 
works in Proſe ; his Book of Hexameters, and another of Epi- 
grams, all conſider' d together may equal him with the moſt 
Learned Princes in Story. 

Being thus arriv'd at the Higheſt Point of the Roman At- 
taiaments, it cannot be unpleaſant to look about us, and to take 
a ſhort ſurvey of the Productions in every Kind. Eloquence 
indeed will appear at ſome Diſtance, rather in the Auguſtan Age, 
than in Auguſtus his Reign, ending in Cicero, at the Diſſolution 
of the Common-Wealth. Not that his Death was properly the 
Ruine of his Profeſſion ; for the Philoſopher might have liv'd 
much longer, and yet the Orator have been gone; when once 
the ancient Liberty was taken away, which inſpir d him with 
all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Harangues. 
But then the Bounds of Hiſtory and Poeſy, were fix'd under 
the Emperors Protection by Livy, Virgil, and Horace. And if 
we deſire a view of Philoſophy, the two Poets will account for 
that, as well as for their own Province. 

I think none will deny Horace the Elogy given him by a ce- 
lebrated Writer, That he was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of 
true Senſe in the Conduct of it * Eſpecially ſince the Author 
of that Judgment is one of thoſe whom (had he liv'd then,) Ho- 
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G race himſelf wou'd have willingly choſe for his Judge, and in- 
n {Wicrted in that ſhort Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, whom 
e defir'd ſhou'd approve his Labours (5). 


Whether or no the common Saying be True, that if all Arts 
and Sciences were loſt, they might be found in Virgil, it's plain 
be div'd very deep into the Myſteries of Natural Science, which 
he ſets forth in all it's Ornaments, in ſeveral Parts of his Sublime 
Work. And in that admirable Place of his Second Georgic, 
hen he expreſſeth, in a ſort of Tranſport, his Inclinations to 
Foely, he ſeems to direct it's whole End towards the Specula- 
qr of the Philoſophers, and to make the Muſes Hand-Maids 
0 Nature. N | 


Me verd primùm dulces ante omnia Muſe, 

, Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 
is Acipiant, cœligq; vias & ſydera monſtrent, 
an Defectus ſolis varios, Luneq; Labores : 
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Uude termor terris ; qud vi maria alta tumeſcant 
Obicibus ruptis, rurſuſq; in ſeipſa reſidant : 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hyberni ; vel que tardis mora notibus obſtet. 


For me, the firſt deſire which does controul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 
Is, that the Muſe me her High-Prieſt wou'd make ; 
Into her holy Scenes of Myſtery take, | 
And open there to my Mind's 1 15 Eye, 

Thoſe Wonders which to Senſe the Gods deny: 
How in the Moon ſuch change of Shapes is found; 
The Moon, the changing World's eternal Bound. 
What ſhakes the ſolid Earth; what ſtrong Diſeaſe 
Dares trouble the fair Centre's ancient Eaſe : 

What makes the Sea Retreat, and what Advance : 
Varieties too regular for Chance. ; t 
What drives the Chariot on of Winter's Light, 
And ſtops the lazy Wagon of the Night. 


[Mr. Coweh. 


After Auguſtus, the Roman Muſes as well as the Eagles ſtoop'd 
from their former Height : and perhaps one of theſe Misfortunes 
might be a neceſfar Conſequence of the other. I am very ſor- 
ry when I find either of them attributed to the Change of Go- 
vernment, and the Settlement of the Monarchy. For had the 
Maxims and the Example of Auguſtus been purſu'd by his 
Succeſſors, the Empire in probability might have been much 
more Glorious than the Common-Wealth. But while a new 
Scheme of Politicks was. introduc'd by Tiberius, and the Ce/ars 
began to act what the Tarquins wou'd have been aſham'd of, 
the Learning might very well be corrupted , together with the 
Manners and the Diſcipline, and all beyond any Hopes of a 
Recovery. | 

It cannot bedeny'd that ſome of the worſt Princes were the 
moſt paſſionate affecters of Learning, particularly Tiberius, Clau- 
dius and Nero: But this rather deterr'd other Men from ſuch 
Attempts, than encourag'd them in their Purſuits ; while an ap- 
plauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate Command- 
er; and aRival in Wit, accounted as dangerous as a Contender 
for the Empire : The firſt being certainly the more hardy Com- 
batant, who dar'd Challenge his Maſters, at their own woe ö 
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Whatever Eſſays were made to recover the languiſhing Arts 
Wunder Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian (tor this laſt too was an 
Jencourager of Poeſy, tho' he baniſh'd the Philoſophers,) ſcarce 
Eſcrv'd to any better Purpoſe, than to demonſtrate the poor Suc- 
ceſs of Study and Application, while the ancient Genius was 


wanting. 
In the Six next Reigns, immediately following Domitian 
Learning ſeems to have enjoy'd a ſort of lucid Interval, and 
© the Baniſh'd Favourite was again admitted to Court, being 
T highly countenanc'd and applauded by the beſt ſet of Princes 
Rome ever ſaw. | 
Not to enquire after the Productions of the other Reigns, 
the uſeful Labours of Tacitus,Suetonius,and Pliny Junior, will make 
the Government of Trejan more famous then all his Feats of 
Arms. If they are leſs happy in their Language than the Anci- 
Cents, in other reſpect, perhaps, they have over-match'd them: The 
8 Hiſtorians in the delicacy of their Politicks, and the ſincere 
Truth of their Relations; and the Orator in his Wit and 
Senſe. If we add to theſe Plutarch, who wrote moſt of his 
Works in Rome, and was honourd by Trajan with the Conſul. 
ſhip ; and Quinctilian who flouriſh'd a very little Time before; | 
they may pals for the Twilight of Learning after the Sun-ſer | 
of the Auguſtan Age; or rather be reſembled to a glimmering 
Tarr which caſts a double Light when its juſt on the Point of 
;xpiring. x 

"Tis _ Obſervation of Sir William Temple, that all the Latin 
Books which we have till the End of Trajan, and all the Greet 
till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have à true and very eſteema- 
bie Value ; but that all written ſince that time, owe their Price 
2 to our Curioſity, and not their own Worth and Ex- 
cellence. 

But the purity of the Tongue was long before corrupted, 
and ended, in Sir William Temple's Judgment, with Velleius Pa- 
terculus, under Tiberius. The Reaſon he aſhgns for this Decay, 
is, the ſtrange reſort of the ruder Nations to Rome, after the 
Conqueſt of their own Country. : 

e Thus the Gauls and Germans flock'd in Multitudes both to the 
Army and the City, after the reducing of thoſe Parts by Falius 
ch cæſar, Auguſtus and Tiberius; as many Spaniards and Syrians 
P- WW had done before, on the like account. But the greateſt Conflu- 
d- WE cnce of Forreigners ſollow'd upon the Victories of Trajan in the 
er Eaſt, and his F:Rabliſhment of the Three new Provinces, Arme. 
n, Afyria and Meſopotamia. And tho Adrian voluntarily re- 
| linquiſh'd 
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linquiſh'd theſe ne Acquiſitions, yet the prodigious Swarms ff 
the Natives, who had waited on his Predeceſſor's 'T'riumphs 
were {till oblig'd to live in Rome, in the condition of Slaves. | 
The greateſt part of the ſucceeding Princes, who found i 
ſo hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had litt 
leiſure or concern to guard the Poſſeſſions of the Muſes. And 
therefore Claudian in thoſe Verſes of his Panegyric on Stilico, 


Hinc priſcæ redeunt artes, felicibus inde 
Imgeniis aperitur iter, deſpettaq; Muſe 
Colla levant ; 


is guilty of a grand piece of Flattery, in making that Miniſter 
the Reſtorer of Polite Studies, when it is plain that in his time 
(under Honorius, ) were the laſt ſtrugglings of the Roman State. 
The Goths and Yandals, who ſoon carried all before them, 
might eaſily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stage, ſince they 
were already ſo much out of Countenance, and thus render the 
Conquerors of the Univerſe, as Rough and Illiterate as their firſt 
Progenitors. 

In this manner the Inundations of the barbarous People, prov 
equally fatal to Arts and Empire; and Rome herſelf, when ſhe 
ceas d to be the Miſtreſs of the World, in a little time quite 
forgot to ſpeak Latin. | 
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Of the Roman Education. 


7 IS an Obvious Remark, that the ſtrongeſt Bod 
owes its Vigour, in a great meaſure, to the very Mil 


it receiv d in its Infancy, and to the firſt knitting of 


the Joints: that the moſt ſtately Trees, and the faireſt of Herbs 
and Flowers, are beholden for their Shade and Beauty to the 
Hand that firſt fixt them in an agreeable Soil: An advantage 
which if they happen to want, they ſeldom fail to degenerate in- 
to Wildneſs, and to aſſume a Nature quite different from their 
proper Species. Every own knows how to apply the ſame Ob- 
{ervations to Morals, who has the Sence to diſcover it in Na- 
turals. Hence the moſt renown'd People in Story, are thoſe 
whoſe Law-givers thought it their nobleſt and moſt important 
Work, to preſcribe Rules for the early Inſtitution of Youth. 
On this Baſis, Lycurgus founded the | Jorious Diſcipline of the 
Spartans, which continued for Five Hundred Years, without a- 
ny conſiderable Violation, The Indian Brachmans had g Strain 
beyond all the Wit of Greece, beginning their Care of Mankind 
even before the Birth, and employing much thought and diligence 
about the Diet and Entertainment of their breeding Nomen; [0 
far as to furniſh them with pleaſant Imaginations, to compoſe their 
Minds and their Sleep with the beſt Temper, during the time that 
they carried their Burthen (a). 

Plutarch ſeverely reprehends the Conduct of Numa, that in 
his ſettlement of the Roman State, he did not in the firſt place 
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provide and conſtitute Rules for the Education of Children; 
and makes the Remiſſneſs in this early Diſcipline, the chief Cauſe 
of the ſeditious and turbulent temper of that People, and what 
contribured highly to the Ruine of the Common-Wealth (a). 
Thus much indeed ſeems agreed on by all the latter Hiſtori- 
ans, that in the looſer times of the Empire, the ſhameful Neg- 
ligence of Parents and Inſtructors, with its neceſſary Conſe- 
quence, the Corruption and Decay of Morality, and good Let- 
ters, ſtruck a very great blow towards the diſſolving of that glo- 
rious Fabrick. But in the riſing Ages of Rome, while their 
primitive Integrity and Virtue flouriſh'd with their Arms and 
Command, the training up of Youth was look'd on as a moſt 
Sacred Duty ; and they thought themſelves in the higheſt Man- 
ner Oblig'd to leave fit Succeſſors to the Empire of the 
World. So that upon a ſhort Survey of the whole Method 
and Diſcipline from the Birth to the entrance on publick Buſineſs, 
they will appear ſo far to have exceeded the Wiſdom and 
Care of other Nations, as to contend for this Glory, even 
with the ancient Spartaus, whom Plutarch has magnified ſo 
much beyond them : eſpecially, if we agree with a very great 
udge, that the taking no Care about the Learning, but only a- 

ut the Lives and Manners of Children, may be juſtly thought 
a defect in Lycurgus his inſtitution (6). s 

Quinctiliau (or Tacitus) in the Dialogue de Oratoribus, gives 
an excellent Account of the old way of breeding Children, 
and ſets it off with great advantage, by comparing it with the 
Modern. ea | x 

« As ſoon as the Child was born, he was not given in charge 
ce to an hir'd Nurſe, to live with her in ſome pitiful Hole that 
<« {ery'd for her Lodgings ; but was brought up in the Lap and 
© Bofom of the Mother, who reckon d it among her chief Com- 
ce mendations, to keep the Houſe, and to attend on the Children, 
cc Some ancient Matron was pitch'd on out of the Neighbours, 
cc whoſe Life and Manners renared her worthy of that office, 
«to whoſe Care the Children of every Family were commit- 
© ted; before whom 'twas reckon'd the moſt hainous thing in the 
c World, to {peak an ill Word, or to do an ill Action. Nor had 
« ſhe an Eye only on their Inſtruction, and the Buſineſs that 
& they were to follow, but with an equal Modeſty and Gravity 
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c ſhe regulated their very Divertiſements and Recreations. Thus 
cornelia, Aurelia and Attia, Mothers to the Gracchi, Fulius 
„ Ceſar, and Auguſtus, are reported to have undertaken the Office 
of Governeſles, and to have imploy'd themſelves in the Edu- 
„ cation of Noblen.ens Children. The ſtrictneſs and ſeverity 
of ſuch an Inſtitution had this very good Deſign, that the 
Mind being thus preſerv'd in its primitive Innocence and Inte- 
(„ grity, and not debauch'd by ill Cuſtom or ill Example, might 
apply its ſelf with the greateſt willingneſs to the Liberal Arts, 
Land embrace them with all its Powers and Faculties. That 
W< whether it was particularly inclin'd either to the Profeſſion. of 
Arms, or to the underſtanding of the Law, or to the practice 


« of Eloquence ; it might make that its =_ Buſineſs, and greedi- 
avourite Study. 

« But now the young Infant is given in charge to ſome — | 

« Grecian Wench, and one or two of the Serving-Men perhaps 


F< are join'd in the Commiſſion; generally the meaneſt and moſt 


« ill bred of the whole Pack, and ſuch as are unfit for any ſeri- 
c ous Buſineſs. From the Stories and Tattle of ſuch ſine Compa- 
«*nions, the ſoft and flexible Nature muſt take its firlt Impreſ- 
«ſion and bent. Over the whole Family there is not the leaſt 
Care taken, of what is ſaid or done before the Child: while 
© the very Parents, inſtead of inuring their dear little Ones to 
4 Vertue and Modeſty, accuſtom them, on the quite contrary, 
© ro Licentiouſneſs and wantonneſs, the natural reſult of which is 
© a ſettled Impudence, and a contempt of thoſe very Parents, 
“and every Body elſe. - 

Thus altho” the Care and. Inſtruction of Youth, among the 
old Romans, had been provided for by the publick Laws, as in 
the Spartan State, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents would 
have made all ſuch Regulations ſuperfluous. - | 

Among the domeſtick Cares, it will not be from the Purpoſe 
to take particular Notice of one, which requir'd little Trouble 
or Difficulty, and yet prov'd as Beneficial and Serviceable as a- 
ny other Inſtitution : I mean the uſing Children to ſpeak the 
Language purely at firſt ; by letting them hear nothing but the 
trueſt and moſt proper Phraſe. By this only Advantage ſeve- 
ral Perſons — at no ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were 
ſo unhappy as to want many other Qualifications. | 

Tully ſays that the Gracchi were. educated, von tam in gremio, 
quam in ſermone matris: And he reports of C Curio, who was 
reckon'd the third Orator of his time, that he underſtood no Poer, 
had read no Books of Eloquence', had made no tonic, Col- 
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lections: and had no Knowledge of the publick or private Part i 


of the Law. The only thing which gain d him his Applauſe was 


a clean, ſhining, Phraſe, and a ſuddden quickneſs and Fluency of i 


Expreſſion. This he got purely by the Benefit of his private 
Education; being us'd to ſuch a correct and polilh'd way of 
{peaking in the Houſe were he was brought up (a). = 

For Maſters, in the firſt Place they had the Literatores or 
Teri a, Who taught the Children to write and read: To 


theſe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 


Years (5). Being come from under their Care they were ſent 
to the Grammar Schools, to learn the Art of ſpeaking well, and i 
the underſtanding of Authors: Or more frequently in the Houſe 
of great Men, ſome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd for that 
Employment. : 

It is pleaſant to conſider what Prudence was us'd in theſe early i 
Years, to inſtill into the Children's Minds a Love and Inclinati- 
on to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greateſt Share 
of their Honours and Preferments. or Cicero Atticus, in 
his Second Book de Legibus, that when they were Boys, they 
us'd to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Heart, 
in the ſame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And 
Plutarch relates in his Life of younger. Cato, that the very 
Children had a Play in which they acted Pleadings of Cauſes be- 
fore the Judges ; accuſing one another, and carrying the con- 
demn'd Party to Priſon. 

The Maſters already mention'd, together with the Inſtructors 
in the ſeveral ſorts of Manly Exerciſes, for the improving of 
their natural Strength and Force, do not properly deſerve that 
Name, if ſet in view with the Rhetoricians and Philoſophers; 
who after that-Reaſon had diſplay'd her Faculties, and eſta- 
bliſh'd her command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn the 


Advantages of Nature, and to give the laſt hand toward the 


forming of a Roman Citizen. Few Perſons made any great Fi- 
gure on the Scene of Action in their own time, or in 3 
afterwards, who beſides the conſtant frequenting of Public 
Lectures, did not keep with them in the Houſe tome eminent 
Profeſſor of Oratory, or Wiſdom. ä 1 | 

I have often thought that one main Reaſon of the prodigiou 
Progreſs made by young Gentlemen, under theſe private Tu 
tors, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we fine 
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to have been between Maſter and Scholar, by which means 
WGovernmeut and Inſtruction proceeded in the ſweeteſt and eaſi- 
Weſt way. All Perſons in the happy Ages of Rome, had the ſame 
Honour and Reſpect for their Teachers, as Pers had for his 
W Maſter, Cornutus the Stoick, to whom addreſſing himſelf in his 
Wfth Satire, he thus admi * deſcribes his own Love and Piety 
: to his Governour, and the ſtrict Friendſhip that was between 
them, | ; 


Cumg; iter ambiguum eſt, & vitæ neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 

Me tibi ſuppoſui: teneros tu ſuſcipis annos 

Socratico, Cornute, ſmu ; tunc fallere ſolers 
Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores; 

Et premitur ratione animus vinciq; laborat, 
Artiſicemꝗq; tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 

Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles ; 

Et tecum primas epulis decerpere notes, 

Unum opus, & requiem pariter diſponimu amo, 
Atque werecunda laxamus ſeria menſa. | 
Non equidem hoc dubites amborum frdere certo © 
Conſentire dies, & ab uno ſidere duci. 290 
Noſtra vel æquali ſuſpendit tempora librd 

Parca tenax veri, ſeu nata fidelibus hora 

Dividit in Geminos concordia fata duorum ; 
Saturnumq; gravem noſtro Jove fregimus und. 
Neſcio quod, certe eſt quod me tibi temperat aſtrum. 


Juſt at the Age when Manhood ſets me free, 
then depos d my ſelf, and left the Reins to thee : 
On thy wiſe Boſom I repos'd my Head, 

And by my better Socrates was bred. | 
Then thy ſtraight Rule ſet Virtue in my fight, 
The crooked Line reforming by the right, 

My Reaſon took the Bent of thy Command; 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy skilful Hand. 
Long Summer-days thy Precepts I rehearſe, 
And Winter-nights were ſhort in our Converſe. 
One was our Labour, one was our Repole ; 
One frugal Supper did our Studies cloſe. 

Sure on our Birth ſome friendly Planet ſhone, 
And as our Souls, our Horoſcope was one, 


Whether 
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of Youth, leſs Remarkable than the Eſteem and Duty of their 
- "ay Which makes Juvenal break out into that elegant 
apture : | 


| Spiranteſq; crocos, & in urna perpetuum ver, 


Bar, and in the Field ; becauſe if the ſucceſs of their Valour and 
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Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn, 
Or with the riſing Balance we were born. 5 
Both have the ſame Impreſſion from above, 
And both have Saturns Rage repel'd by Fove. 
What Star I know not, but tome Star I find, 

. Has giv'n thee an Aſcendant o'er my Mind. 

| Fs 2 [ Mr. Dryden, 


Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to the Informers 


Dii majorum umbris te uuem & ſine pondere terram 


Qui 1 ſanct᷑i voluere parent is 


Eſſe loco (a). 


In Peace ye Shades of our great Grandſires reſt, 

No heavy Earth your ſacred Bones moleſt. 

Eternal Springs arid riſing Flowers adorn 

The Reliques of each venerable Urn : 

Who pious Reverence to their Tutors paid, 

As parents Honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. 
. | { Mr. Charles Dryden. 


At the Age of Seventeen Years, the young Gentlemen, when 
they put on their manly Gown, were brought in a ſolemn Man- 
ner to the Forum, and enter d in the Study of Pleading : Not 
only if they defign'd to make this their chief Profeſſion, but altho' 
their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we ſcarce meet 
with any famous Captain who was not a good Speaker; or any 
eminent Orator, who had not ſerv'd ſome time in the Army. 
Thus it was requiſite for all Perſons who had any Thoughts of 
riſing in the World, to make a good Appearance both at the 


Conduct ſhou'd advance them to any conſiderable Poſt, it wou'd 
have prov'd almoſt impoſſible, without the - advantage of Elo- 
quence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate and Peo- 
ple. Or if the Force of their Oratory ſhou'd in time procure 
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$:cm the honourable Office of Prætor or Conſul; they wou'd 

zot have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government of 

Ine Provinces, (which fell to their Share at the Expiration of 

Inoſe Employments) without ſome experience in Military Com- 
d 


ind. . 
Yet becauſe the Profeſſion of Arms was an art, which wou'd 
afily give them an Opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, and in 
Syhich they wou'd almoſt Naturally excell, as Occaſions ſhould be 
frerwards offer d for their Service; their whole applications 
and Endeavours were directed at preſent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetorick, as the Foundations of their future Grandeur. 
Dr perhaps, they now and then, made a Campaign, as well for 
x Diverſion from Several Labours, as for their Improvement in 

artial Diſcipline. 

In the Dialogue de Oratoribus, we have a very good Account 
of this Admiſſion of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of the 
eceſlity of ſuch a Courle in the Common-Wealth ; which 
oming from ſo great a Maſter cannot fail to be very Pertinent 
ind Inſtructive. | 

« Among our Anceſtors (ſays that Author) the Youth who was 
© defign'd for the Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
now furniſh'd with the Liberal Arts, and the advantage of a 
Pomeſtick Inſtitution, was brought by his Father, or near Rela- 
tions, to the moſt celebrated Orator in the City. Him he us'd 
„ {WT conitantly to attend, and to be always preſent at his perfor- 
wance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordi- 
' rary Aflerfblies of the People: So that by this Means he learnt 
to engage in the Laurels and Contentions bf the Bar, and to 
* approve himſelf a Man at Arms, in the Wars of the Pleaders. 

« For in that ancienr Conſtitution of a mixt State, when the 
Differences were never referr'd to one ſupream Perſon, the 
Orators determin'd Matters as they pleas'd, by prevailing on 


Ir 
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4 the Minds of the ignorant Multitude. Hence came the Ambi- 
ron of Popular Applauſe; hence the great variety of Laws 
he and Degrees; hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of the 
nd WM Magiſtrates, ſometimes carried on whole Nights in the Roſera : 


Hence the frequent Indictment and Impleading of the powerful 
'Criminals, and the expoſing of Houles to Violence and 
Fury of the Rabble : hence the Factions of the Nobility, and 
the conſtant Heats and Bickerings between the Senate and Peo- 
'ple. All which, tho' in a great Meaſure they Diſtracted the 
©Common-Wealth, yet had this good Effect, that they exer- 
cis d and improy'd the Eloquence of thoſe tunes, by propoſing 
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cc the higheſt Rewards to that Study. Becauſe the more excel. 
cc jent any Perſon appear d in the Art of Speaking, the more en. 
<« fily he arriv'd at Honours and Employments; the more he 
ce ſurpaſs d his Collegue in the fame Office, the greater was his 
« Favour with the leading Men of the City, his Authority with the 
<« Senate, and his Renown and Eſteem among the Common, 
« Theſe Men were courted and waited on by Clients even d 


cc mand of Provinces, the very Magiſtrates reverenc d at their 
<« departure, and ador'd at their return: Theſe the higheſt Off. 
« ces of Prætor or Conſul ſeem'd to require, and call for, and 
< court their acceptance: theſe when in a private Station abated 
cc very little of their Authority, while they guided both the Se. 
< nate and People by their Counſel. For they. took this for 
<an infallible Maxim, that without Eloquence twas impoſſible 
c either to attain or to defend a confiderable Truſt in the Com. 
< mon-Wealth: And no wonder, when they were drawn t 
< Buſineſs, even ye their Will, and compelPd to ſhow their 
ce Parts in Publick. When 'twas reckon'd but an ordinary Mat. 
© ter to deliver ones Opinion in ſhort before the Senate, unleſs: 
ce Man cou'd maintain and improve it with the engaging Orna 
< ments of Wit and Elegance. When if they had contracted 
cc any Envy or Suſpicion, they were to anſwer the Accuſer' 
« Charge in Perſon. When they cou'd not ſo much as give 
cc their Evidence, as to Publick Matters, in Writing; but were 
cc 0blig'd to appear in Court, and to deliver it with their own 
cc Mouth. So that there was not only a vaſt Eficouragement 
< but even a neceſſity of Eloquence : To be a fine Speaker ws 
cc counted brave and glorious ; on the other Hand, to act only 
cc a mute Perſon, on the publick Stage, was Scandalous and Re- 
<< proachful. And thus a Senſe of Honour, and deſire of avoid. 
cc ing Infamy, was a main Incitement to their Endeavours in 
ce theſe ſtudies : leaſt they ſhou'd be reckon'd among the Clients 
ce rather than among the Patrons ; leaſt the numerous Depen- 
cc dances tranſmitted to them from their Anceſtors, ſhou'd now xt 
< laſt paſs into other Families, for want of an able Supporter; 
ce leaſt, like a ſort of uſeleſs and unprofitable Creatures, they 
ce ſhou'd either be fruſtrated in their pretenſions to Honour and 
<& Preferments, or elſe diſgrace themſelves and their office by the 

ce miſcarriages of their Adminiſtration. 2 
Craſſus and Antonius, the Two chief Managers of the Dil: 
courſe, in Tuly s firſt Book de Oratore, are repreſented as ver) 
oppoſite in their Judgments, concerning the neceſſary Improve- 
ment; 
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ments of an accompliſlYd Orator. The former denies any Per- 
ſon the Honour of this Name, who does not poſſeſs in ſome 
Degree all the Qualities, both native and acquir'd, that enter 
into the Compoſition of a general Scholar. The Force of his 
Argument lies in this, that an Orator ought to be able to de- 
liver himſelf copiouſly on all manner of Subjects: and he does 
not ſee how any one can anſwer this Character, without ſome 
Excellency in all the Myſteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he wou'd not have 
theſe Acquiſitions ſet ſo looſe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Bottom on every Occaſion ; but that (as a great Man 
expreſſeth it,) they ſhou d rather be ennamell d in his Mind, than 
emboſs'd upon it. That, as the Criticks in Gates and Geſtures 
will eaſily diſcover by the Comportment of a Man's Body 
whether he has learnt to Dance, tho' he does not practice his 
Art in his ordinary Motion: So an Orator when he delivers 
himſelf on any Subject, will eaſily make it appear whether 
he has a full Underſtanding of the particular Art or Faculty 
on which the Cauſe depends, tho' he does not diſcourſe of it 
in the Manner of a Philoſopher, or a Mechanick. Antonius 
on the other Hand, reflecting on the ſhortneſs of Human Life, 
and how great a part of it is commonly taken up in the attain- 
ment of but a few Parts of Knowledge, is inclin'd to believe 
that Oratory does not require the acceſſary attendance of its 
Siſter Arts: but that a Man may be able to proſecute a 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
Advantages of a learned Inſtitution. That, as few Perſons are 
to ſeck in the cultivating of their Land, or the contrivance 
and elegance of their Gardens, tho* they never read Cato de 
Re Ruſticd, or Mago the Carthaginian : So an Orator may 
harangue with a great deal of Reaſon and Truth on a Sub- 
ect taken from any part of Knowledge, without any farther 
Acquaintance with the nicer Speculations, than his common 
denſe and Underſtanding, improv'd by Experience and Con- 
verlation, ſhall lead him. © For who ever (ſays he) when he 
* comes to move the Affections of the Judges or People, ſtops 
*at this, that he hath not Philoſophy enough to dive into the 
* Firſt Springs of the Paſſions, 1 to diſcover their various 
Natures and Operations? Beſides, at this Rate we muſt quite 
"lay aſide the Way of raifing Pitty in the Audience, by re- 
© preſenting the miſery of a diſtreſs d Party, or deſcribing (per- 
* haps) the Slavery which he endures ; when Philoſophy tells us 
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c that a good Man can never be miſerable, and that Virtue i li 
cc always abſolutely free. - 

Now as Cicero without doubt fat himſelf for the Picture which 
in Craſſus his Name, he there draws of an Orator, and there. 
fore ſtrengthens his Argument by his own Example as well uM 
his Judgment; ſo Antonius in the next Dialogue does not ſtick 
to own, that his former Aſſertion was rather taken up for then 
Sake of diſputing and encountering his Rival, than to delive 
the juſt Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore the gentile 
Education in the Politer Ages of Rome being wholly directed 
to the Bar, it ſeems 17 that no part of uſeful Know. 
ledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of the 
main Study; and that all the other Arts were courted, tho” not 
with an equal Paſſion. And upon the whole it appears, that 
a ſtrange Aſſiduity, and unwearied Application, were the very 
Life and Soul of their Deſigns. When their Hiſtorians de- 
ſcribe an extraordinary Man, this always enters into his Cha. 
rater as an eſſential Part of it, that he was iacredibili indufria, 
diligentid ſingulari ; of incredible Induſtry, of ſingular Diligence (a) 
And Cato in Saluſt tells the Senate, that twas not the Arm 
ſo much as the Induſtry of their Anceſtors, which Advance 
the Grandeur of Rome. So that the Founders and Regul 
tors of this State, in making Diligence and Labour neceſſary 

ali6cations of a Citizen, took the ſame Courſe as the Po- 
ets will have Jupiter to have thought on, when he ſucceeded 
to the Government over the Primitive Mortals. 


Pater ipſe coleudi 
Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit; primuſq; per artem 
Movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, . 
Nec torpere gravi paſſus ſua regna veterno (6). 


To confirm the Opinion of their extream Induſtry and per- 
petual Study and Labour, it may not ſeem impertinent to in- 
ſtance in the Three common Exerciſes of Tranſlating, Declaim- 
ing and Reciting. 

Tranſlation the ancient Orators of Rome look'd on as a moſt 
uſeful, tho a moſt laborious Employment. All Perſons that ap- 
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(a) Arch-Biſhop Tillot, Sermon of Education. (5) Virg. Gerog. 1. 0 
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i p lied themſelves to the Bar, propos d commonly ſome one Ora- 
x or of Greece for their conſtant Pattern; either Liſias, Hyperides, 
ch, Demoſthenes or * 3 as their Genius was inclin d. Him 
re. hey continually ſtudied, and to render themſelves 1 
Matters of his Excellencies, were always making him fpea 
ick heir own Tongue. This Cicero, Quinctilian, and Pliny Junior, 
the nin as an indiſpenſable Duty, in order to the acquiring any 
ver ralent in Eloquence. And the firſt of theſe great Men, 
tie eſides his many Verſions of the Orators for his private ule ; 
Pblig'd the Publick with the Tranſlation of ſeveral Parts of 


W. eto and Xenophon in Proſe, and of Homer and Aratus in 
the erſe. | 

not As to Declaiming, this was not only the main Thing, at 
hat rhich they labour d under the Maſters of Rhetorick, but 


hat they practis'd long after they undertook real Cauſes, and 
had gain d a conſiderable Name in the Forum. Suetonius in 
his Book of famous Rhetoricians, tells us that Cicero declaim'd 
n Greek, till he was elected Prætor, and in Latin till near his 
Death. That Pompey the Great, juſt at the breaking out of the 
ivil War, reſum'd his old Exerciſe of declaiming, that he might 
he more eaſily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook the 
Defence of Ceſar's, Cauſe, in his Publick Harangues. That 
arc Antony and Auguſtus did not lay aſide this Cuſtom, even 
hen they were engag'd in the Siege of Mutina: And that 
ero was not only conſtant at his Declamations, while in a 
private Station, but for the firſt Year after his Advancement to 
e Empire, 

t is worth remarking, that the Subject of theſe old Decla- 
ations was not a meer fanciful Thefis, but a Caſe which 
ight probably be brought into the Courts of Judicature. . The 
ontrary Pract 

luguſt an Age, to the great debaſing of Eloquence, is what 
Petronius inveighs ſo ſeverely againſt in the beginning of his 
atyricox, in a Strain ſo Elegant that it wou'd loſe a great Part 
df the Grace and Spirit in any Tranſlation. 

When I of Recitation, I intend not to inſiſt on the 
rublick Performances of the Poets in that kind, for which 
purpoſe they commonly borrow'd the Houſe of fome of their 
obleſt Patrons, and carried on the whole Matter before a vaſt 
—. encourſe of People, and with abundance of Ceremony. For 
onſidering the ordinary Circumſtances of Men of that Pro- 
on, this may be thought not ſo much the ES*& of an 


* induſtrious 
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ice, which crept into ſome Schools after the 
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nduſtrious Temper, as the neceſſary way of raiſing a Na- 
among the Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood. And *t 
evident that under ſome Princes the moſt celebrated of th 
Tribe, for all their Trouble and Pains in proclaiming theiffi 
Parts to the Multitude, cou'd hardly keep themſelves from ſtu 
ving : as Juvenal obſerves of Statins, | 


Sed chm fregit ſubſelia verſu, 
Eſurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. 


I wou'd mean therefore the Rehearſal of all manner d 
Compoſitions in Proſe or Verſe perform'd by Men of ſony 
Rank and Quality, before they oblig'd the World with thei 
Publication. This was done ordinarily in a meeting of Friend 
and Acquaintance, and now and then with the admiſſion of 
more numerous audience. The Deſign they chiefly aim'd : 
was the correction and improvement of the Piece. For th 
Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on the 
Occaſions than at other times, muſt needs take more Notiq 
of every Word and Sentence, while he ſpoke them before th 
Company, than he did in the Compoſure, or in the comma 
Superviſal. Beſides, he had the advantage of all his Friend 
Judgments, whether intimated to him afterwards in Private Con 
ference, or tacitly declar'd at the Recital by their Looks and 
Nods, with many other Tokens of Diſlike or Approbation 
In the fuller Auditories he had the Benefit of ſeeing what tool 
or what did not take with People; whoſe common Suffrage wi 
of ſo great Authority, in this Caſe, that Pomponius Secundus, 
celebrated Author of Tragedies, when he couſulted with hy 
Friends about the poliſhing any of his Writings, if they ha 


and Propriety of any Thought or Expreſſion, us'd always 1 
fay, AD POPULUM PROVOCO, I APPE A 
TO THE PEOPLE, as the beſt deciders of the Cor 
troverly (a). | 
The Example of younger Pliny in this Practice is very ob- 
ſervable, and the account which we have of it is given us bj 
himſelf, I omit (ſays he) zo Way or Method that may ſeen 
Proper for correction: And firſt I take a ſtrict View of bat! 
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am ave Written, and confider thoroughly of the whole Piece. In the 

„* place I read it over to Two or Three Friends: and ſoon af- 
e, end it to others for the Benefit of their Obſervations, If 
a4 in any doub concerning their Criticiſms, I take in 
e a//i/Fance of one or tuo beſides my ſelf to judge and debate 
he Matter. Laſt of all, I recite before a greater Number; Aud 
. i 15 Time that I furniſh my ſelf with the SeverefF Emen- 
lations (a). 
lt might be a farther Pleaſure on this Subject to deſcribe 
he whole Inſtitution and Courſe of Study of the moſt famous 
Romans, with their gradual advances to thoſe Vertues and at- 
ainments, which we ſtill admire in their Story. But the ac- 
ount which Cicero gives of himſelf in his Brutus, and ſome 

ints from other Parts of his Works, will excuſe, if not com- 
and, the ommiſſion of all the reſt. And it is no ordinary Hap- 
pineſs that we are oblig d with the Hiſtory of that excellent 
Perſon from his own Hand, whom we muſt certainly pitch 
pon for the firſt and greateſt Example, if we were beholden 
bn] the Relations of other Men. 
or ſome time after his Admiſſion to the Forum he was 
conſtant Auditor of the beſt Pleaders when ever they ſpoke 
n Publick : every Day he ſpeut ſeveral hours in writing, reading 
ind improving his Invention; beſides the Exerciſes he perform d 
n the Art of Oratory. For the Knowledge of the Civil Law, 
e applied himſelf with all imaginable Diligence to Q. Scevela 
he moſt celebrated Profeſſor of that Science; who tho* he 
lid not make it his Buſineſs to 7 Scholars, yet was ve- 

y ready and willing to aſſiſt ſuch Perſons in this Study as de- 
i'd his Advicc and Directions. Twas to this Scævola that 
icero's Father when he put him on his Manly Gown, committed 
is Son, With a ſtrict Charge never to ſtir from him, but upon 
xtraordinary Accounts, 

About the 197h Year of his Age, in the Heat of the Conten- 
ion between Marius and Sylla, when the Courts of Judicature 
vere ſhut up, and all things in Confuſion ; Philo, the Prince 
df the Academy, leaving Athens on occaſion of the Mithridatick 
Var, took up his Reſidence in Rome. Cicero wholly reſign'd 
Fimſelf to his Inſtitution, having now fix'd the bent of his 
houghts and Inclinations to Philoſophy, to which he gave the 
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more diligent Attendance, becauſe the diſtractions of the Times 
gave him little Reaſon to hope that the judicial Proceſs, and the 
regular Courſe of the Laws, wou'd even be reſtor'd to their 
former Vigour. Yet not entirely to forſałe his Oratory, at the 
fame time he made his Applications to Molo the Rhodian, 2 
famous Pleader and Maſter of Rhetorick. 
Sylla being now the ſecond time advanc'd againſt Mit hridates, 
the City was not much diſturb'd with Arms for Three Years 


together. During this Interval, Cicero, with unwearied Dili- Wh 


2 made his Advances Day and Night in all manner of 
earning; having now the Benefit of a New Inſtructor Diodotu 
the Stoic, who liv'd and died in his Houſe. To this Maſter 
beſides his improvement in other uſeful Parts of Knowledge, 
he was particularly oblig'd for keeping him continually exer- 
cis d in Logic, which he calls a conciſe and compact kind of 


Eloquence. 


But tho engag'd at the fame time in ſo many and ſuch dit- 
ferent Faculties, he let no day flip without ſome performance 
in Oratory: Declaiming conſtantly with the beſt Antagoniſts 
he cou'd light on among the Students. In this Exerciſe he did 
not ſtick to any one Language, but ſometimes made uſe of 
Latin, ſometimes of Greek ; and indeed more frequently of the 
latrer ; either becauſe the Beauties and Ornaments of the Greek 


Style, wou'd by this means grow ſo Natural as eafily to be imi- 


not be ſuch proper Judges of his Style and Method, nor ſo 
well able to correct his Failures, if he deliver'd himſelf in any 
other than their Native Language. b 

Upon Sylla's Victorious return and his Settlement of the 
Common- wealth, the Lawyers recover d their Practice, and the 
ordinary Courſe of judicial Matters was revived. And then it 
was that Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage 
of Publick and Private Cauſes. His firſt Oration in a Pub. 
lick Fudgment, was the Defence of Sextus Roſcius , proſecuted 
by no leſs a Man than the Di&ator himſelf, which was the 
Reaſon that none of the old ſtanch Advocates dar'd appear 
in his behalf. Cicero carried the Cauſe, to his great Honour, 
being now about Six or Seven and Twenty : And having 
behav'd himſelf ſo remarkably well in his firſt Enterprize, 
there was no Buſineſs thought too weighty or difficult for his 
management. | | 
He found himſelf at this time to labour under a very weak 


Conſtitution 
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onſtitution, to which was added the Natural Default in his 
Snake of a long and thin Neck: fo that in Probability the la- 
Pour and ſtraining of the Body requir'd in an Orator cou'd not 
FLonſiſt but with manifeſt Danger of his Life. This was eſpe- 
Wally to be fear'd in him, becauſe he was obſerv'd in his 
5 Pleadings ro keep his Voice always at the higheſt Pitch in a 
Snoſt vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the ſame time to 
ſe a proportionable Violence in his Geſture and Action. Upon 

Whis Conſideration the Phyſicians, and his neareſt Friends, were 
ontinually urging him to lay aſide all thoughts of a Profeſſion 
which appear'd fo extreamly prejudicial to his Health. But 
Wicero ſhew'd himſelf equally inflexible ro theAdvice of the one, and 
Wo the Entreaties of the other; and declar'd his Relolution rather 
o run the riſque of any Danger that might happen, than de- 
rive himſelf of the Glory which he might juitly challenge 
rom the Bar. 


S Confirming himſelf in this Determination, he began to think, 

hat upon altering his Mode of ipeaking, and bringing his Voice 
down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate 
onſiderably of the Heat and Fury which now tranſported 
im, and by that Means avoid the Damage which ſeem'd now 
to threaten his Deſign. 


For the effecting of the Cure, he concluded on a Journey 
nto Greece: And fo, after he had made his Name very conſide- 
able in the Foram, by Two Years pleading, he left the City. 
Being arriv'd at Athens, he took up his Reſidence for Six Months 
ith the Philoſopher Atticus, the wiſeſt and moſt noble Aſſer- 
or of the old Academy: and here under the direction of the 
rreateſt Maſter, he renew'd his Acquaintance with that Part of 
earning which had been the conſtant Entertainment of his 
Youth , at the ſame time performing his Exerciſes in Orato- 
y under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian , an eminent Pro- 
ellor of the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuit 
ound all Aſia, with ſeveral of the moſt celebrated Orators and 
hetoricians, who voluntarily offer'd him their Company. 


But not ſatisfied with all theſe Advantages, he fail'd to Rhodes, 
nd there entred himſelf once more among the Scholars of the 
ng Famous Melo, whom he had formerly heard at Rome: One 
& , lat, beſides his admirable Talent at pleading, and penning, had 
his peculiar Happineſs in marking and correcting the Defaults 
nany Performance. Twas to his inſtitution that Cicero grate- 
cak Wully acknowledges he ow d the retrenching of his Juvenile Heat 


and 
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Of the Building of the CITY. 


»HILE we view the Original of States and 
A Kingdoms (the moſt delightful and ſur- 
prizing Part of Hiſtory,) we eaſily diſcern, 
as the firſt and faireſt Proſpect, the Riſe of 
the Fewy/b and Roman Common-wealths : 
Of which, as the former had the Honour al- 

ways to be eſteem' d the Favourite of Heaven, and the peculiar 
Care of Divine Providence; ſo the other had very good Pre- 
tenſions to ſtyle Herſelf the Darling of Fortune; who ſeem'd to 
expreſs a more than ordinary Fondneſs for this her . youngeſt 
Daughter, as if ſhe had deſign'd the Three former Monarchies 
purely for a Foil to ſet off this latter. Their own Hiſtorians rarely 
begin without a Fit of Wonder; and, before they proceed to de- 
lineate the glorious Scene, give themſelves the liberty of ſtand- 

ing {till ſome time, to aumure at a diſtance, n 

For the Founder of the City and Republick, Authors have long 

"WW lince agreed on Romulus, Son of Rhea Sylvia, aud Deſcendant of 
Aneas, from whom his Pedigree may; be thus in ſhort 1 d: 

| DOR 
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Upon the final Ruin and Deſtruction of Troy by the Grecian, 
FEneas, with a ſmall number of Followers, had the good fortune 
to ſecure himſelf by flight. His eſcape was very much counte- 
nanc'd by the Enemy, inaſmuch as upon all occaſions he had ex- 
preſs'd his Inclinations to a Peace, and to the reſtoring of Helen, 
the unhappy cauſe of all the Miſchief. Sailing thus from Troy, 
after a tedious Voyage, and great variety of adventures, he ar- 
riv'd at laſt at Latium, a pare of Italy ſo calbd, à latendo, or 
from /ying hid; being the Place that Saturn had choſe for his Re- 
tirement, when expelbd the Kingdom of Crete by his rebellious 
Son Fupiter. Here applying himſelf to the — of the Country, 
at that time Latinus, he obtain'd his only Daughter, Lavinia, in 
Marriage ; and upon the Death of his Father-in-Law, was left in 
poſſeſlion of the Crown. He remoy'd th Imperial Seat from 
Laurentium to Lavinium, a City which he had built himſelf in 
Honour of his Wife; and upon his deceaſe ſoon after, the Right of 
Succeſſion reſted in Aſcanius; whether his Son by a former Wife, 
and the fame he brought with him from Toy, or another of that 
Name, which he, had by Lavinia, Livy leaves undetermin'd. 
Aſeanius being under Age, the Government was entruſted in the 
hands of Lavinia: But, as ſoon as he was grown up, he left his 
Mother in poſſeſſion of Lavinium ; and removing with of the 
Men, laid the Foundation of a New City, along the fide of the 
Mountain Albanus, call'd from thence Longa Alba. After him, b 
a Succeſſion of Eleven Princes, the Kingdom devolv'd at al 
to Procas, Procas at his Death left two Sons, Numitor and Amu- 
lius; of whom Amulius over-reaching his elder Brother, oblig'd 
Him to quit his Claim to the Crown, which he thereupon ſecur'd 
to himſelf ; and to prevent all diſturbance that might probably 
ariſe to him or his Poſterity, from the elder Family, making 
away with all the Males, he conſtrain'd Numitor's only Daugh- 
ter, Rhea Sylvia, to take on her the Habit of a Veſtal, and conſe- 
quently a Vow of perpetual Virginity. However, the Princes 
was ſoon after found with Child, and deliver'd of two Boys, Ro- 
mulus and Remus. The Tyrant being acquainted with the truth, 
immediately condemn'd his Niece to ſtrait Impriſonment, and the 
Infants to be expos'd, or carry d and left ina ſtrange Place, where 
twas very improbable they ſhould meet with any relief. The 
Servant, who had the Care of this inhumane Office, left the Chil- 
dren at the bottom of a Tree, by the Bank of the River Tibe-. 
In this ſad Condition, they were caſually diſcover'd by Fauſtulus 
the King's Shepherd ; who being wholly ignorant of the Plot, 
wok the Infants up, and carry d them home to his Wife Laurent ia, 
| | wt to 
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to be Nurs'd with his own Children (2). This Wife of his had 
formerly been a common Proſtitute, call'd in Latin Læpa; which 
Word ſignifying likewife a She-Wolf, gave occaſion to the Story 
Jof their being nurs d by ſuch a Beaſt; though ſome take the 
Word always in a literal Senſe, and maintain that they really 
ſubſiſted ſome time, by ſucking this Creature, before hey had 
the good Fortune to be reliev'd by Fauſtulus (C). The Boys, as 
they grew up, diſcovering the natural Greatneſs of their Minds 
| Thoug addicted themſelves to the generous Exerciſes of 
Hunting, Racing, Taking of Robbers, and ſuch-like; and al- 
ways expreſs d a great Deſire of engaging in any Enterprize that 
appear'd hazardous and Noble (c). Now there happening a Quar- 
rel betwixt the Herdſmen of Numitor and Amulius, the former 
lighting caſually on Remus, brought him before their Maſter to 
be examin d. Numitor, learning from his own Mouth the ſtrange 
Circumſtances of his Education and Fortune, eaſily gueſs'd him 
to be one of his Grand-Sons, who had been expord. He was 
ſoon confirm'd in this Conjecture, upon the arrival of Fauſtulus 
and Romulus ; when the whole Buſineſs being laid open, upon 
Conſultation had, gaining over to their Party a ſufficient number 
of the diſaffected Citizens, they contriv'd to ſurprize Amulius, 
and re-eſtabliſh Numitor. This Deſign was ſoon after very hap- 
pily put in execution, the Tyrant Slain, and the old King reſtor d 
to 2 ul Enjoyment of the Crown (d). The young Princes had 
no ſooner re- ſeated their Grand- Father in his Throne, but they be- 
gan to think of procuring, one for themſelves. They had higher 
Thoughts than to take up with the Reverſton of a Kingdom; and 
„ vere unwilling to live in Alba, becauſe they could not Govern 
dere: So taking with them their Foſter-Father, and what others 
S they could get together, they began the F oundation of a New 
>. City, in the ng where, in their Infancy, they had been 
fs brought up (e). The Hrſt. Walls were ſcarce Enilird, when, upon 
„ : Vight Quarrel, the occalion of N is variouſly reported by 
b. Hiſtorians, the younger Brother had the misfortune to be Slain, 
he Thus the whole Power came into Romuluss hands; who carry- 
ing on the remainder of the Work, gave the City a Name in al- 
hs bfion to his own, and hath been ever accounted the Founder and 
il. Patron of the Roman Common-wealth. | 


* 
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ot (a) Zzvy, lib. 1. (b) See Dany Notes to Roſſnus s Antiquities, lib. 1. 
1 8 I. (e) Plutarch in the Life of Remulu. (a) Ibid. and Livy, lib. 1. 
% ME) Puuarch, as beſore; and Livy, lib. i. | 
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cap. 5. (F) Florus, lib. 1. cap. 6. (g) See Florus, lib. 1. cap. 7. 
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„Ar IE. 
of the Roman Affairs under the Kings. 


THE witty Hiſtorian (a) had very good reaſon to entitule 
i the we > of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome; for tis cer- 
tain, that under them ſhe was hardly able to find her own Legs, 
and at the beſt had but a very feeble Motion. The greateſt 
— of Romulus's time was taken up in making Laws and Regu- 
ations for the Common-wealth : Three of his State Deſigns, 
mean the Ahylum, the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and his way 
of treating thoſe few whom he conquer'd, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of thoſe Times, fo they contributed, in an extra- 
ordinary degree, to the advancement of the New Empire. But 
then Numa's long Reign ſerv d only for the Eſtabliſhment of Prieſts 
and Religious Orders; and in thoſe Three and forty Years (6), 
Rome gain'd not ſo much as one Foot of Ground. Tullus Ho- 


frilins was wholly employ'd in converting his Subjects from the 


pleaſing Amuſements of Superſtition, to the rougher Inſtitution 
of Martial Ditcipline : Yer we find nothing memorable related of 
his Conqueſts ; only that after a long and dubious War, the No- 
ms entirely ruin'd their Old Mother Ale (c). After him, As. 


cus Martius, laying aſide all Thoughts of extending the Bounds 


of the Empire, apply'd himſelf wholly to ſtrengthen and beautife 
the City (4); AF eſteem'd the Commodiouſneſs and Magnif- 
cence of that, the nobleſt Defign he could poſſibly be engag d 
in. Tarquinius Priſcus, tho' not altogether ſo quiet as his Prede- 
ceſſor, yer conſulted very little elſe beſides the Dignity of the Se- 
nate, and the Majeſty of the Government; for the encreaſe of 
which, he appointed the Ornaments and Badges of the ſeveral 
Officers, to diſtinguiſh them from the Common People (e). A 
more peaceful Temper appear'd in Servius Iullius, whole principal 
ſtudy was to have an exact account of the Eftates of the Romans; 
and according to thoſe to divide them into Tribes (J), that fo 
they might contribute with Juſtice and Proportion to' the Publick 
Expences of the State. Tarqum the Proud, tho perhaps more 
engag d in Wars than any of his Predeceſlors (g), yet had in his 


| (a) Florus in the Preface to his Hiſtory. (b) Plutarch in the Life of M. 
ma. (c) Florus, lib. I. cap. 3- (d) Idem, lib. 1. cap. 4. (e) Idem, lib. 1. 
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Nature ſuch a ſtrange Compoſition of the moſt extravagant Vices, 
as muſt 3 have prov d fatal to the growing Tyranny. 
And had not the Death of the unfortunate Lucretia, adminiſtred 
to the People an Oppdrtunity of Liberty, yet a far ſlighter matter 
vould have ſerv'd them for a ſpecious Reaſon, to endeavour the 
aſſertion of their Rights. However on this Accident, all were 
¶ſuddenly tranſported with ſuch a mixture of Fury and Compaſ- 
¶ſion, that under the Conduct of Brutus and Collatinus, to whom 
the dying Lady had recommended the Revenge of her injur d Ho- 
Inour (a), ruſhing immediately upon the Tyrant, they expell'd him 
Sand his whole Family. A new Form of Government was now 
S rcloly'd on; and becauſe to live under a divided Power, carry'd 
ſomething of Complacency in the Proſpect (5), they unanimouſly 
conferr'd the Supreme Command on the Two generous Aſſerters 
of their Liberties (c). Thus ended the Royal Adminiſtration, 
after it had continu'd about Two hundred and fifty Years. 

Florus, in his Reflections on this Firſt Age of Rome, cant forbear 
applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it ſhould be 
bleis d, in that weak Age, with a Succeſſion of Princes ſo fortu- 
nately different in their Aims and Deſigns; as if Heaven had pur- 
poſely adapted them to the ſeveral Exigencies of the State( d). And 
the famous Mac hiavel is of the ſame Opinion (e). But a judi- 
cious Author (F) hath lately obſerv'd, that this difference of Ge- 
nius in the KIOgS, was ſo 3 from procuring any Advantage to 
the Roman People, that their ſmall encreaſe, under that Govern- 
ment, is referible to no other cauſe. However, thus far we are 
aſlur'd, that thoſe ſeven Princes left behind them a Dominion of 
no larger extent than that of Parma, or Mantua, at preſent. 


(a) Idem, lib. 1. cap. 9. (b) Plmarch in the Life of Poplicola. (c) Ibid. 
& Florus, lib. 1.cap. 9. 9 Fdem, cap. 8. (e) Machiave!'s Diſcourſes on 
Livy, lib. 2. cap. 12. (F) Monſieur St. ZEuremont's Reflections on the 
Genius of the Reman People, cap. 1. 
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HE T rant was. no ſooner expelPd, but, as it uſually hap- 


pens, there was great plotting and deſigning for his Reſtau- 


Sons had e 


ration. nag th other young Noble-men, Brutus his two 


racy being happily diſcover'd, and the Traytors brought before 
the Conſuls, to Grder to their Puniſhment, Brutus only addreſſing 


himſelf to his Sons, and demanding whether they had any De- 
fence to make againſt the Indictment, upon their ſilence, or- 


d themſelves in the Aſſociation : But the Conſpi- 
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fular Government, to the frſt Punic War. | 


der'd them immediately to be Beheaded : and ſtaying himſelf to Miſer 


ſee the Execution, committed the reſt to the Judgment᷑ of his Col- MW 


league (4). No Action among the Old Romans has made a 
greater noiſe than this. Twould be exceeding difficult to deter- 
mine, whether it proceeded from a Motion of Heroick Virtue ; 
or the Hardneſs of a cruel and unnatural Humour ; or whether 
Ambition had not as great a ſhare in it as either. But tho! the 


Flame was ſo happily ſtifled within the City, it ſoon broke out 


with greater Fury abroad: for Tarquin was not only receiv'd 
with all imaginable Kindneſs and Reſpect by the neighbouring 
States, but ſupplied too with all Neceſlaries, in order to the re- 
covery of his Dominions. The moſt powerful Prince in Ttaly 
was at that time Por ſenna, King of Hetruria, or Tuſcany; who 
not content to furniſh him with the ſame Supplies as the reſt, ap. 
proach'd with a numerous Army, in his behalf, to the very Walls 
of Rome (). The City was in great hazard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of the Virtue and gallant Diſpoſition. of the 
Romans, induc'd the Beſieger to a Peace (c). The moſt: remark- 
able Inſtances of this extraordinary Courage, were Cocles, Mi- 
tius, and Clelia. Cocles, when the Romans were beaten back in 
an unfortunate Sally, and the Enemy made good their Purſuit to 


the very Bridge, only with the aſſiſtance of two Perſons, de- 


fended it againſt their whole Power, *till his own Party broke it 


_ down behind; and then caſt himſelf in his Armour into the Ri- 


— 


(0) Plaarch. in vita Poplicele,. (b) Iden, &. . Florus, lb. 1. (e) Pla 
in Poplicol. EIA e l 
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ſonally engaging in the Action. This being contrary to the re. 
ceiv'd Law of Nations, was reſented in ſo high a manner by the 
Enemy, that breaking up from before Claſium, the whole Arm) 
march'd directly toward Rome. About eleven Miles from th; 
City, they met with the Roman Army, Commanded by the Mil. 
tary Tribunes, who Engaging without any Order or Diſcipline, 
receiv d an entire Defeat. Upon the arrival of this ill New, 
the greateſt part of the Inhabitants immediately fled : Thot 
that reſolvd to ſtay, Fortified themſelves in the Capitol. Th 
Gauls ſoon appear d at the City-Gates ; and deſtroying all with 
Fire and Sword, carry'd on the Siege of the Capitol with all im 
ginable Fury: At laſt, reſolving on a general Aſſault, they wer 
diſcover'd by the Cackling of the Geeſe that were kept for tha 
ſe; and as many as had climb'd the Rampart, were drivaſi 
down by the valiant Manlius; when Camillus, ſetting upon then 
in the Rear with Twenty thouſand Men that he got together 
about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. The greatel 
art of thoſe that eſcap d out of the Field, were cut off in ſtrap. 
ling Parties, by the Inhabitants of the Neighbouring Towns and 
Villages. The City had been ſo entirely demoliſh'd, that upon 
the return of the People, they thought of removing to Veii, a City 
ready Built, and excellently provided of all Things. But being 
diverted from this Deſign, by an Omen, (as they thought) they ſa 
to the Work, with ſuch extraordinary Diligence and Applicatior 
that within the compaſs of a Year, the whole City was re- built 
They had ſcarce gain'd a breathing-time after their Troubles 
when the united Powers of the qui, Volſci, and other Inhabitant 
of Latium, at once invaded their Territories. But they wen 
ſoon over-reach'd by a Stratagem of Camillus, and totally routet 
(a). Nor had the Samnites any better Fate, tho? a People very nu 
merous, and of great Experience in War. . The Contention with 
them laſted no leſs than Fifty Years (4), when they were final) 
ſubdu'd by Papirius Curſor (c). The Tarentine War that fo 
low'd, put ag.end to the entire Conqueſt of Italy. Tarentum, 
City of great Strength and Beauty, ſeated on the Aariatick Sei 
was eſpecially remarkable for the Commerce it maintain'd with 
moſt of the Neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, Illyricum, Sicily 
&c. (4). Among other Ornaments of their City, they had a ip! 
cious Theater for Publick Sports, Built hard by the Sea-ſhoar 
They happen'd to be engag'd in the Celebration of ſome ſuch $0 
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(a) Plat. in vit. Camil. (b) Florus, lib. 1. cap. 16. (e) Liv. bb. 10 
(a) Flor. lib. I. cap. 18. f a 
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emnity, when, upon ſight of the Roman Fleet, that caſually 
aifd by their Coaſts, imagining them to be Enemies, they 
mmediately ſet upon them, and killing the Commander, rifled 
he greateſt part of the Veſſels. Ambaſſadors were ſoon diſ- 
arch d from Rome to demand Satisfaction: But they met with 
ill Reception as the Fleet, being diſgracefully ſent away with- 
put ſo much as a Hearing. Upon this, a War was ſoon com- 
enc'd between the States. The Tare#tines were encreas d by 
n incredible number of Allies from all Parts: But he that made 
be greateſt appearance in their behalf, was Pyrrhus King of Epi- 
„, the molt experienc'd General of his Time. Beſides the 
| hoiceſt of his Troops that accompany'd him in the Expedition, 
e brought into the Field a conſiderable number of Elephants, a 
ort of Beaſts ſcarce heard of till that time in Italy. In the firſt 
gagement, the Romans were in fair hopes of a Victory, when 
he Fortune of the Day was entirely chang d, upon the coming up 
f the Elephants; who made ſuch a prodigious Deſtruction in 
he Roman Cavalry, that the whole Army was oblig'd to retire. 
But the politick General e e fb ſo well the Reman 
ourage, immediately after the Victory, ſent to offer Conditions 
or a Peace; but was abſolutely refus d. In the next Battel, the 
Advantage was on the Roman ſide, who had not now ſuch diſ- 
al Apprehenſions of GW, Elephants, as before. However, the 
uſinets came to another Engagement, when the Elephants, over- 
unaing whole Ranks of their own Men, enrag'd by the Cry 
f a young one that had been wounded, gave the Romans an ab- 
olute Victory (a). Twenty three thouſand of the Enemy were 
ill d (6), and Pyrrhus finally expell'd Italy, In this War the 
Romans had a fair Opportunity to ſubdue the other Parts that re- 
ain d unconquer d, under the pretext of Allies to the Taren- 
ines. So that at this time, about the 4.77th, Year of the Build- 
ng of the City (c), they had made themſelves the entire Ma- 
ers of Italy. | 


(a) Florus, Tbid. (b) Huropius, bb. 7. (c) 15 
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waſled, without any conſiderable Advantage on either fide: Ot 


were finally defeated, with the loſs of 125 Ships ſunk in the En. 
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of the Roman Maire, | from the beginning of thy | 2. 
firſt Punic War, to the firſt Triumvirate. 
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UT the Command of the Continent could not fatisfie the 
Roman Courage; eſpecially white they ſaw ſo delicious a 
Iſle as Sicily almoſt within their reach: They only waited an oc. 
caſion to paſs the Sea, when Fortune prefented as fair an one xy 
they could wiſh. The Inhabitants of Meſſina, a Sicilian City, 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of the daily Encroach-Wſ 
ments of the Carthaginians, a People of vaſt Wealth and Power, 
and that had the ſame Deſign on Sicily as the Romans (a), A 
Fleet was ſoon Mann d out for their Aſſiſtance; and in two Year; 
time, no leſs than Fifty Cities were brought over (5). The en. 
tire Conqueſt of the Iſland quickly follow'd ; and Sardinia and 
Corſica were taken in about the ſame time by a ſeparate von 
dron. And now, under the Command of Regulus and Malius, 
the Conſuls, the War was tranſlated into Africa. Three hundred 
Forts and Caſtles were deſtroy d in their March, and the victo 
rious Legions encamp d under the very Walls of Carthage. The 
Enemy reduc'd to ſuch ſtraits, were obliged to apply themſelve 
to Xantippus, King of the Lacedemonians, the greateſt Captain 
of the Age; who immediately march'd to their Aſſiſtance with 
a numerous and well-diſciplind Army. In the very firſt Engage- 
ment with the Romans, he entirely. defeated their whole Power: 
Thirty thouſand were kill'd on the ſpot, and Fifteen thouſand, 
with the Conſul Regulus, taken Priſoners. But as good Succeſ 
always encourag'd the Romans to greater Deſigns ; ſo a contrary 
Event did but exaſperate them the more. The new Conſul 
were immediately diſpatch'd with a powerful Navy, and a {ut 
ficient number of Land-Forces. Several Campaigns were now 


if the Romans gain'd any thing by their Victories, they generally 
loſt as much by Shipwracks ; when at laſt the whole Power d 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Cart haginiani 


<> (a) Florus, lib. 2. cap. $7 10 Eutrop, lib. * 
gage 
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gagement, 73 taken; 32000 Men killd, and 13000 Priſoners, 
pon this, they were compell d to ſue for a Peace; which, after 
Such 5 and upon very hard Conditions, was at laſt ob- 
in d (4). 
5 yy Carthaginians had too great Spirits to ſubmit to ſuch 
Wnrcaſonable Terms any longer than their Neceſſities oblig'd them. 
In four Years time (6) they had got together an Army of 15000 
Noot, and 20000 Horſe (c), under the Command of the famous 
innibal; who _— a Way through the Pyrenæan Mountains 
Ind the Alpes, reputed till that time impaſſable, deſcended with 
is vaſt Army into Italy. In Four ſucceſſive Battels, he defeated 
Jne Roman Forces; in the laſt of which, at Carne, 40000 of the 
atter were kill'd (4): And had he not been merely caſt away by 
he Envy and IIl-will of his own Country-men, tis more than 
ch-M&robable that he muſt have entirely ruin d the Roman State (e). 
But Supplies of Men and Money being ſometimes abſolutely de- 
yd him, and never coming but very lowly, the Romans had 
uch Opportunities to recruit, as they little expected from ſo ex- 
erienc'd an Adverſary. The wiſe Management of Fabius Maxi- 
mus was the firſt Revival of the Roman Cauſe. He knew ve 
yell the Strength of the Enemy; and therefore march d agai 
im, without intending to hazard a Battel ; but to wait conſtant- 
y upon him, to ſtraiten his Quarters, intercept his Proviſions, 
ind ſo make the victorious Army pine away with Penury and 
ant. With this Deſign he always Encamp'd upon the high 
ills, where the Horſe could have no acceſs to him: When they 
arch d, he did the fame ; but at ſuch a diſtance, as not to be 
ompell d to an Engagement. By this Policy he ſo broke 
annibal's Army, as to make him abſolutely deſpair of getting 
any thing in ITfaly (F). But the concluſion of the War was ow- 
ing to the Conduct of Scipio: He had before reduc'd all Spain 
into Subjection; and now taking the fame courſe as Hannibal 
at firſt had done, he march'd with the greateſt part of the Roman 
Forces into Africa; and carrying all before him to the very Walls 
of Carthage, oblig d the Enemy to call home their General out 
of Italy, for the Defence of the City. Hannibal obeyd; and 
oth Armies coming to an Engagement, after along Diſpute, 
wherein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides are re- 
ported to have out-done Themſelves, the Victory fell to the Ro 
mans, Whereupon the Enemy were oblig d once more to ſte 


(a) Futrop. lib. 2. (b) Florus, bb. 1. cap. 6. O Europ. lib 75 0. ( d) 1bid. | 
) Cornelius Nepos, in vit. Hannibal. (F) Pluach. in vit. Fab. Max. 
3 + for 


highly advanc'd themſelves in the Opinion of the Neighbouring 


ebus King of Syria, who at this time was making great Prepare 


Forces at Sea, under the Command of Hannibal, entirely ruind 


conſiderable Princes in the World being engag d in the Quarrel, 


Conquerour (c). Authors that write of the Four Monarchies, 
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for a Peace; which was again granted them, tho' upon mud 
harder Conditions than before. 4 
The Romans, by the happy concluſion of this War, had 6 8 


States, that the Arheniars, with the greateſt part of Greece, be. 
ing at this time miſerably enflay'd by King Philip of Macedon Wl 
unanimouſly petition'd the Senate for Aſſiſtance. A Fleet with 
2 ſufficient number of Land-Forces, was prelently diſpatchd 
to their Relief; by whoſe Valour, the Tyrant, after ſever 
Defeats, was compell'd to reſtore all Greece to their ancient L. 
berties, obliging himſelf to pay an annual Tribute to the Con 
querours (a). a 3 

Hannibal, after his late Defeat, had apply'd himſelf to Anti- 


tions againſt the Romans, Acilius Glghrio was firſt tent to oppoleſM 
him, and had the Fortune to give him ſeveral Defeats ; when 
Cornelius Scipio, the Roman Admiral, Engaging with the King: 


the whole Fleet. Which Victory being immediately follow d by 
another as ſignal at Land, the effeminate Prince was content. 
ol to = e a Peace at the price of almoſt half his King. 
om (6). | 
Tie victorious Romans had ſcarce concluded the Publick Re- 
Joicings on account of the late Succeſs, when the death of King 
Philip of Macedon preſented them with an occaſion of 2 more 
glorious Triumph. His Son Perſes, that ſucceeded, reſolving 
to break with the Senate, apply d himſelf wholly to raiſing For- 
ces, and procuring other Neceſſaries for a War. Never were 
greater Appearances in the Field than on both ſides, moſt of the 


But Fortune ſtill declar d for the Romans, and the greateſt part of 
Perſess Euer Army was cut off by the Conſul Æmiliu, 
and the King oblig'd to ſurrender himſelf into the hands of the 


here fix the end of the Macedonian Empire. W 
But Rome could not think her ſelf ſecure amongſt all theſe 

Conqueſts, while her old Rival Carthage was yet ſtanding: 

So that upon a flight Provocation, the City, after Three Years 

Siege, was taken, and utterly raſed, by the Valour of Pub- 

5 755 Grand- ſon, by Adoption, to him that conquer d Han- 
4a 6 : 


(O Be, lib. 4. () Florus, bb. 2. cap. 8. () Yell. Poterc. bb, . () Tl 
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= Not long after, Attalus, King of Pergamw, dying without 
ame, left his vaſt Territories, containing near all A/ a, to the 
Rm: (a). And whit of Africa remain'd unconquer d, was for 
She moſt part reduc d in the Jugurt ban War, that immediately 
Bollow'd ; Jugurt ha himſelf, after ſeveral Defeats, being taken 
Prisoner by Marius, and brought in Triumph to Rome (6). 
And now after the Defeat of the Teutopes and Cimbri, that 
ad made an Inroad into Italy, with ſeveral leſſer Conqueſts in 
fa and other Parts, the Mithridatick War, and the Civil 
War between Marius and Sylla, broke out both in the fame 
ear (c). Syd had been ſent General againſt Mitbridates King 
f Pontus, who had ſeiz d on the greateſt part of Aſia and 
baia in an hoſtile manner; when before he was got out of La- 
, S. hpicius, the Tribune of the People, and one of Marivs's 
action, preferr'd a Law to re-call him, and to depute Marius in 
is room. Upon this, Hylla, leading back his aig” 4 and over- 
Wt hrowing Marius ang Sulpicius in his way, having ſettled Affairs 
t Rome, and banifh'd the Authors of the late Sedition, return d 
Wo meet the forreign Enemy (d). His firſt Exploit was the taking 
f 4 hers, and ruining the famous Mole in the Haven Piræus (e). 


ng: Afterwards, in two. Engagements, he kill d and took near 

30000 of the Enemy, and compelld Mit hridates to ſue for a 
de ruce (F). In the mean time, Marius, being call d home by 
ing he new Conſule, had exercis'd all manner of Oruelty at Nome; 
ore whereupon, taking the opportunity of the Truce, Hlla once 
ung ore march d back towards Italy. Marius was dead before his 
or- WF cturn (g); but his two Sons, with the Conſuls, rais'd ſeveral 
ere erwies to oppoſe him. But ſome of the Troops being drawn 
ar dyer to his Party, and the others routed, he entred the City, and 
re 


iſpos d all things at his Pleaſure, aſſuming the Title and Au- 
hority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated the State, 
e laid down that Office, and died in retirement ()). 
Mithridates had ſoon broke the late Truce, and invaded B- 
1cs, nia and Aſia, with as great fury as ever; when the Roman Ge- 
eral Lucullus, routing his vaſt —— by Land and Sea, chas d 
im quite out of Afa ; and had infallibly PF an happy conclu- 


0g: on to the War, had not Fortune reſerv d that Glory for Pom- 
4 i). He being deputed in the room of Lucullus, after the 
act of the new Forces of Mirhridates, compell'd him to fly 
an | _ 


(a) Eutrop. lib. 4. (b) Lid. (e) Entrop. lib. 5 . (d) bid. (e) Vell. Paverc. lib. 
. (f) Eutrop. lib. 5: (2) Fell. Paterc. lib. 2. (h) Aurelius Victer, in wit 
le. () Vell. Paterc. bid. a | l 
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to his Father-in-Law Tigranes King of Armenia. Pompey fol. 
low'd with his Army; and ſtruck ſuch a Terrour into the whole 
Kingdom, that Tigranes was conſtrain'd in an humble manner to 
preſent himſelf to the General, and offer his Realm and Fortune 
to his diſpoſal. At this time the Catilinarian Conſpiracy broke 
out, more famous for the obſtinacy than the number of the Rebels; 
but this was immediately extinguiſh'd by the timely care of Cice- 
ro, and the happy valour of Antony. The Senate, upon the 
News of the extraordinary Succeſs of Pompey, were under ſome 
apprehenſion of his affecting the Supreme Command at his re- 
turn, and altering the Conſtitution of the Government. But 
when they ſaw him diſmiſs his vaſt Army at Brunduſium, and 
proceed in the reſt of his Journey to the City, with no other 
Company than his ordinary Attendants, they receiv'd him with 
all the Expreſſions of rev and Satisfaction, and ho- 
nour'd him with a ſplendid Triumph (Y). | 
&) Vell. Patere. ib. | 


e. 
Of the Roman Afairs , from the beginning of the firſ 
Triumyirate to the end of the Twelve Czſars. 


THE Three Perſons that at this time bore the greateſt Sway 

in the State, were, Craſſus, Pempey, and Ceſar. The firſt 
by reaſon of his prodigious Wealth; Pompey, for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate, and Ceſar, for his admirable Eloquence, 
and a 2 Nobleneſs of Spirit. When now taking advan- 
| the Conſulſhip of Cæſar, they entred into a ſolemn agree- 
ment to let nothing paſs in the Cemmon-wealth without their 
joint Approbation (4). By virtue of this Alliance, they had in 
a little time procur'd themſelves the Three beſt Provinces in the 
Empire, Craſſus Aſia, Pompey Spain, and Cæſar Gaul. Pompey, 
for the better retaining his Authority in the City, choſe to man- 
age his Province by Deputies (4); The other T'wo entred 0n 
their Governments in Perſon. But craſſis ſoon after, in an Ex- 
pedition he undertook againſt the Parthians, had the ill Fortune 
to loſe the greateſt part of his Army, and was him{elf treache- 


(«) Sweton. in Jul. Ceſ. cap. 19. (b) Pater. lib. 2. cap. 48. 
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rouſly murder d (a). In the mean time Cæſar was perſormi 
Wonders in Gaul. No leſs than 40000 of the Enemy he had 
killd, and taken more Priſoners: And Nine Years together 
(which was the whole time of his Government) deſerv'd a Tri- 
umph for the Actions of every Campaigne (6). The Senate, 
amaz'd at the ſtrange Relation of his Victories, were eaſily in- 
clin'd to ſuſpect his Power: So that taking the opportunity When 
he petition d for a ſecond Conſulſhip, they order d him to disband 
his Army, and appear as a private Perſon at the Election (c). 
Ce/ar endeavoured by all means to come to an accommoda- 
tion: But finding the Senate violently averſe to his Intereſt, 
and reſoly'd to hear nothing but what they firſt propos'd (4), 
he was conltrain'd to march towards 1zaly with his Troops, to 
terrifie or force them into a compliance. Upon the News of 
his Approach, the Senate, with the greateſt part of the Nobi- 
lity, paſſing over into Greece, hE entred the City without 
oppoſition ; and creating himſelf Conſul and Dictator, haſted 
with his Army into Spaiz ; where the Troops under Pompey's De- 
puties were compell'd to ſubmit themſelves to his diſpoſal, 
With this Reinforcement he advanc'd towards Macedonia, 
where the Senate had got together a prodigious Army under the 
command of Pompey. In the firſt Engagement, he receiv'd a 
conſiderable Defeat. But the whole Power on both ſides be- 
rit ing drawn up on the Plains of Theſſaly, after a long Diſpute the 
Victory fell to Cæſar, with the entire ruin of the adverſe Party. 
Pompey fled directly towards Ægypt, and Cæſar with his victo- 
rous Legions immediately follow'd. Hearing at his 1 7 
vay chat Pompey had been kill d by order of King Pto/emy, he laid 
firlt I cloſe Siege to Alexandria, the capital City; and having made 
vith Ml himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Kingdom, committed it to the care 
ace, Nof Cleopatra, Siſter to the late King (el. Scipio and Fuba he 
an· ¶ bon after overcame in Africa, and Pompey's Two Sons in Spain (F). 
rec- ¶ And now being receiv'd at his return with the general Ap- 
heir * of the People and Senate, and honour'd with the glorious 
| itles of Father of his Country, and Perpetual Diftator, he was 
the deſigning an Expedition into Partbia; when, after the Enjoyment 
of the Supreme Command no more than five Months, he was 
nan- Wl murder'd in the Senate-Houſe (g): Brutus and Caſ/zxs, with moſt 
of the other Conſpirators, being his particular Friends, and ſuch 
z he had oblig'd in the higheſt manner. | 


(4) Pluarch. in Craſſs. (b) Paterc. lib. 3. (c) Ibid. cap. 49. 4) Thid. cap.cod. 
(1) Suer in Jul. Cf. cap. 35. (F) Ibid. cap. od. () Fare ib. 2. cap. 56. » 
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A Civil War neceflarily follow'd, in which the Senate, con. 


| fſtinig for the moſt part of ſuch as had embrac'd the Faction c 


Pompey, declar'd in favour of the Aſſaſſins, while Mark An. 
tony the Conful undertook the Revenge of Cæſar. With this 
Pretence he exercis'd all manner of Tyranny in the City, and 
had no other deſign but to fecure the chief Command to him. 
ſelf. At laſt, the Senate were oblig d to declare him an Enemy 
to the State; and in purſuance of their Edict, rais'd an Army 
to oppoſe him under the command of Hirtius and Panſa the ney 
Conſuls, and Ofwvins, Nephew and Heir to Cæſar (a). In the 
firſt Engagement -Aztony was defeated ; but Hirtius being kill 
in the Fight, and Panſa dying immediately after, the ſole com. 
mand of the Army came into the Hands of Oct aulus (5b). The 
Senate, before the late Victory, had expreſs'd an extraordinary 
kindneſs for him, and honour'd him with ſeveral marks of their 
particular Eſteem : But now being freed from the danger the 
apprehended from Antony, they ſoon alter d their Meaſures 
and taking little notice of him any longer, decreed the Two Heads 
of the late Conſpiracy, Brutss and Caſſius, the Two Province: 
of Syria and Macedonia, whither they had retir'd upon commil- 
ſion of the Fact (c). Ocfauius was very ſenſible of their deſigns, 


and thereupon was eaſily induced to conclude a Peace with An. 


tony: And ſoon after entring into an Aſſociation with him and 
Lepidus, as his Uncle had done with Crafſus and Pompey, he re. 
turn'd to Rome, and was elected Coniul when under Twenty 
Years of Age (4). And now, by the Power of him and hi 
Two Aſſociates, the old Senate was for the moſt part baniſh'd; 
and a Law preferr d by his Colleague Pedius, That all who had 


been concern d in in the Death of Cſar ſhould be proclaim'd Ene. 


mies to the Common- wealth, and proceeded againſt with all 
Extremity (e). To put this Order in Execution, Off #vius and 
Antony 2dvanc'd with the Forces under their Command toward 
Macedenia, where Brutus and Caſſius had got together a numerou 
Army to oppoſe them, both Parties meeting near the City Pk 
ippi, the Traytors were defeated, and the Two Commanders 
died ſoon after by their own Hands(f). And now for Ten 
Years, all Affairs were manag'd by the Triumviri; when Le- 
dus, ſetting up for himſelf in Sicily, was contented, upon the 
arrival of Octavius, to compound for his Life, with the diſhcn- 
ourable Reſignation of his Share in the Government (g). The 


we Pane... caps 1. (H) Sues. in Auguſt. cap. 11. (c) Florns, lib.4. cap. 7: 
(4) Parerc.tib.z.cap.65 (e)Ibid. () Flormhb.z.cap.7.(g)Paerc.Fb.2 cap.80. 
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riendſhip of Ofavius and Antony was not of much longer 
ontinuance : For the latter, being for ſeveral Enormities decla- 
ed an Enemy to the State, was hnally routed in a Sea-Engage- 
nent at Actium; and, flying thence with his Miſtreſs Cleopatra, 
i11'd himſelf ſoon after, and left the ſole command in the Hand: 
bf Offavius. He by his Prudence and Moderation, gain d fach 
n entire Intereſt in the Senate and People that when he offer d 
o lay down all the Authority he was inveſted with above the reſt, 
nd to reſtore the Common-wealth to the ancient Conſtitution, 
hey unanimouſly agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty was 
ooner to be parted with, than ſo excellent a Prince. How- 


Jn- 


I'd ver, to avo'd all offence, he rejected the ver y Names he 
5m. 5 N 5 * 

bought might be diſpleaſing, and above all things, the Title 
under Dictator, which had been ſo odious in Sylſa and Ceſar. By 
* his means he was the Founder of that Government which con- 
hey inu'd ever after in Rowe. The new Acquiſitions to the Empire, 


ere in his time very conſiderable : Cantabria, Aquitania, Pen- 
„oni, Dalmatia, and Illyricum, being wholly fubdued. The 
ermans were driven beyond the River Albis, and Two of their 
Nations, the Suevi and Sicambri, tranſplanted into Gaul (a). 

Tiberius, tho in Auguſtus his time, he had given proofs of 
an extraordinary Courage in the German War (5); yet upon 
his own Acceſſion to the Crown, is memorable for no Exploit 
but the reducing of Cappadocia into a Roman Province (c); 
and this was owing more to his Cunning, than his Valour. 


* And at laſt, upon his infamous retirement into the Iſland Capreæ, 
a. e grew ſo ſtrangely negligent of the Publick Affairs, as to 
end no Lieutenants for the Government of Spain ria, 
Ene. r ſeveral Years ; to let Armenia be over- run by the Parthians 
\ % by the Dacians, and the Sarmatiens, an almoſt all Gay/, 


by the Germans; to the extreme Danger, as well as Diſhonour, of 

the Empire (4). Caligula, as he far exceeded his Predeceſſor in all 
manner of Debauchery, ſo in relation to Martial Affairs, was 
much his Inferiour. However, he is famous for a Mock-Expedi- 


denon that he made againſt the Germans; when arriving m that 
T part of the Low Countries which is oppoſite to Britain, and recei- 
ng into his Protection a fugitive Prince of the Iſland, he ſent glo- 
' * Tous Letters to the Senate, giving an account of the happy Conqueſt 
* of the whole Kingdom (e). And ſoon after making his Soldiers fill 
The their Helmets with Cockle-ſhells and Pebbles, which he call'd, The 


(0 Sten in Auge. c. 2 1- (b) Vid. Paterc. bb, 2. cap. 106, &c. ( A. 
op, lib, 7. (d) Sueton. in Tib. cap. 41. (e) Suet in Tib. cap. 41. 
P | 
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Spoils of t he Ocean (a), return d to the City to demand a Triumph 

And when that Honour was denied him by the Senate, he broke Wl; 
out into ſuch extravagant Cruelties, that he even compell'd then ch 
to cut him off, for the ſecurity of their own Perſons (4). Nay he wa Wt; 
ſo far from entertaining any deſire of benefiting the Publick, that p. 
he often complain'd of his ill Fortune, becauſe no ſignal Calamity . 
happen'd in his time, and made it his conſtant wiſh, That eithet n 
the utter deſtruction of an Army, or ſome Plague, Famine, Earth. 

quake, or other extraordinary Deſolation, might continue the N. 
Memory of his Reign to ſucceeding Ages (c). 

Caligula being taken off, the Senate aſſembled in the Capitol, P. 
to debate about the extinguiſhing the Name and Family of the n. 
cæſars, and reſtoring the Common-wealth to the old Conſtitu. 
tion (4). When one of the Soldiers that were ranſacking the Palace, 
lighting caſually upon Claudius, Uncle to the late Emperour, 
where he had hid himſelf in a Corner behind the Hangings, 
pulFd him out to the reſt of his Gang, and recommended him 
as the fitteſt Perſon in the World to be Emperour. All were 
ſtrangely pleas'd at the Motion; and taking him along with 
them by force, lodg'd him among the Guards (e). The Senate, 
upon the firſt Information, ſent immediately to ſtop their Pro- 
ceedings : But not agreeing among, themſelves, and hearing the 
Multitude call out for one Governour, they were at laſt con- 
ſtrain'd to confirm the Election of the Soldiers; eſpecially ſince 
they had -pitch'd upon ſuch an eaſy Prince as would be wholly 
at their command and diſpoſal (F). The Conqueſt of Bri- 
tain was the moſt memorable in his time; owing partly to an 
Expedition that he made in Perſon, but chiefly to the Valour 
of his Lieutenants, O/forius, Scapula, Aulus Plautius and Ve- 
paſian. The bounds of the Empire were in his Reign as follow: 
eth; Meſopotamia in the Eaſt, Rhine and Danube in the North, 
Mauritania in the South, and Britain in the Weſt (g). 

The Roman Arms cannot be ſuppos'd to have made any conſi- 
derable Progreſs under Nero; elpecially when Svetonius tells us, 
he neither hoped nor deſir'd the Enlargement of the Empire (+). 
However, Two Countries were in his time reduc'd into Ko- 


man Provinces ; The Kingdom of Pontus, and the Cot t1an. Alpes, orf 
or that part of the Mountains which divides Dauphine and Pied-Wif t : 
mont. Britain, and Armenia were once both loſt (i), and not WM vive 

1 on 


(a) Idem, cap. 46. (b) Idem, cap. 47. (e) Idem, cap. 49. & 56. (d) Idem, c 
31. (e) Idem, c. 60. (f) Idem in Claud. c. 10. (g) Aurelius Victor de Cæſa- 
ribus in Caligula. (h Amrelius Victer de Cæſaribus in Claud. (i) Sueron. in Ne 
rone, cap. 18. | 
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without great difficulty recover'd. And indeed, his averſeneſs to 
ge Camp made him tar more odious to the Soldiers, than all his 
other Vices to the People: So that when the Citizens had the 
Patience to endure him for Fourteen Years, the Army under Gal- 
ba, — Lieutenant in Spain, were conſtrain'd to undertake his re- 
moval. | | : 
Galba is acknowledg'd on all hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Diſcipline ; and tho* before his Acceſſion to the Empire, 
he had been famous for his 2 in Germany and other 
Parts (2); yet the ſhortneſs of his Reign hindred him from 
making any advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 
were the only cauſes of his Ruin: The firſt of which rendred 
him contemptible, and the other odious. And the Remedy 
he us d to appeaſe the Diſſatisfactions, did but ripen them for 
Revenge. For immediately upon his adopting P:/o, by which 
he ry K to have pacified the People, Ot ho, who had ever 00 
5 


te ccd chat Honour, and was now enrag' d at his Diſappointment 

th upon Application made to the Soldiers, eaſily procur'd the 
e, Murder of the old Prince and his adopted Son; and by that 
0- Wl cans was himſelf advanc'd to the Imperial Dignity. I. 
he About the {ame time, the German Army under Vitellius, having 
n- WT: equal Averſion to the old Emperour with thoſe at Rome, 
ce hid {worn Allegiance to their own Commander. Ot ho, upon 
ily WM the firſt notice of their Deſigns, had ſent to proffer Vitellius an 
equal ſhare in the Government with himſelf (c). But all Pro- 
an polals for an Accommodation being refus'd, and himſelf com- 
ur Wl pell'd, as it were, to march againſt the Forces that were ſent 


towards Italy, he had the good Fortune to defeat them in Three 
w- WY (inal! Engagements. But having been worſted in a greater Fight 
+, it Bebriacum, tho? he had ſtill ſufficient ſtrength for carrying on 

theWar,and expected daily a Reinforcement from ſeveralParts(d); 
. er he could not, by all the Arguments in the World, be pre- 
us, aid with to hazard another Battel ; but to end the Conten- 
„bon, kilbd himſelf with his own Hands. On this account, Pagan 
(0- Authors, tho? they repreſent his Life as the moſt exact Picture 
er, i © unmanly Softneſs, yet they generally confels his Death equal 
ed. to the nobleſt of Antiquity z and the fame Poet (e) that has 
not een him the laſting Title of Mollis Ot ho, hath yer ſet him in 


„bs perition with the famous Cate, in reference to the final Action 
= le ob his Life. 


0 Sew 1 G {b. cap. 8. (6] 1d 17. ten. f a 
wr: IO thid.cap. th (e) an ! em, cap. 17. (c) Sueten. in Ot cap 
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It has been obſerv'd of Vitellius, that he obtain'd the EA 
"ray by the ſole Valour of his Licutenants, and loſt it purely a 
is own account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were lll , 
this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advance 
to that Dignity, under the notion of the Patron of his Coun. 
try, and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People 
Within eight Months time, the Provincial Armies had unanimoulW 
ly agreed on Yeſpaſian (a) for their Emperour ; and the Tyran. 
after he had been ſtrangely mangled by the extreme Fury offi 
the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt dragg'd into the Rive 
Tiber (G). | ; 
The Republick was ſo far from making any advancement un 
der the diſturbances of the Three laſt Reigns, that ſhe muſt ne 
ceſſarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them, had ſhe no 
been ſeaſonably reliey'd by the happy management of YVeſpa/ian 
"T'was an handſome turn of ſome of his Friends, when, by ot 
der of Caligula, his Boſom had, by way of Puniſhment, bee 
ſtuff d with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on the Accident 
that the Common-wealth being-milerably abus'd, and even tra 
den under foot, ſhould hereafter fly to his Beſom for Protection («) 
And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his whole Care and De 
ſign to reform the Abules of the City and State, occaſion d by 
the licentiouſneſs of the late times. Nine Provinces he added u 
the Empire (4), and was ſo very exact in all circumſtances c 
his Life and Conduct, that one who has examin'd them bod 
with all the niceneſs imaginable, can find nothing in either tha 
deſerves reprehenſion, except an immoderate deſire of Riches («| 
And he covertly excuſes him for this, by extolling at e 
"_ time his extraordinary Magnificence and Liberal 
t . 
? Bar perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his om 
Reign, than by leaving fo admirable a Succeſſor as his Son . 
tus; the only Prince in the World that has the Character of ne 
ver doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient proof of hi 
Courage in the famous Siege of Jeru/alem, and might have me 
with as good Succeſs in other parts, had he not been pre 
eee wi by an untimely death, to the univerſal grief of Mari" 
ind. | 
But then Domitian ſo far degenerated from the Two exce 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more eme! 


Ut. 


— 


(a) Sueron in Vitel. cap. 15. (6) 14. ibid. cap. 17. (c) Sweton. in. Veſps 
Cap. 5. (d) Europ. lib. 7. (e) Id. ibid. cap. 16. Id. ibid. cap. 1718. 
000 


= 
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nous of copying Nero, or Caligula. However, as to Martial 
| Affairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceſſors; having, in 
Four Expeditions, ſubdued the Catti, Daci, and the Sarmatians, 
and extinguiſhed a Civil war in the firſt beginning (a). By this 
eans he had ſo entirely gain'd the Affection of the Soldiers, 
that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even his | 
very Wife engag'd in his Murder (4), yet we find the Army fo | 
4 I extremely diſſatisfied, as to have wanted only a Leader to revenge | 
2 Wis Death (g. \ 
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(«) Sueton, in Domit. cap. 6. (b) Id. ibid. cap. 14. (c) Id. ibid. cap. 23. 
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CHAP. VI. 


F the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the end 
of Conſtantine the Great. 


HE Two following Emperours have been deſervedly ſtyled \ 
The Reſtorers of the Roman Grandeur; which, by reaſon | 
of the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
deen extremely impair d. 
Nerva, tho* a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Ver- 
e, yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any 
ther account ſo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable 2 
Succeſſor in his room as Trajan. 
Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Under- 
takings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment, has been ſet in Competition even with Romulus himſelf. 
"Twas he that advancd the Bounds of the Empire farther than al! lf 
his Predeceſſors; reducing into Roman Provinces the Five vaſt : 
Countries of Dacia, Aria, Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Ara- 1 
ia (a). And yet his prudent management in Peace, has been 
generally preferr'd to his Exploits in War. His Juſtice, Can- I 
dur, and Liberality, having gain'd him ſuch an univerſal Eſteem | | 
and Veneration, that he was even Deitied before his Death. _ | 


 («) Bur „ lib. 8. . 
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It has been obhſerv'd of Vitellius, that he obtain'd the Em. 
— by the {ole Valour of his Licutenants, and loſt it purely on 
is own account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were for 
this Reaſon the more deteſtable, becauſe he had been advance 
to that Dignity, under the notion of the Patron of his Coun. 
try, and the Reſtorer of the Rights and Liberties of the People 
Within eight Months time, the Provincial Armies had unanimou(. 
ly agreed on Veſpaſian (a) for their Emperour; and the Tyrant, 
after he had been ſtrangely mangled by the extreme Fury of 
the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laſt d into the River 
Tiber (C). 
The Republick was ſo far from making any advancement un- 
der the diſturbances of the Three laſt Reigns, that ſhe mult ne. 
ceſſarily have felt the fatal Conſequences of them, had ſhe not 
been ſeaſonably reliey'd by the happy management of Veſpaſian 
Twas an handſome turn of ſome of his Friends, when, by or- 
der of Caligula, his Boſom had, by way of Puniſhment, been 
ſtuff d with Dirt, to put this Interpretation on the Accident, 
that the Common-wealth being-milerably abus'd, and even tro 
den under foot, ſhould hereafter fly to his Boſom for Protection (c 
And indeed, he ſeems to have made it his whole Care and De- 
ſign to reform the Abules of the City and State, occaſion by 
the licenciouſneſs of the late times. Nine Provinces he added to 
the Empire (4), and was ſo very exact in all circumſtances o 
his Life and Conduct, that one who has examin'd them both 
with all the niceneſs imaginable, can find nothing in either that 
deſerves reprehenſion, except an immoderate defire of Riches ( 
And he covertly excuſes him for this, by extolling at the 
fame time his extraordinary Magnificence and Liberal: 


ty (FJ). 

Ba perhaps he did not more oblige the World by his ow! 
Reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a Succeſſor as his Son 7! 
tus; the only Prince in the World that has the Character of ne 
ver doing an ill Action. He had given ſufficient proof of hit 
Courage in the famous Siege of Jeriſalem, and might have met 
with as good Succeſs in other parts, had he not been pre 
vue by an untimely death, to the univerſal grief of Man 

ind. | 

But then Domitian ſo far degenerated from the T'wo excel 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to ſeem more emu 


enn. — 


(a) Heron. in Viel. cap. 15. (b) Id. ibid. cap. 17. (c) Sueton. in. Veſße 
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lous of copying Nero, or Caligula; However, as to Martial 
Affairs, he was as happy as moſt of his Predeceſſors; having, in 
Four Expeditions, ſubdued the Catti, Daci, and the Sar mat ians, 
and extinguiſhed a Civil war in the firſt beginning (a). By this 
means he had ſo entirely gain'd the Affection of the Soldiers, 
that when we meet with his neareſt Relations, and even his 
very Wife engag d in his Murder (5), yet we find the Army fo 
extremely diſſatisfied, as to have wanted only a Leader to revenge 
his Death (c). 


(% Sueton, in Domit. cap. 6. (b) Id. ibid. cap. 14. (e) Id. ibid. cap. 23. 
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CHAP. VI. 


el 

it, 

4 | | 

. of the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the end 

by of Conſtantine the Great. 

[0 

0 THE Two following Emperours have been deſervedly ſtyled 
The Reſtorers of the Roman Grandeur; which, by reaſon 


of the Viciouſneſs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
been extremely impair d. 

Nerva, tho* a Perſon of extraordinary Courage and Ver- 
tue, yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any 
other account ſo memorable, as for ſubſtituting ſo admirable a 
ducceſſor in his room as Trajan. | 

Twas he, that for the Happineſs which attended his Under- 
takings, and for his juſt and regular Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment, has been ſet in Competition even with Romulus himſelf. 
Twas he that advanc'd the Bounds of the Empire farther than all 
his Predeceſſors; reducing into Roman Provinces the Five vaſt 
Countries of Dacia, Aria, Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Ara- 
lia (a). And yet his prudent management in Peace, has been 
generally preferr'd to his Exploits in War. His Juſtice, Can- 
ur, and Liberality, having gain'd him ſuch an univerſal Eſteem 
ad Veneration, that he was even Deified before his Death. 


(ö) Burep, lib, 8. i 
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Adrian's Character has generally more of the Scholar than 
the Soldier: Upon which account, as much as out of Envy to 
his Predeceſſor, he {lighted Three of the Provinces that had 
been taken in by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds of 
the Empire at the River Euphrates (a). But perhaps he is the 
firſt of the Roman Emperours that ever took a Circuit round his 
Dominions, as we are aſſur'd he did (C). 

Antoninus Pius ſtudied more the defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 
{trict Reformation of Manners, rendred him perhaps as ſervice- 
able to the Common-wealth as the greateſt Conquerours. 

The Two Antonini, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 
the firſt Diviſion of the Empire. They are both famous for 
a ſucceſsſul Expedition againſt the Parthian: And the former, 
who was the longeſt Liver, is eſpecially remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary Learning, and ſtrict Proſeſſion of Srozciſm ; whence 
he has obtain'd the Name of the Philoſopher. 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagances, 
as his Father had been for the contrary Vertues ; and after a 
very ſhort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder'd by one of 
his Miſtreſſes (c). | 

Pertinax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who 
found him a more rigid Exactor of Diſcipline than cont had 
been lately us'd to. And now claiming to themſelves the Privi- 
"ge. of ee an Emperour, they fairly expos'd the Dignity 
to ſale (d). 6 

Didius Julian was the higheſt Bidder, and was thereupon in- 
veſted with the Honour. But, as he only expos'd himſelf to 
Ridicule by ſuch a mad Project, ſo he was in an inſtant made 
away with, in hopes of another Bargain. Zoſimus makes him 
no better than a ſort of an Emperour in a Dream (e). 

But the Romæn Valour and Diſcipline were in a great Mea- 
ſure reſtor'd by Severus. Beſides a famous Victory over the Par- 
t hiaus, the old Enemies of Rome, he ſubdu'd the greateſt part of 
Perſia and Arabia, and marching into this Iſland, Brit ain, deli- 
ver'd the poor Natives from the miſerable Tyranny of the Scots 
and Picks; which an excellent Hiſtorian (F) calls the greateſt Ho- 
nour of his Reign. | 

Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Nr in him 2s 
his Father, but died before he could deſign any thing memora- 
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(0) Fucrop. lib. 8. (b) 14. ibid. (c) Zoſomus, Hiſt, lib. x. (d) Lid (e) %%. 
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ble, except an Expedition againſt the Parthians, which he had 
jult undertaken. . 

Opilius Macrinus and his Son Diad»men had made very little 
noile in the World, when they were cut off without much di- 
ſturbance, to make room fot Heliogabalus, Son of the late Em- 

rour. | 

If he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava- 
gant Debaucherics, his Succeſſor Alexander Severus Was as 
ſerviceable to the State, in reſtoring Juſtice and Diſcipline. 
His nobleſt Exploit, was an Expedition againſt the Perſians 
in which he overcame their famous King Xerxes (a). | 

Maximin, the firſt that from a common Soldier afpir'd to the 
Empire, was ſoon taken off by Pupienus, and he, with his 
College Balbinus, quickly followed, leaving the ſupreme com- 
mand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, and 
who might probably have. extinguiſhed the very Name of 
the Perſians (6), had he not been treacherouſly murder'd by 
hay c) who within a very little time ſuffer'd the like Fortune 
himſelf. 

Decius in the former part of his Reign had been very ſuc- 
ce:sful againſt the Scy#hrans and other barbarous Nations; but 
was at laſt kill'd, together with his Son, in an unfortunate En- 
gagement (c). | 

But then Gallus not only ſtruck up a ſhameful League with the 
Barbarians, but ſuffer d them to over-run all Thrace, Theſſaly, 
ry Wl #1-cedon, Greece (d), &c. 

They were juſt threatning Ita/y, when his Succeſſor mylar 

n- Wl chas'd them off with a prodigious Slaughter: And upon his 
to Wl Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate to recover all 
de he Roman Territories that had been entirely loſt, and to clear 
im thoſe that were over-run (e): But he was prevented after Three 
Months Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperours of that 


. 


time. Pp, 

After him Valerian was ſo unfortunate as to loſe the greateſt 
ak of his Army in an Expedition againſt the Perfans, and to be 
E Priſoner himſelf in that Country till the time of his 

cath (F). Ps 

Upon the taking of Valerian by the Per ſians, the Management of 
Aſfairs was committed to his Son Gallienus ; a Prince io extreme- 
ly negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scorn and Con- 
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(a) Entrop. lib. 8. (b) Pompon. Letus in Gordian. (e) Idem, in Decio. (4) 
lim, in Gallo. (e) Idem, ibid. ( f ) Idem, in Faleriano. FR 
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tempt of both Sexes (a): The looſneſs of his Government gave 
occaſion to the Ui urpation of the Thirty Tyrants, of whom tome 


indeed, truly deſerv d that Name; others were Perſons of great 
Courage and Vertue, and very ſerviceable to the Common. 
wealth (5). In his time the Almaigus, after they had waſted all 
Gaul, broke into Italy. Dacia which had been gain d by Naja, 
was entirely loſt ; all Greece, Macedon, Pont us, and Afia, over-run 
by the Gothe. The Germans too had proceeded as far as Spain, 
and taken the famous City Tarraco, now Tarragon in Catalonia (ej 

This deſperate ſtate of Affairs was in ſome meaſure redret 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in leſs than two Years 
time, routed near Three hundred thouſand Barbarians, and put 
an entire end to the Gorhick War: Nor were his other Accom- 
pliſhments inferiour to his Valour ; an elegant Hiſtorian (d) ha- 
ving found in him the Virtue of Trajan, the Piety of Antoninus, 
and the Moderation of Auguſtus. 

Quntilius was in all reſpects comparable to his Brother; 
whom he Succeeded not on account of his Relation, but his Me. 
rits. (e). But reigning only ſeventeen Days, *twas impoſſible he 
8 any thing more than raiſe an Expectation in the 
World. 

If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chas d them out. In one 
ſingle War, he is reported to have kill'd a Thouſand of the Su. 
matians with his own Hands (F). But his nobleſt Exploit was, the 
conquering the famous Zenobia, Queen of the Eaſt (as the ſtyld 
herſelf) and the taking her capital City Palmyra. At his return 
to Rome, there was ſcarce any Nation in the World, out of which 
he had not a ſufficient number of Caprives to grace his Triumph 
The moſt conſiderable were the Indians, Arabians, Goths, Franks 
Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and Germans (g). 

Tacitus was contented to ſhew his Moderation and Juſtice, 
in the quiet Management of the Empire, without any hoſtile De- 
ſign: Or had he expreſs d any ſuch Inclinations, his ſhort Reign 
muſt neceſſarily have hindred their effect. 

Probus, to the wile Government of his Predeceſſor added the 
Valour and Conduct of a good Commander: Twas he that ob- 
lig d the barbarous Nations to quit all their footing in Gaui, Ily- 
ricum, and ſeveral Provinces of the Empire; inſomuch, chat the 
very Parthian (ent him flattering Letters, confeſſing the diſm 


"(a) Trebel.Pollio in Tyran.(b)Idem in Gallieno. (c) Europ. l. . (4) Tel 
Pellio in Claudio. (e) Ibid. (F) Flavius V opiſe. in Aureliano. (g) Ibid. 
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\pprehenſions they entertain d of his Defigns againſt their Coun- 
y, and beſeeching him to favour them . a Peace (). 
There was ſcarce any Enemy left to his Succeſſor Carus, except 

he Perſians; againſt whom he accordingly undertook an Ex- 

edition : But after two. or three ſucceſsful Engagements, died 

with the Stroak of a Thunder-balt (00. 1 

His two Sons, Carinus and Numeriany Fre of ſo oppoſite a 
enius, that one is generally repreſented as the worſt, the other 
is the beſt of Men. Numerian was ſoon Treachefouſly murder'd 

by Aper ; who, together with the other Emperour Carizus, in a 
ery little time, gave way to the happy Fortune of Diocleſian, the 
olt © ..e:sful of the latter Emperours; ſo famous for his pro- 


hor (c) has not ſtuck to 1 4 him with Jupiter, as he does 
is Son Maximian with Hercules. e 
f eee Chlorus, and Galtrizs, were wt apt than moſt of 
heir 
n Peace, | n 

Nor are Severus and Maximinian on any account very remark- 
able, except for leaving ſo admirable a Succęſſor, as the famous 

ONSTANTINE; who ridding himſelf of his Two 
ompetitors, Licinius and Maxent ius, advanced the Empire to 
its ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wiſe Adminiſtra- 
ion in Peace, have gain'd him the Surname of Th & RE AT, 
n Honour unknown to former Emperours: Yet in this rel] 
eis juſtly reputed unfortunate, That by removing the Imperiat 
Seat from Rome to Conſtantinople, he gave occalion'to the utter 
Ruine of Italy. N R 
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ous Exploits in Ægypt, Perſſa, and Armenia, that a Roman Au- 


redeceſſors, by dying, as they had for the moſt part liv'd, 


( FlavinFopiſe.in Prado (b) Iden in c. (c) Pomponin Lai in viti ens. 
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CHAP, VII 


Of the Roman Afarrs from Conſtantine the Great, 
to the taking of Rome by Odoacer, and the Ru- 
me of the Weſtern Empire. 


H ©” the Three Sons of Conſtantine at firſt divided the Em- 
pire into Three diſtinct Principalities ; yet it was afterwargs 
reunited under the longeſt Survivor, Couſtautius. The Wars be. 
tween him and Magnentius, as they prov'd fatal to the Tyrant; 
ſo were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State; which at 
this time was involy'd in ſuch unhappy Difficulties, as to be very 
unable to bear ſo exceſſive a Loſs of Men, no leſs than 54000 
being kill'd on both fides (a). And perhaps this was the chief 
reaſon of the ill ſucceſs, which conſtantly attended that Emperour, 
in the Eaſtern Wars : For the Per ſians were all along his Supe- 
riours; and when at laſt a Peace was concluded, the Advantage 
of the Conditions lay on their ſide. 

Fulian, as he took effectual care for the ſecurity of the other 
Bounds of the Empire; ſo his Deſigns againſt the moſt formi- 
dable Enemies, the Per ſſans, had all N of Succeſs; but 
that he loſt nis Life before they could be fully put in execu- 
tion. | 

Fovian was no ſooner elected Emperour, but being under ſome 
apprehenſion of a Rival in the Weſt, he immediately ftruck up 
a moſt diſhonourable Peace with the Per ſians, at the Price of the 
famous City Niſibis, and all Meſopotomia. For which baſe Action, 
as he does not fail of an Invective from every Hiſtorian; ſo 
particularly Ammianus Marcellinus (C) and Zoſimus, have taken 
the pains to ſhew, that he was the firſt Roman Governour who 
reſign'd up the leaft part of their Dominions upon any ac- 
count. | 

Valentinian the Firſt, has generally the Character of an ex- 
cellent Prince: But he ſeems to heve been more ſtudious of ob- 
liging his Subjects, by an cafic and quiet Government, than 
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deſirous of N my thing againſt the encroathing Enemies. 
# Gratian too, tho” a Prince of great Courage and Experience in 
War, was able to do no more than te fettle the ſingle Pro- 
Ivince of Gan: But he is extremely applauded by Hittorians, 
for taking ſuch extraordinary care in the buſitieſs of a Succeſſor: 
For being very ſenſible how every Day preduc'd worſe Effects 
in the Empire ; and that the State, if not᷑ at the laſt Gaſp, yet was 
very nigh, beyond alt hopes of recovery; he made it his whole 
ſuc to find out a Perfon that ſhould, in all reſpects, be capa- 
citated for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his Country, 
The Man he pitch'd upon was Theodoſſut, a Native of Spain; who, 
being now inveſted with the Command of the Eaſt, upon the 
death of Gratian, remiirrd fole Emperotr. And, Indeed, in a 
great meaſitte he anfwer'd the Expectation of the world, prov- 
ing the moſt reſolute Defender of the Empire in its declining 
Age. But for his Collegue Valentinian the Second; he was cut 
of, without having done any thing that deſerves our No- 
ICC. . 4 0 ud „ 4 
Under Honorius, things return'd to their former defperate ſtate, 
the barbarous Nations getting ground on all ſides, and making e- 
very day ſome dimunition inthe Empire ; till at laſt, Alaric, Ring 
of the Got hs, waſting all Irah, proceeded t6 Rome it felf ; and be- 
ing contented to ſet à few Buildings on fire, and rifle the Frea- 
ſuries, retir'd with his Army (4): So that this is father a Digprace, 
than a Diſtruction of the City. And NV is ſuppos d to havedone 
more Miſchief when he ſet it on fire in jeſt, than it now ſuffer d 
from the barbarous Conquerour. PTC AGE e 

Valentinian the Third, at his firſt Acceſfon to the Empire, gave 
great hopes of his proving the Author of a ah Revolution (5 
and he was very fortunate in the war ag#ifiſe the famous Atti 
the Hun: But his Imprudeneè in putting to death his beſt Com- 
mander Ætius, haſtened very much the ruin of the Roman Cauſe, 
the barbarous Nations now carrying all before them, without 
any conſiderable oppoſition. ee 6 

By this time, the State was giyem over as deſperate; and what 
Princes follow 'd till the taking of the City by Gdoacer, were only 
company of miſerable, ſhort-liv'd Tyrants, remarkable for no- 
thing but the Meanneſs of their Extraction, and the Poorneſs of 
heir Government; ſo that Hiſtorians generally paſs them over in 
lence, or at moſt with the bare mention of their Names. 
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The beſt account of them we can meet with, is as follows : Max. 
mus, who in order to his own Promotion, had procur'd the Murde: 
of Valentinian, ſoon aſter compell'd his Widow Eudoxia to acceꝶ 
of him as a Husband; when the Empreſs, entertaining a mort; 
Hatred for him on many accounts, ſent to Genſeric, a famou 
King of the Vandal, and a Confederate of the late Emperour', 
deſiring his aſſiſtance for the Deliverance of herſelf and the City, 
from the Uſurpation of the Tyrant. Genſeric eaſily obey, 
and landing with a prodigious Army in Italy, entred Rome with 
out any oppoſition ; where, contrary to his Oath and Promi 
he ſerz'd on all the Wealth, and carry'd it, with ſeveral thou. 
lands of the Inhabitants, into Africk (a). 

Avitus, the General in Gaul, was the next that took up 
him the Name of Emperour, which he reſign'd within eiglt 
Months (b). 111 © t „ 1 | _— 
Majorianus ſucceeded; and after:three Years, left the Honou 
to Severus, or Severian ; who had the Happinels, after four Year 
Reign, to die a natural Death (c). 
After him Avthemius was elected Emperour, who loſt hi 
Liſe and Di ity. in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Ricimer (a 
And then Ohurius was ſont. from Conſtantinople too, with the ſam 
Authority; but died within ſeven Months (e). We 
Larius, or Glycerius, who had heen elected in his room by the 
Soldiers, was immediately allmoſt depos'd by Nepos ; and he 
himſelf quickly after by Oreſtes (F), who made his Son Avgu/tu, 
or Auguſtulus, — And now Odoacer, King of the Herul: 
with an innumerable multitude of the barbarous Nations, ravag. 
ing all Jtahh, approach'd to Rome; and entring the City with. 
out any reſiſtance, and depoſing Auguſtulus, ſecur d the Imperil 
Dignity to himſelf, and tho he was forc'd afterwards to give 
place to Theodoric the Goth, yet the Romans had never after, tl 
leaſt Command in Italy. tt 1 
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PART LI. 


BOOK I. 


Of the CITY. 


eye 1 


bf the Pomoerium, and ! of the Form and Bigneſs of 
= CIT * N to the Seven Fills, 


E F 0 R E we Lee to pleaſe our Gives with a particu- 
lar View of the City, we muſt, by all means, take no- 
Tice of the Pomærium, \for the Singularity of the Cuſtom 
to which it ow d its Original. Livy defines the Pomæri- 

n, in general, to be that ſpace of SfGround both within and with- 

ut the Walls; which the Augurs, at the firſt Building of Cities, 

dlemnly conſecrated, and on which no Edifices were ſuffer d to 
 rais'd (a). Bur the account which Plutarch gives us of this 

atter, in reference to Rome it ſelf, is ſufficient to ſatisſie our 

urioſity; and isdeliver'd by him to this purpoſe: Romulus hav- 

g ſent for ſome of the Toca, to inſtruct him in the Ceremo- 
es to be obſerv' d in . che Foundations of his New City, 
e Work was begun 


Firſt, They ae a Trench, and e into it the Firſt- Fruits 
fall Things, either good by Cuſtom, or by Nature; 
d every Man taking a ſinall” Turff of farth of of the try from 
hence he came, they all —.— in promiſcuouſly — 


"x 


(a) Livg, lib. I. e Rett TR Oy o n 
acts. 2 ing 


1 
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king this Trench their Center, they deſcrib'd the City in a Circle 
round it: Then the founder fitted to a Plough a brazen Plough. 
ſhare ; and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew. a deep 
Line, or Furrow, round the Bounds ; thoſe that follow d after, tai; 
ing care that all the Clods fell inwards toward the City. They 
built the Wall _ this Line, which they call'd Pomer:mm, from 
Pone Mania (a). Though the Phraſe of Pomerium proferre be com. 
monly us'd in Authors, to ſignifie the enlarging of the City; yet 
tis certain, the City might be enlarg'd without that Ceremony, 
For Tacitus and Gellius declare, no Perſon to have had a right of 
extending the Pomærium, but ſuch an one, as had taken away 
ſome part of an Enemy's Country in War; whereas it's maniſeſ, 
That ſeveral Great Men, who never obtain d that Honour, in- 
creas'd the Buildings with conſiderable Additions. 

_*Tis remarkable, that the ſame Ceremony with which the Foun. 
dations of their Cities were at firſt laid, they us d too in deſtroy- 
ing and razing Places taken from the Enemy; which we find wa 
begun by the Chief Commander's'turftiihg up ſome of the Wall 
with a Plough (6). | 

As to the Form and Bigneſs of the City, we muſt follow the com- 
won Direction of the fever Hills; v Hence carne the Pfraſe of Urh 
Septicollis, and the like, ſo frequent with the Poets. 

Of theſe, Mons Palatinus has ever had the Preference; whether 
ſo calld from the people Palantes, or Palatini, or from the Blet- 
ing and Strolling of Cattel, in Latin, Batare and Palare; or from 
Pales, the Paſtoral Goddeſs; or from the Bury ing-Place of Palla, 
we find diſputed, and undetermin d „ Authors. TW 
in this Place, that Romulus laid the foundations of the City, ia! 
quadrangular Form; and here the fame King and Te#us-Heftilin 
kept their Courts, as did afterwards Auguiſt us, and all the fuccecd- 
ingEmperours; on which account the word Pa/atium came to iy; 
nile's Royal Seat (ak 1 au ns 0 4g 

Fhis Hil to the Eaſt has Myni Celis, to the South Mons Aver- 
tinus, to the Weſt Mons Capitolmus, to the north the Forum (4): 
In compafs Fwelve Hundred Paces (e). TE, 5 

Mons Tarpeius took its Name from Turpeia, à Nomam Virgin 
who betray d the City to the Sabiner, in this Place (F). It was call 
too Mons Saturni and Saturninus, in Honour of Saturn, Who is re. 


met. 
ug 
ere 
Sd 1 
One 


ported to have liv's here in his Retirement, and was ever zeputed (9) 
— 1 erde - — 5 — — — Ws -n — 8 GARY __ * 

() Vldrardls. ith Num () Dempſter Pavelipon. to Reſon, 166: 1 -eap: 3. 0 , 75 
Roſen: mig. lib. r. cap. 4. (d) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (e) Matliay. Type mY 


graph. Antiqu. Rem: l. l. cap. 1. (I] Plmarch, in Remol, © | 
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he Tutelar Deity of this Part of the City. It had afterwards the 
Jenomination of Cæpitolinus, from the Head of a Man caſually 
found here in digging for the Foundations of the famous Temple 
pf Jupiter (a), call'd Capitolium, tor the fame reaſon. This Hill 
vas added to the City by Titus Tatius, King of the Sabines, when 
aving been firſt overcome in the Field by Romulus, he and his 
dub ects were permitted to incorporate with the Romans (H. It has 
o the Eaſt, Mons Palatiuus, and the Forum; to the South, the 
lier; to the Weſt, the level Part ot the City; to the North, Co/- 
Virinalis (c): | 

in compaſs ſeven Stadia, or Furlongs (a). 

Collis Quirinalis was ſo call'd e ther from the Temple of Quiri- 
another Name of Romulus; or more probably from the Curetes, 
People that remov d hither with Tarius trom Cures, a Sabing Cit 
e) It afterwards chang'd its Name to Caballus, Mons Caballi, 
ad Caballinus, from the two Marble-Horſes, with cach a Man 
jolding him, which are ſet up here. I hey are ſtill ſtanding; and 
the Inſcription on the Pilaſters be true, were the Work of Phi- 
as and Praxiteles (F); Made by thote Famous Maſters to re- 
relent Alexander the Great and his Bucephalus, and ſent to Nero 
ra Preſent by Tiridates King of Armenia. This Hill was added 
the City by Numa (g). 

To the Eaſt it has Mons Eſquilinus, and Mons Viminalis ; to the 
vuth, the Forums of Cæſar and Nerve ; to the Weſt, the level 
art of T7 City, to the North, Collis Hortulorum, and the Campus 
lartius(h); | | 

In compaſs almoſt three Miles (i). | 

Mons Celius owes its Name to Cælius, or Celes a famous I 
m General, who pitch'd his Tents here, when he came to the 
bitance of Romulus againſt the Sabines (t). Livy (1) and Diony- 
ks (2) attribute the taking of it in, to Tillus Hoftilius; but 
trabo (n) to Aucus Martius. I be other Names by which it was 
metimes known, were Querculauus, or Quercetulanus and Au- 
us: The firſt occafion'd by the abundance of Oaks growing 
ere; the other impos'd by the Emperour Iiberius, when he had 
isd new Buildings upon it, after a Fire (o). 

One part of this Hill was call'd Cœliolus, and Miuor Cælius (p). 


(s) Liv. bib. I. c. 55. D Faria Rama, cap. 3. (H Marr 
n, 66, 1. cap. I» (e) Scr. Pomp. Feſtus. (f) Fabricii Roma. Cap. 3+ (0 


0 de. Ling. Lat. lib. 4. () Lib. I. cap- 30. ( Lib. 3. (n) Geograph. b. 5. 
Tait. Aim. 4. Suu. in Tib. cap. 48, (p) Falrii Rome, cap. 3. + 


H. 
pſ. Halicazn. Ib. 2. (h) Fabre Roma cap. 3. () Marlan. lib. L. cap. I. (&) 
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To the Eaſt, it has the City- Wallsʒto the South, Mon: Aventing, | 
to the Welt, Mons Palatinus ; to the North, Mons Eſquilinus (a. | 

In compals about two Miles and a half (5). 

Mons Eſquilinus was anciently call'd . Ci{p/us, and Oppius (c) 
the Name of Eſquilinus was varied, for the eaſier pronounciaticn 
from Exquilinus a Corruption of Excubinus, ab excubiis, from the al 
Watch that Romulus kept here (4). It was taken in by Serciu Wil © 
Tullius (e), who had here his Royal Seat (F). Varro will haye 
the. Eſquilie to be properly T'wo Mountains (g); which Opi. 
nion has been ſince approv'd of by a curious Obſerver (%). 
Io the Eaſt it has the City-Walls; to the South, the Va Lab. 
cana; to the Welt, the Valley lying between Mons Cœlius and 


Mons Palatinus; to the North, Collis Viminalis (i). ] 
In Compaſs about four Miles (H. 78 
Mons Viminalis derives its Name from the 
* V/imina. *Oſiers that grow there in great Plenty. This Hi - 
was taken in by Servius Tullius (1). 
To the Eaſt it has the Campus Eſquilinas; and to the South, In 
rt of the Suburra and the Forum; to the Welt, Mons Quirina op - 
5 ; to the North, the Vallis Quirinalis (m). Ob 
In Compaſs 'T'wo Miles and an half (»). Th 
The Name of Mons Aventinus has given great Cauſe of Di e. 
pute among the Criticks, ſome deriving the Word from Aver by; 
tinus an Alban King (o); ſome from the River Avens (p); a 4 
others 4b avibus, from the Birds which us'd to fly hither in gre: 7 
Flocks from the Tiber (q). It was calld too Murcius, tron o 
Murcia, the Goddeſs of Sleep, who had here a Sacellum, or li Ir 
tle Temple (r); Collis Diane, from the Temple of Diana ( Sup 
and Remonius from Remus, who would have had the City be p 
gun in this res and was here buried (:). A. Gellius affirms (v Wl 
that this Hill being all along reputed Sacred, was never enclo Wl | 
within the Bounds of the City, till the time of Claudius. DN. 
Eutropius (w) expreſly attributes the taking of it in to An T 
Martins, and an old Epigram inſerted by Cu/piziar in his Con 455 
ment on Caſſiodorus, confirms the ſame. But 
To the Eaſt it has the City-Walls; to the South, the Campus FB... 
gulinus; to the Weſt, the Tiber; to the North, Mons Palatinus (G Wor 
(a) ibid. (b) Marlian, lib. I. cap. I. (e) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (d) —- 
Propert. Iib. 2. Eleg. 8. (e) Liv. lib. I. cap. 44. ym (g)de Ling. Latin. lib. 4. (a) 
Aſarlian. lib. I. cap. 1.(;)FabriciiRoma.cap.z. (k Aarlian. lib. I. cap. 1. () Dim 0 
lib. . (m Fabricii Roma cap. 3. (n) Marian, ib. I. cap. 1. (o) Varro de ling L F 
lib. 4. (p) ibid. (4) ibid. (r) Sext. Pomp. Feffus. (5) Adartial. () Plntarch. TC 


Remul. (u) lib. 13. cap. 14. (v) lib. I. (x) Fabrieii Roma, cap. 3. 


a 
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In Circuit eighteen Stadia, or Two Miles and a quarter (a). 

Beſides theſe Seven principal Hills, Three other of inferiour 
note were taken in in latter time. 

Collis Hortulorum, or Hortorum, had its Name from the fa- 
mous Gardens of Salluſt adjoining to it (4). It was afterwards 
call'd Pincius, from the Pincii, a Noble Family who had here 
their Seat (c). The Emperour Aurelian fiſt enclos'd it within 
the Ciry-Walls (4). 

To the Eaſt and South it has the plaineſt part of Mons Qui- 
rivalis ; to the Welt the Vallis Martia ; to the North the walls 
of the City (e). | 

In Compaſs about Eighteen Stadia (F). 

Faniculum, or Fanicularis, was ſo calld, either from an old 
Town of the ſame Name, ſaid to have been built by Janus: 

Or, becauſe Fazus dwelt and was buried bo (g): 

FJanua. Or, becauſe twas a ſort of * Gate to the Romans, 

whence they iflu'd out upon the Tuſcans (). The 

Sparkling Sands have at preſent given it the Name of Mons 

aureus, and by corruption Montorius (i). We may make Two 

Obſervations about this Hill from one Epigram of Martial; 

That tis the fitteſt place to take one's Standing for a full Proſpect 

of the City; and that *tis leſs inhabited than the other Parts, 

by reaſon of the groſlneſs of the Air (. It is ſtill famous for 
the Sepulchres of Numa, and Stativs the Poet (J). 

To the Eaſt and South it has the Tier; tothe Welt the Fields; 
to the North the Vatican (m). 

In circuit (as much of it as ſtands within the City-Walls) Five 
gtadia (u). 

rudy 8 owes its Name to the Anſwers of the Vates 
or Prophets, that us'd to be given here; or from the God Va- 
tixanus or Vagitanus (o). It ſeems not to have been enclos'd 
wichin the Walls 'till the time of Aurelian. 

This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus; ſome Remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen (p). 
but it is more celebrated at preſent on the account of St. Pe- 
ters Church, the Pope's Palace, and the nobleſt Library in the 


\Vorld. 


(a) Malian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (C) Reſin. lib. I. cap. 11. (e) TZbid. (d) 7bid, 
(e)Febricis Rome, cap 3. (f) Marlian. lib. t. cap. 1. (g) Roſin. Iib. 1. cap. II. 
%) Feftus. (i) Fabricii Roma, cap. 3. (K) Martial. Epig. lib. 4. Ep. 64. 8 
Fabrici; Rom. lib. 1. cap. 3. (n) Ibid. (n) Marlian. lib. 1. cap. 1. (o) Feſtus. (p 
Warns Hiſt, of Italy, Book 2. x 7 

s O 
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To the Eaſt it has the Campus Vaticauus, and the River; to 
the South the Faxiculum; to the Welt the Campus Figulings, ot 
Potters Field; to the North the Prata Quintia (a). | 
It lies in the ſhape of a Bow drawn up very high; the con- 
vex Part ſtretcbing almoſt a Mile (5). +- 

As to the extent of the whole City, the greateſt we meet with 
in Hiſtory, was in the Reign of Valerian, who enlarg'd the 
Walls 6 a Degree as to ſurround the ſpace of Fifty Miles (c). 

The number of Inhabitants in its flouriſhing State, Lipfius com- 
putes at Four Millions (a). 41 81 | 

At preſent the compaſs of the City is not above Thirteen 


Miles (e). | 


Fabricis cap. 3. () Marhan. lib. 1. cap. 1. ic. in A. 
2 (4 De Magrina * * Fabrici 2 = en 


— al. 


— 
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CHAP. II. | 


Of the Diviſon of the City into Tribes and Re. 
gions: And of the Gates and Bridges. 


oO MU LUS divided his little City into Three Tribes; and 

Servius Tullius added a fourth; which diviſion continu'd 

till the time of Auguſtus. *T'was he firſt appointed the Four- 

teen Regions or Wards: An Account of which, with the num- 

ber of Temples, Baths, ec. in every Region, may be thus taken 
from the accurate Parvinus. | 


REGION I. PORTA CAPENL. 
Streets . Arches 4. 


— 


Luci 3. Barns 14. 
Temples 4. Mills 12. 
LEdes 6. Great Houſes 121. 
Publick Baths 6. 

The whole Compaſs 13223 Feet. 


REGION II. COELIMONTIUM. 


Streets 12. Private Baths 0. 


Luci 2. | The Great Shambles. 
| | Tem- 


8 7 7 . 
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1 Barns 23. 
The ick Baths of the Mills 11. 
3 Great Houſes 133. 
The Compaſs 13 200 Feet. 
REGION III. ISIS and SE RAPIS. 
Streets 8. The Baths of Titus, Trajan, 
Temples 2. and Philip. 
The Amphitheater of Ve- Barns 29. or 19. 
ſpaſian. Mills 77 | 
| Great Houſes 160. 
The Compaſs 12450 Feet. 


REGION IV. VA SARA. or TEMPLUM PACTS. 


Streets 8. Private Baths 75. 
Temples 10. Barns 18. 
The Coloſſus of the Sun Mills 24. 

120. Foot high. Great Houſes 138. 


The Arches of Tits, Se- 
verus, and Conſtatine. 


The Compaſs 14000; or as ſome ſay, only $000 Feet. 
REGION V. ESQUTLINA. 


Streets 15. Private Baths 75. 
Luci $. Barns 23. 
Temples 6. Mills 22. 
des 5. Great Houſes 180. 
The Compaſs 15950 Feet. 
REGION VI. ACT A SEMIT A. 
Streets 12. or 13. Private Baths 75. 
Temples 15. 19. 
Portico's 2. Mills ay 
Circi a. Great Houſes 155. 
Fora 2. | 
| The Compal 15600 Feet. 
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REGION VIL Y 1A LAT A. 


Streets 40. Mills 17. 
Temples 4. | Barns 25 ; 
Private Baths 75. Great Houſes 120. 

Arches 3. | 

| The Compaſs 23700 Feet. 

REGION VIII. FORUM ROMANUM. 
H 
Streets 12. Curie 4. 
Temples 217. Bafilice 7. 
Private Baths 66. Columns 6. 
ade, 10. | Barns 18. 
Portico's 9. Mills 30. 
Arches 4. Great Houſes 150. 
Fora 7, 
The Compaſs 14.867 Feet. 
REGION IK. CTRCUS FLAMINIUS 
Streets 30. | Curie 2. 
Temples 8. Therme 5 
des 20. Arches 2. 
Portico's 12. | Columns 2. 
Circi 2. Mills 32. 
Theatres 4. Barns 32 
Baſilice 3. Great Houſes 189. 
The Compaſs 30560 Feet. 

REGION X. PALATIUM. I 
Streets 7. Private Baths 15. G; 
Temples 10. Mills 12. + | We 
des 9. | Barns 16. | 
Theatre 1. Great Houſes 109. 

Curie 4. e 
The Compaſs 11600 Feet. I l 
me 
_ 
W 
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REGION XIL.CIRCUS MAXNIMUS 


Streets $. Todd Barns 16, 

Ades 22. Mills 12. 

Private Baths 15. Great Houſes 189. 
The Compaſs 11600 Feet. 


REGION XII. PT SCT NA PUBLICA 


Streets 12. Barns 28. 

Ades 2. | Mills 5 

Private Baths 68. Great Houſes 128. 
The Compaſs 12000. Feet. 


RE GIONNXIII. AFENTINUS. 


Streets 17. Barns 36. 
Luci 6. | Mills. * 
Temples 6. Great Houſes 155 
Private Baths 74. | | 

— TheCompalſs 16 300 Feet. 


REGION XIV. TR ANSTIBERINA. 


Streets 23. | Barns 20. 
ades 6. Mills P | 
Private Baths 136. Great Houſes 150. 
The Compaſs 33409 Feet. | 


As to the Gates, Romulus built only Three, or (as ſome will 
have it) Four at moſt. But as Buildings were. enlarg'd, the 
Gates were accordingly multiplied ; ſo that Puiay tells us there 
were Thirty four in his time. 

The moſt remarkable were, | 

Porta Fiument aua, fo eall'd, becauſe it ſtood near the River. 

Porte Flaminia, owing it's Name to the Flaminian Way 
which begins there. | $2 

Porta Carmentalu, built by Romulus, and ſo call d from Car- 
menta, the Propheteſs, M of Evander. 

Porta Nevia, which Varro derives à nemoribus, from the 
Woods which formerly ſtood near it. A cd 408 


Porta © 
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Porta Saliana, deriving its Name from the Salt which the Sa. 

= usd to bring in at that Gate from the Sea, to ſupply the 
ity. 

Porta Capena, call'd ſo from Capexa, an old City of Italy, to 
which the way laid through this Gate. It is ſometimes call'd 
Appia, from Appius the Cenſor; and Triumphalis, from the Tri. 
umphs in which the Proceſſion commonly paſs d under here; and 
Fontinalis, from the Aguæducts which were rais'd over it: 
Whence Juvenal calls it, Madida Capena, and Martial, Capena, 
graudi Porta que pluit gutta. | 

The Tiber was paſs d over by Eight Bridges; the Names of 
which are thus ſet down by Marlian; Milvius, Ælius, Vatica- 
uus, Faniculenſis, Ceſtius, Fabricius, Palatiuus, and Sublicius. 


_—_ 


* 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Places of Worſhip ; particularly of the Tem- 
ples and Luci. | 


BI. FORE ve proceed to take a view of the moſt remarka- 
ble places (et a- part for the Celebration of Divine Service, 
it may be proper to make a ſhort Obſervation about the general 
Names, under which we meet with them in Authors. 
Templum (then) was a place which had not been only dedi- 
cated to ſome Deity, but withall formerly Conſecrated by the 
Augurs. ; 7 
Ades Sacre, were ſuch as wanted that Conſecration; which 
if they afterwards receiv'd, they chang'd their Names to 
Temples. Vid. Agell. L. XIV.C.7. | TY 
Delubrum, according to Servius, was a place that under one 
Roof comprehended ſeveral Deities. 2 
Acdicula is only a diminutive, and ſignifies no more than a lit- 
tle des. | 
Sacellum may be deriv'd the ſame way from Ades Sacra. Feſtus 
tells us, tis a place ſacred to the Gods, without a Roof. 
Twere endleſs to reckon up but the bare Names of all the 
Temples we meet with in Authors. The moſt celebrated on all 
accounts were, the Capitol and the Pantheon. Tic 
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The Capitol or temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was the effect 
of a Vow made by Tarquinius Priſcus in the Sabine War (a). 
But he had ſcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Nephew, Tarquin the Proud,finifh'd it with the Spoils taken from 
the neighbouring Nations (). But upon the expulſion of the 
Kings, the Conſecration was perform 
ſul (c). The Structure ſtood on a high Ridge, taking in Four 


of Pillars, the other ſides with TWO (4). The Aſcent from the 


Omaments, with which it was at 
exceed belief. Suetonius (7) tells us, that Auguſtus gave at one 
time Two thouſand pound weight of Gold: And in Jewels and 
precious Stones, to the value of Five hundred Seſterces. | Livy and 
Pliny (s) ſurprize us with Accounts of the brazen Threſholds, 
the noble Pillars that Sa remov'd hither from Athens out of the 
Temple of Jupiter Ohmpius; the gilded Roof, the gilded 
Shields, and thoſe of ſolid Silver; the huge Vellels of Silver, 
holding Three Meaſures ; the Golden Chariot, Oc. This Temple 


built by Sylla; who dying before the Dedication, left that Ho- 
nour to Quintus Catulus. This too was demoliſhed in the Vitel- 
ian Sedition. Veſpaſſan undertook a Third, which was burnt 
down about the time of his Death. Domitian rais d the laft 
and moſt glorious of all; in which the very Gilding amounted 
o Twelve thouſand Talents (4). On which Account Plutarch (i) 
has obſervy'd of that Emperour, that he was like Midas, de- 
irous of turning every thing into Gold. There are very little 
ary vr it at preſent; yet enough to make a Chriſtian 
urch (#). | | 
The EM was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son-in-Law to 
Auguſtus Ceſar ; and dedicated either to ver Ultor, or to 
Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in general, as 
the very Name (quaſi Tr ren Sid) implies. The Structure, 
according to Fabricius (1) is an Hundred and forty Foot high, 
and about the fame breadth. But a later Author encreas'd 
the number of Feet to an Hundred fifty eight. The Roof is cu- 
nouſly vaulted, void places being left here and there for the 
greater ſtrength. The Rafters were Pieces of Braſs of For- 


- (a) v7; lb. 1. (b) 114 (c) 2 55 Poplica. (4) Dim. be 
a-itus, In cap. 30. (g) Ziv. lib. 10. 35, 38. Flin. lib. 33, 
— 4 a0 0) Fabre Rewa, cap 5 9 a ad 


op 
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d by Foratius the Con- 
Acres of Ground. The Front was adorn'd with Three Rows 


Ground was by an hundred Steps 2 The prodigious Gifts and 
everal times endow'd, almoſt 


vas firſt conſum d by fire in the Marian War, and then re- 
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Foot in length. There are no Windows in the whole di 

2 only a round Hole at the top of the Roof, which ſerves ven 
well for the admiſſion of the Light. Diametrically under, is cy 
2 curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls on the inſide 
are either ſolid Marble, or incruſted (a). The front on the out; 
fide was cover'd with brazen Plates gilt, the top with filyer-Plates 
which are now chang'd to Lead (4). The Gates were Braſs, d 
extraordinary Work and Bignels (c). 
The Temple is ſtill ſtanding with little alteration, beſides the 
loſs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a Chriſtia 
Church by Pope Boniface III. (or, as Polydore Virgil (d has it, by 
Boniface IV.) Dedicated to St. Mary, and all Saints, tho' the ge. 
neral Name be St. Mary de Rotondes (e). The moſt remarkable 
difference is, that whereas heretofore they aſcended by twelye 
Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance ( f ). 

The Ceremony of the Conſecration of "Temples (a piece d 
Superſtition wy well worth our notice) we cant better appre- 
hend, than by the following account which Tacitus gives us of 
that Solemnity, in reference to the Capitol, when repair d by 
Veſpaſiau: Tho perhaps the chief Rites were celebrated upon the 
entire mikng of the Structure, this being probably intended 
only for the hallowing the Floor. Undecimo K Julias g), &c 

Upon the 21ſt. of June, * a very clear Day, the whole 
© Plotof Ground deſign d for the Temple, was bound about with 
© Fillets and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky 
Names, entred firſt with Boughs in their Hands, taken from 
©thoſe Trees which the Gods more eſpecially delighted in. Next 
© came the Veſtal Virgins, with Boys and Girls, whoſe Father 
© and Mothers were living, and ſprinkled the Place with Brook: 
© water, River-water, and Spring-water. Then Helyzdius Prij- 
© cus the Prætor, (Plautus Elian, one of the Chief Prieſts, going 
before him) after he had 2 the ſolemn Sacrifice of 4 
< Swine, a Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, 
© and laid the Entrails upon a green Turf; humHMy beſought Ji. 
© piter, Juno, Minerva, and the other Deities, Protectors of the 
© Empire, that they would be pleas'd to 80 per their preſent Un- 
© dertaking, and accompliſh, by their Divine Aſſiſtance, what 
Human Piety had thus begun. Having concluded his Prayer, 
© he put his Hand to the Fillets, to which the Ropes, witha great 
© Stone faſtned in them, had been tied for this occaſion ; when im- 
* mediately the whole Company of Prieſts, Senators, and Knights, 
(4) Marlian.To om. Anti lib. G. cap. b. (H Tbid.& Fabric. Ram. cap. ꝙ ( 
Marlian. ibid (d) Lib. 6. cap. 8. (e) Fabric. cap. 9. ( Huhn 
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© with the greateſt part of the common People, laying hold together 
© on the RENE with all Expreſſions of Joy, drew the Stone into 
© the Trenc deſign d for the Foundation, throw ing in Wedges 
of * Silver, and other Metals, which had never endur d 
the Fire. 
Some curious Perſons have obſerv d this Similitude between the 
Shape of theſe old Temples, and our Modern Churches : That 
they had one Apartment more holy than the reſt, which they 
term'd Cella, anſwering to our Chancel or Choire : That the 
Portico's in the ſides, were in all reſpects like to our Iſles; and 
that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is an imitation of their 
Baſilica (a). 

There are two other 1 ages particu uy worth our notice ; 


not ſo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuſtoms that depend upon them, and the remarkable Uſe to 
« WW which cy were put. Theſe are the Temples of Saturn and Fanus. 
7 The firſt was famous upon account of ſerving for the Publick 
. Treaſury : The reaſon of which ſome fanſie to have been, be- 


cauſe Saturn firſt taught the Italians to coin money ; Of, as Plu- 
tarch conjectures, becauſe in the Golden Age under Saturn, all 
Perſons were honeft and ſincere, and the Names of Fraud and 
cc. 8 Covetonſreſs unknown in the World (5). But perhaps there might 
be no more int, than that this Temple was one of the ſtrongeſt 
Places in the Gi, and ſo the fitteſt for that uſe. Here were 
preſerv d all the Publick Regiſters and Records, among which 
dn were the Libri Elephantini, or great Ivory-Tables , contain- 
— ing a Liſt of all the Tihes, and the Schemes of the Publick Ac- 
counts, 0 
The other was a ſquare piece of Building (ſome ſay of entire 
1 Braſs) ſo large as to contain a Statue of Janus five high; 
with brazen Gates on each fide, which us d always to be kept open 
in Wat, and ſhut in time of Peace (c). | 


or, But the Romans were ſo continually engag d in Quarrels, that 
7% ¶ ve find the laſt Cuſtom bur ſeldom pur in practice. 
5 Firſt, all the long Reign of Nums. Secondly, A U. c. 519. 


upon the concluſion of the firſt Punic War. Thirdly, by Augu- 
fu, A. U. C. 725. and twice more by the ſame Emperor, 
4 UC. 729. And again about the time of our Saviour's Birth. 


rea Then by Nerv, A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by Veſpaſiau, 
"wa 4. U. c. 824. And laſtly, by Conffantius, when, upon Megnen- 
1. — Se a 8 
09 (a) Polletus Hiſt: Roman. Flori lib. x. cap. 3. (b) Pintarch. in Problem. 
b. 


(©) Vide Marian. Topog. Rom. Antiq. lib. * 8. 


tiut's 
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rius's * he was left ſole Poſſeſſor of the Empire, A. U c 
1105 (4). 0 | 


Of this cuſtom, Virgil gives us a noble Deſcription : 


Sunt geminæ Belli portæ, fic nomine dicunt , 
Relligione ſacræ, & e e Martis: 
Centum erei claudunt vect᷑es æternaque ferri 
Nobora; nec cuſtos ab ſiſtit limine Janus. 
Has, ub; certa ſedet patribus ſententia pugnæ; 
Ipſe, Quirinali trabea cinctuque Gabino 
Inſignis, reſerat ſtridentia limina Conſul ; 
Ipſe vocat pugnas (6). 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately Gates appear, 

Made awful by the Dread of Arms and War : 
An hundred brazen Bolts from impious Pow, 
And everlaſting Bars the Dome ſecure, 

And watchful Janus 3 his Temple's Door. 
Here, when the Fathers have ordain'd to try 
The chance of Battel by their fix d Decree ; 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian Gown, 
And Regal Pall, leads the Proceſſion on; 

The ſounding Hinges gravely turns about, 
Rouzes the impriſon d God, and lets the Furies out. 


Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took the 
ſame Name, inhabited, for the moſt part, by Bankers and 
Uſurers. It was very long, and divided by the different manner 
of Janus Summus , Fanus Medius, and Janus imus. The firſt 
and the laſt of theſe Partitions are mention'd by Horace, lib. 1. 


Epift 1. 


Hec Fauus Summus ab imo Perdocet. 


The other, Tally ſpeaks of in ſeveral places of his Works (e) 
The Superſtition of conſecrating Groves and Woods to the Ho- 
nour of the Deities, was a Practice very uſual with the Ancients: 
For, not to ſpeak of thoſe mention d in the Holy Scripture, Pa 
aſſures us, That Trees in old time ſervd for the Temples of the Gods. 
Tacitus reports this Cuſtom of the old Germans; Q. Curtius of the 


" (4) Vid. Ce Not. ad Seton. Auguſt. cap.22, (b) Vg. En. 
(0 Lib. 2, de Offic, Philp, 8, &c. gf. cap-22, (6) Vn 
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1dians, and almoſt all Writers of the old Druids. The Romans 
oo were great Admirers of this way of Worſhip, and therefore 
bad their Luci in moſt parts of the City, generally dedicated to 
ome particular Deity. | : 

The moſt probable reaſon that can be * for this practice, 
taken from the common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And there- 
ore ſuch darkſom and lone N them into a ſudden 

orrour and Dread, made them e that there muſt neceſſarily 


omething of Divinity inhabit there, which cou'd produce in them 
uch an Awe and Reverence at their Entrance. 


CHAP. IV. 
F the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circos, Nau- 


machiæ, Odea, Stadia, and Xyſti, and of the 
Campus Martius. 


Heatres, ſo call'd from the Greet Jaoug, to ſee, owe their 
Original to Bacchus (a). They were uſual in ſeveral parts 

df Greece; and at laſt, after the ſame manner as other Inſtitutions, 
ere borrow'd thence by the Romans: That the Theatre and Am- 
theatre were two different ſorts of Edifices, was never queſti- 
nd,the former being built in the ſhape of a Semicircle ; the other 
generally Oval, ſo as to make the ſame Figure as if two Theatres 
hould be join'd together (5). Yet the ſame place is often call'd by 
oth theſe Names in ſeveral Authors. They ſeem too, to have 
een deſign'd for quite different Ends; the Theatres for Stage- 
lays, the Amphitheatres for the greater Shows of Gladiators, 
id Beaſts, ec. The parts of the Theatre and Amphitheatre, beſt 
Forth our Obſervation, by reaſon of their frequent uſe in Claſ- 

ks, are as follows : 

Sena was a Partition reaching quite croſs the Theatre, being 
ther Yer/atilis, or Ductili, either to turn round, or to draw up, 
r * 8 a new proſpect to the Spectators, as Servius 
as obſe c). | 
| — was the ſpace of ground juſt before the Scene, where 
e Pulpitum ſtood, into which the Actors came from behind the 
cenes to perform (d. | | 


(a) Polydor. Virg. de Rer. inv t. 6b, * ap. 13. (b) Lid. (c)-tn Georg, 
(%) Roſen, lib, 5+ cap. 4. ”” | 888 F 2 The 


perform d; the 8 Equeſtria ; and the other, Popularia (. 
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The middle part, or Area, of the Amphitheatre, was call 
Cavea, becauſe *rwas conſiderably lower than the other parts; 
whence perhaps the Name of Pit in our Play-Houſes was bor 
row'd : And Arena, becauſe it us d to be ſtrown with Sand, to 
hinder the Performers from flipping. Lipſius has taken notice, 
that the whole Amphitheatre was often call d by both theſe Name 
(a). And the Yeroneſe ſtill call the Theatre, which remains almoſt 
entire in that City, the Arena (C). 

There was a threefold Diſtinction of the Seats, according to 
the ordinary diviſion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 
Commons; the firſt 1 was call'd Orcheſtra, from igyfiota, 
becauſe in that of the Grecian Theaters, the Dances wert 


Theatres in the firit Ages of the Common-wealth, were only 
temporary, and compos'd of Wood, which ſometimes tumbled 
down with a great Deſtruction, as Dio (d] and Pliuy (e) ſpeak df 
one particular 7 Of theſe temporary Theatres, the moſt celebrs 
ted was that of M. Scaurus, mention d by Pliny (F); the Scenes o 
which were divided into three Partitions one above another ; the 

rſt conſiſting of 120 Pillars of Marble; the next of the like num. 

r of Pillars, curiouſly wrought in Glais : The top of all had 
ſtill the ſame number of Pillars adorn d with gilded Tablets. Be. 
tween the Pillars were ſet 3coo Statues and Images of Braſs, The 
Cavea would hold 8ocoo Men. The Structure which Curio at. 
terwards raisd at the Funeral of his Father, tho' inferior to the 
former in Magnificence, yet was no leſs remarkable upon account 
of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built two ſp 
cious Theatres of Wood, ſo order'd with Hinges and other Neel: 
faries, as to be able to turn round with very little trouble. The 
he ſet at firſt back to back, for the Celebration of the Stage-Playz, 
and ſuch- like Diverſions, to prevent the Diſorder that might 6 
therwiſe ariſe by the confuſion of the Scenes Toward the latter 
end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and joining the tw 
Fronts of the Theatres, he compos'd an exact Amphitheatre, 
which he again oblig'd the People with a Show of Gladiators (g). 

Pompey the Great, was the firſt that undertock the raiſing of 
fx'd Theatre, which he built very nobly with ſquare Stone; 0! 
which account, Tacitus (h) tells us he was ſeverely reprehended ft 
introducing a Cuſtom ſo different from that of their Fore-fatherz 


YT in Amphitheat. () Farcup's Hiſtory of Italy. (e) Cad 
4 Os Rem. & Imp. ſplendore, lib. 2. cap. 5. (d) Lib. 37. (e) Lib. 36. ch 
15. (J) Id. (s) did. ( Ann. 14. 4 
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q who were contented to ſee the like Performances, in Seats built 
; only for the preſent occaſion, and in ancient times ſtanding only on 
1 the Ground. To this purpoſe, I can't omit an ingenious Reflection 
0 of Ovid, upon the — of the Age he liv d in, by comparing 
J the honeſt Simplicity of the old Romans, with the Vanity and Ex- 
et travagance of the modern in this particular : 

[t 


Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela Theatro,. 
Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 

Illic quas tulerant, nemorata Palatia, frondes 
Simpliciter poſitæ, Scena ſme arte fuit. 

In gradibus ſedit populus de ceſpite factis, 
Qualibet hirſutas fronde tegente comas (a). 


& BS 


* 


* 
— 


ly No Pillars then of Egypr's coſtly Stone, 

6d No Purple Sails hung — in the Sun, 

of No Flowers about the ſcented Seats were thrown. 

2 But Sylvan Bowers and ſhady Palaces 

of Brought by themſelves, ſecur d them from the Rays. 

he Thus guarded and refre{h'd with humble Green, 

m- Wondring they gaz d upon the artleſs Scene: 

ad Their Seats of 4 urf the Crowd would rear 

e. And cover with green Boughs their more diſorder d Hair. 

be "Te | 2 
Juvenal intimates that this good old Cuſtom remain d ſtill un- 

: corrupted in ſeveral parts of Tracy. pr 

mt * 15 ſa dier 7 

p. Feftorum herboſo colitur fi quando Theatro 

ol. Maje tas, tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 

of Exodium, cum perſone pallentis hiatum 

55 In gremio matris formidat ruſticus infans ; 

0» 


A quales habitus illuc, ſemilemque videbis 
Orcheſtram & populum —— 6 


On Theatres of Turf in homely State, 

Old Plays they act, old Feaſts they celebrate; 
The ſame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 
And by Tradition is for Wit allow'd. 

The Mimick yearly gives the ſame Delights, 
fer And inthe Mother's Arms the clowniſh Infant frights. 


60 Their Habits r by Degree) 8 


bs Are plain, alike ; the ſame Simplici 
- Both on the Stage, and in the Pit — ſee. 


1 A 
b (a) Ovid de Arie undi. (b) Jur. Su. 3. Some 
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|. Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey, are ſtill to be ſeen at 
| Nome, as alſo of thoſe other of Marcellus, Statilius Taurus, Tibe. 
rius, and Titus the ſecond being almoſt entire (a). | 
The Circo's were places ſet apart for the Celebration of ſeveril 
ſorts of Games, which we will ſpeak of hereafter. They were ge. 
nerally oblong, or almoſt in the ſhape of a Bow (5), having a Wall 
uite round (c, with Ranges of Seats for the convenience of the 
1 — At the entrance of the Circus ſtood the Carceres, or 
0 Liſts, whence they ſtarted; and juſt by them, one of the Mere, or 
ll Marks; the other ſtanding at the farther end, to conclude the Race, 
There were ſeveral of theſe Circi in Rome, as thoſe of Flaminius, 
Nero, Caracalla, and Severus : But the moſt remarkable, as the ve- 
ry Name imports, was Circus Maximus, the firſt built by Tarquini- 
us Priſcus (d). The length of it was four Stadia, or Furlongs, the 
breadth the like number of Acres; with a Trench of ten foot 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water ; and Seats enough 
fora Hundred and Fifty Thoutand Men (#). It was extremely 
beautified and adorn d by ſucceeding Princes, particularly by Ju- 
lius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Caligula, Domitian, Trajan, and Hel:ogabalus; 
and enlarg'd to ſuch a prodigious extent, as to be able to contain in 
their proper Seats, two hundred and ſixty thouſand Spectators. (f) 

The Naumachiæ, or Places for the Shows of Sea-Engagements, 
are no where particularly deſcrib'd ; but we may ſuppoſe them to 
be very little different from the Circo's and Amphitheatres, ſince 
thoſe ſort of Shows for which they were deſign'd, were often ex- 
hibited in the fore-mention'd places (g). 

Odeum was a publick Edifice , much after the manner of a 
Theatre (h), where the Muſicians and Actors privately exercisd 
before their eme on the Stage (i). Plat arch has deſcrib d 
one of their Odeums at Athens, whence to be ſure the Romans took 
the hint of theirs, in the following Words : For the contrivance of 
it, on the inſide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars; and on 
the out ſide, the Roof or Covering of it, was made from one point at 
top, with a great many Bendings, all ſbeluing downward, in imita- 
tion of the King of Perſia's Pavilion (). 1:2 

The Stadia were places in the form of Circos, for the Running 

| of Men and Horſes (J). A very noble one Suetonius (m) tells us 
| Was built by Domiiian. 5 7 5 

| a) Fabric. Rom. cap. 12. (b) Marlian. Topog. Rem. Ant. lib. 4. cap. 10. 
1 | G0 Polydor. 1 de Rer. oO lib. 2. 3 Livy & Dionyſ. Halic. 
3 (e) Diony/. lib. 3. (f) Plin.lb. 36. (g) Marlian. Topog. Rom. Ant. mw 
1 cap. 13. (h) Fabric. Rom. cap. 12. (i) Roſen. lib, 5. cap. 4. (K) In Peri. 
If (0 Fabric, Rom. cap. 12. (m) In Domitian. 
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The Xy/ti were places built after the faſhion of the Portico's 
for the Wreſtlers to exerciſe in (a). 

The Campus Mart ius, famous on ſo many accounts, was a large 
plain Field, lying near the Tiber, whence we find it ſometimes un- 


been conſecrated by the old Romans to the God Mars. 

Beſides the pleaſant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 
he continual Sports and Exerciles perform'd here, made it one of 
the moſt diverting Sights near the City. For, 

Here the young Noblemen practis'd all manner of Feats of 
Activity; learn d the uſe of all ſorts of Arms and Weapons. Here 
he Races, either with Chariots or ſingle Horſes, were under- 
taken. Beſides this, *rwas nobly adorn d with the Statues of fa- 
ous Men, and with Arches, Columns and Portico's, and other 
ignificent Structures. Here ſtood the Villa Publica, or Palace 
or the Reception and Entertainment of Ambaſſadors from Fo- 
eign States, who were not allow'd to enter the City. Several 
of the publick Comitia were held in this Field; and for that pur- 
poſe were the Septa, or Ovilia, but an Apartment enclos d with 
Rails, where the Tribes or Centuries, went in one by one to give 
heir Votes. Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles to Atticus, intimates a 
ble Deſign he had to make the SpA of Marble, and to cover 
dem with a high Roof, with the Addition of a ſtately Portico, or 
Piazza, all round. But we no more of this Project, and 
ierefore may reaſonably ſuppoſe, he was diſappointed by the Ci- 
il Wars which broke out preſently - after. | 


— — —_—Rl—__— 4 8 tt. 
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CHAP. V. 
of the Curiæ, Senacula, Baſilicæ, Fora, 


and Comitium. 


He Roman Curia (as it ſignifies a Publick Edifice) was of 
two ſorts, Divine and Civil: In the former the Prieſts and 


tones belonging to the Worſhip of the Gods: In the other, the 
e Common- wealth. (4) The Senate could not meet in ſuch 'a 
(a) Fabric. Rows. cap, 12. (b) Alex. ab. Alen. 1. cap. 16, 


Curia 
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ler the Name of Nberinus. It was call'd Martius, becauſe it had 


eligious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rights and Cere- 
nate us d to ble, to conſult about the Publick Concerns of 


— m „% — - 
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Curia, unleſs it had been ſolemnly conſecrated by the Augurs f 
and made of the ſame nature as a Temple. Sometimes (at leut fir! 
the Curie were no diſtin& Building, but only a Room or Hall in of 
ſome publick place; as particularly Livy (4) and Pliny (c) ſpeak d ott 
a Curia in the Comitium, tho that it ſelf were no entire Structure. 210 
The moſt celebrated Curiæ were, 
Curia Hoſtilia, built by Tullus Hoſtilius, as Livy (d) informs Us: me 
And | 
Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aſſembled for the eſfectiq Will co 
the Death of Julius Ceſar (e). 
Senaculum is ſometimes the fame as Curia (F): To be fur its 

it could be no other than a Meeting-place for the Senate; the ſame fai 
as the Grecians call'd zeexna, Sext. Pomp. Feftus (g) tells us of N. 
three Senacula ; two within the City-Walls for ordinary Con- +»: 
ſultations; and one without the limits of the City, where the 
Senate aſſembled to give Audience to thole Ambaſſadors of Fo- Fs 
reign States, whom they were unwilling to honour with an ad. et 
million into the City. | 
Lampridius (h) informs us, that the Emperor Heliogabalu th: 
built a Senaculum purpoſely for the uſe of the Women, where, upo 10 
high Days, a Council of Grave Matrons were to keep Court. the 
The Bafilice were very ſpacious and beautiful Edifices, de. | 
fign'd chiefly for the Centumviri, or the Judges to fit in and at 
hear Cauſes; and for the Counſellours to receive Clients. The 


Bankers too had one part of it allotted for their Reſidence (i Bu 
Voſſius (k) has obſerv'd, that theſe Baſilicæ were exactly ii in 
the ſhape of our Churches, oblong almoſt like a Ship; which n 
was the reaſon that upon the ruin of many of them, Chriſtian bi 
Churches were ſeveral times rais d on the old Foundations. Andi e 
very often a whole Baſilice converted to ſuch a Pious uſe. Andi be 
hence perhaps all our great Domo's or Cathedrals, are ſtill call 
Baſilice. | En 
The Roman Forums were publick Buildings, about three times 
as long as they were broad. All the compaſs of the Forum was bu 
ſurrounded with Arch d Portico's, only ſome paſſages being lei 4 


for places of entrance. They generally cofitriv'd to have the molf 
ſtately Edifices all round them, as Temples, Theatres, Baſil 
ce, &c. (1). 


() A. Cell. lib. 14.c. 7. () Lib. 1. (c) Lib. — (d) Lib, 1. (e) Sue 
in Jul. Ceſ. c. 80. (F) Marlien. Topog. Ant. Rem. lib. 3. c. 27. (g) In voc 
Senaculum. (h) In vit. Heliogab. (i) Roſen. Ant. Ib. 9. c. 7. ( In vod 
Baſilicd, (1) Ligſ. de Mag, Rom. 


The) 
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They were of two ſorts; Fora Civilia, and Fora Venalia: The 
firſt were deſign d for the Ornament of the City, and for the ute 
of publick Courts of Juſtice ; the others were intended tor no 
other end but the Neceſſities and Convenience of the Inhabitants, 
and were no doubt equivalent to our Markets. | believe Lipſius, 
in the deſcription that has been given above, means only the ſor- 
mer. Of thele there were Five very conſiderable in Rome: 

Forum Romanum, built by Romulus, aud adornd with Porti- 

co's on all ſides by Tarquinins Priſcus. It was call'd Forum Ro- 
nanum, or {imply Forum, by way of eminence, on account of 
its Antiquity, and of the moſt frequent ule of it in publick Af- 
fairs. Martial (a) and Statius () for the {ame reaſon give it the 
Name of Forum Latium; Ovid the ſame (c), and of Forum Ma- 
gnum (d) ; and Herodian (e) call's it 74» #qx4jau 473929), Forum vetus. 
Statius the Poet (5) has given an accurate deſcription of the 
Forum, in his Poem upon the Statue of Domztian on I lorte- back, 
et up here by that Emperour. 
Forum Fulium, built by Julius Cæſar, with the Spoils taken in 
the Gallick War. The very Area, Suetonius (g) tells us, colt 
100000 Seſterces ; and Dio (%) affirms it to have much exceeded 
the Forum Romanum. 


Forum Auguſti, built by Auguſtus Ceſar, and reckon d by Pliuy 


ity was the Statues in the two Portico's, on each fide of the main 
Building. In one, all the Latin Kings, beginning with AÆEucas; 
in the other, all the Kings of Rome, beginning with Romulus, and 
moſt of the eminent Perſons in the Common- wealth, and Auguſtus 
himſelf among the reſt ; with an Inſcription upon the Pedeſtal of 
every Statue, expreſſing the chief Actions and Exploits of the 
Perlon it "repreſented (). 
This Forum, as Spartian (e 
Emperour Hadrian. | 
Forum Nerve. begun by Domitian , as Suetonius (I) relates; 
but finiſh'd and nam'd by the Emperour Nerva. In this Forum, 
Alexander Severus ſet up the Statues of all the Empe- 
tours that had been Canoniz'd (, in imitation of the Con- 
tnvance of Auguſtus, mention'd but now. This Forum was 
alld Tan ſitorium, becauſe it lay very convenient for a paſlage 


(a) Brig lib.2, (b) Syluar. lib. 1. cap. I. (c) Faſt. 4. (d) FaFt. 2 (0) In 
it. Al Antonin. (F) Sylv. lib. 1. car. 1. (g) In Jul. Cæſ. cap.26. (h) Dio. 
6. 43. () Lipſ de Magnitud. Rom, ( In vit. Hadrian. (/) In Do- 


ni cap. 5. (in) Spartian. in Severo. 
G to 


among the Wonders of the City. The moſt remarkable Curio- 


) informs us, was reſtor'd by the 
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to the other three; and Palladium, from the Statue of Minervs 
the Tutelar Deity of Auguſtus (a); upon which account perhaps 
Fabricius (H) attributes the Name of Palladium to the Forum of 
that Emperour. 

There's ſcarce any thing remaining of this Forum, except an 
old decay'd Arch, which the People by a ſtrange Corruption, in. 
ſtead of Nerva's Arch, call Noahs Ark (c). 

But the moſt celebrated for the admirable Structure and Con- 
trivance, was the Forum Tyajani, built by the Emperour Trajan, 
with the foreign Spoils he had taken in the Wars, The Cover. 
ing of this Edifice was all Bra's, the Portico's exceedingly beau - 
tiful and magnificent, with Pillars of more than ordinary height 
and Chapiters of exceſſive bignels (4). 

Ammianus Marcellinur, in the deſcription of Conſtantius his 
Triumphal Entrance into Rome, when he has brought him, with 
no ordinary admiration, by the Baths, the Pantheon, the Capitol 
and other noble Structures, as ſoon as ever he gives him a fight 
of this Forum of Trajan, he puts him into an ecſtaſie, and can't 
forbear making an Harangue upon the matter (e). We meet in 
the ſame place with a very ſmart Repartee which Conſtautius re- 
ceiv'd at this time from Ormiſdas, a Perſian Prince. The Empe- 
rour, as he ſtrangely admir'd every thing belonging to this noble 
Pile, ſo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of Trajan 
Horſe, which ſtood on the top of the Building, and expreſs his 
Delire of doing as much for his own Beaſt : Pray Sir, ( faies the 
Prince) before you talk of getting ſuch a Horſe, will you be pleasd 
to build ſuch a Stable to put him in (F). 

The chief Fora Veralia, or Markets, were, 

Barium, for Oxen and Beef. 

Propertius (g) has a pretty fancy about this Forum, that it took 
it's name from Hercules s Oxen, which he brought from Spain, 
and reſcu'd them here, after they had been Stoln by Cacus. 

Suariu m, for Swine. | | 

Piftorium, for Bread. 

Cupedinarium, tor Dainties. 

H»/itorium, for Roots, Sallets, and ſuch- like. 

The Comitium was only a part of the Forum Romanum, which 
ſerv'd ſometimes for the Celebration of the Comitia, which will 
be deſcrib'd hereafter. | | 

In this part of the Forum ſtood the RoFra, being a SuggeFun, 


(a) Lip in Magn. Rom (b) Roma cap. 7 (c) Marlian. lib. 3. cap. 14 
(d) Idem lib. cap. 13. (e) Anmian. Marceilin. lift. lib. 16. (f) 1bi 0 Lib 
. El. 10. ver. 20. 
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or ſort of Pulpit, adorn'd with the Beaks of Ships, taken in a Sea- 
Fight from the Inhabitants of Antium in Italy, as Livy informs 
us (a). In this the Cauſes were pleaded, the Orations made, and the 
Funeral Panegyricks ſpoke by Perſons at the Death of their Relati- 
ons; which pious Action they term'd Defuncti pro roſtris Laudatio. 

Hard by, was fix'd the Putea/, of which we have ſeveral, and 
very different accounts from the Criticks ; but none more pro- 
bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monſieur Dacier (5) 
which he delivers to this purpoſe 

© The Romans, whenever a Thunder-bolt fell upon a place 
without a Roof, took care, out of Superſtition, to have a ſort 
(of Cover built over it, which they properly call Putea/. This 
chad the Name of Putea! Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, be- 
cauſe Scribonius Libo erected it by order of the Senate. The 


prætor's Tribunal ſtanding juſt by, is often ſignified in Authors 
by the ſame Expreſſion, 


(2) Lib. 8. (b) Dacier, Not. on Horace, Sat. Ab. 2. Sat. 6. verſ. 35. 


_ 


C H A P, VI. 
Of the Portico's, Arches, Columns, and Trophies. 


IN Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the POR- 
TICO's have ever had an honourable place. They were Struc- 


— 


lick Edifices, Sacred or Civil, as well for Ornament, as Uſe. They 
generally took their Names either from the Temples that they 
tood near, as Porticus Concordia, Quirini, Herculis, &c. Or, 
from the Authors, as Porticus Pompeia, Octavia, Livia, &c. Or, 
from the nature and from of the Building, as Porticus curva, ſta- 
diata, Porplyretica: Or, from the Shops that were kept in them, 
a5 Margaritaria, and Argentaria : Or, from the equariable paint- 
ing in them, as Porticus Iſidis, Europe, &c Or elſe from the 


places to which they joyn d, as Porticus Amphitheatri, Porticus 
Circr, &c. (a). , 


ving for the Aiſemblies of the Senate on ſeveral accounts. 
Sometimes the Jewellers, and ſuch as dealt in the moſt precious 
Wares, took up here their Standing to expoſe their Goods to fale 


(a) Fabrici Roma, cap. 13. Lo, 


mw ———_ ”_—_ 
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tures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty annex'd to pub- 


Theſe Portico's were ſometimes put to very ſerious uſe, ſer- 
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But the general uſe that they were put to, was the pleaſure c 
walking or riding in them; in the ſhad- in ſummer, and in wine Ne 
in the dry ; Ike the preſent Pzazza's in Italy. Velleius Paterculus(a, (a; 
when he deplores the extreme corruption of Manners that hi 
crept into Roe upon the otherwiie happy concluſion of the pu 
Cartheginian War, mentions particularly the vanity of the Noble un 
men, in endeavouring to out- ſhine one another in the magnificena 
of their Portico's, as a great inſtance of their extravagant Luxus tie 
And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains : as 
| for 
Balnea Sexcentis, G pluris Porticus, in aud | Ur 
Geftatur Dominus quoties pluit: Anne ſerenum 2 
Expedctet, ſpargatwe luto jumenta recenti? De 
Hic pot ius, namque hic mundæ nitet ungula mulæ. (0 
On ſumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beſtow, 
Or {ome expenſive, airy Portico ; 
Where ſafe from Showers they may be born in State; 
And, free from Tempelts, for fair Weather wait : 
Or rather, not expect the clearing Sun ; / 
Throꝰ thick and thin their Equipage muſt run: x 
Or ſtaying, 'tis not for their Servant's ſake, - 
But that their Mules no prejudice may take. be 
Mr. Charles Dryden ; 
and 
ARCHES were publick Buildings, deſign'd for the reward ani WW. 1 
encouragement of noble Enterprizes , erected generally to the WS 
Honour of ſuch eminent Perſons as had either won a Victory of el 
extraordinary conſequence abroad, or had reſcu'd the Common- bei. 
wealth at home from any conſiderable danger. At firſt they er 
were plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable for Wi.” © 
Beauty or State. Bur in latter times no Expences were thought oy 
too great forthe rendring them in the higheſt manner ſplendid ſde 
and magnificent: Nothing being more uſual than to have the the 
greateſt Actions of the Heroes they ſtood to honour, curioully Mar 
expreſs'd, or the whole Proceſſion of the Triumph cut out on uy 
the ſides. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick; that I” 
of Camilius, of plain ſquare Stone; but then thoſe of Cæſar, Druſu, ul 
True, Trajan, Gerdian, &c. were all entirely Marble (6). m 
As to their Figure, they were at firſt ſemicircular , whence Ar 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were built en 
(a) Lib. 2. cap. 1. (6) Fabricii Roma, Cap. 14. 0 


four- 
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four-ſquare, with a ſpacious arched Gate in the middle, and lit- 
le ones on each fide. Upon the vaulted part of the middle- 
Gate, hung little winged Images, repreſenting Victory, with 
towns in their Hands, which, when they were let down, they 
put 1 0 the Conquerors Head as he pals'd under in Tri- 
umph 79. | 

TC LUMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneſt Beau- 
ties of the City. They were at laſt converted to the ſame deſign 
as the Arches, for the honourable memorial of ſome noble Victory 
lor Exploit, after they had been a long time in ule for the chief 
[Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be gather- 
ed from Homer, Thad. 16. where Juno, when ſhe's foretelling the 
Death of Sarpedon; and ſpeaking at laſt of carrying him in- 
to his own Country to be Buried, has theſe Words; 


EY meg Kr vaTul "mt, inet Th, 
Tuu22 r sii Th, 76 Hogs is) Jarorray. 


There ſhall his Brothers and {ad Friends receive 
The breathleſs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 
A Pillar ſhal be rear'd, a Tomb be laid, 

The nobleſt Honour Earth can give the dead. 


The Pillars of the Emperours Trajan and Antoninus, have 
been extremely admir'd for their Beauty and curious Work ; 
and therefore delerve a particular deſcription. 

The former was ſet up in the middle of Trajer's Forum, be- 
ing compos'd of Four and twenty great Stones of Marble, but ſo 
curiouſly cemented, as to ſeem one entire natural Stone. The 
heighth was 144 Foot according to Eutropius (C); tho' Marlian (c) 
ſeems to make them but 128 : Yet they are calily reconciPd, if 
we ſuppoſe one of them to have begun the Meaſure from the Pil- 
ar it ſelf, and the other from the Baſis. It is aſcended on the in- 
ide by 185 winding Stairs, and has Forty little Windows for 
the admiſſion of the Light. The whole Pillar is incruſted with 
Marble; in which are expreſs'd all the noble Actions of the Em- 
perour, and particularly the Dacian War. One may lee all over 
the ſeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, Cc. and 
all manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords 
Spears, Daggers, Belts, & c. together with the ſeveral Offices and 
Enployments of the Soldiers; Some digging Trenches, ſome 
meaſuring out a place for the Tents, and others making a Tri- 


—_— 


— — — 
— 


(] Fabricii Roma, cap. 14. (6) Hiſt. ib. 8. (c) Lib. 3. cap. 13. 
ump 
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umphal Proceſſion (a). But the nobleſt Ornament of this Pi. 
lar, was the Statue of Trajan on the top, of a Gigantick bignel; ; 
being no leſs than Twenty Foot high. He was repreſented inz 
Coat of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left Hall 
2 ** in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which his 
own Aſhes were repoſited after his Death (5). 

The Column of Antoninus was rais d in imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one reſpect, that *twas 176 Foot high 15 
For the Work was much inferiour to the former, as being under. 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The aſcent on the 
inſide was by 106 Stairs, and the Windows in the ſides 56. The 
Sculpture and other Ornaments were of the ſame Nature 2 
thoſe of the firſt: And on the top ſtood a Coloſſus of the Empe- 
rour naked, as appears from ſome of his Coins (4). | 

Both theſe Columns are {till ſtanding at Rome; the former moſt | 
entire. But Pope Sixtus the Firſt, inſtead of the Two Statues of 
the Emperours, ſet up St. Peter's on the Column of Trajan, and 
St. Paul's on that of Antoninus (e). 

Among the Columns we muſt not paſs by the Miliarium au- | 
reum, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, Erected by Augu#us Ceſar, | 

v at which all the High-ways of Italy met, and were concluded (f | 

From this they counted their Miles, at the end of every Mile ſet- | 
ting up a Stone; whence came the Phraſe. of Primus ab Urbt 
lapis, and the like. This Pillar, as Mr. Laſſels inform's us, is 
{till to be ſeen. f 

Nor moſt we forget the Columna Bellica, thus deſcrib d by Quid: 


Proſpicit à tergo ſummum brevis area circum, | 
Eft ibi non parve parva columna note : 
Hinc ſolet haſta manu belli prænuncia mitti | 


Ir regem & gentem, cum placet arma capi (g). ſti 
Behind the Circus on the leyel Ground art 
Stands a ſmall Pillar, for its uſe renown'd : (07 
Hence *tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, me 
Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. Wy 


But thoſe who admire Antiquity, will think all theſe inferior 
to the Columna Roſtrata, ſet up to the honour of C. Duilius, when Bil ©, 
he had gain'd ſo famous a Victory over the Cart haginian and Sci. % 
lian Fleets, A. U C. 493, and adorn'd with the Beaks of the Vel- b, 


ſels taken in the Engagement. This is {till to bee ſeen in Rome, BY 5, 


— — — — 


(« Fabricius cap. (b) Caſalius per. T. cap 1x. (c) Merlian, lib.6. cap. 13: * 
(4) 0 (e) Caſal. par. 1. cap · II. (7) Matlian. lib.3 . * 18. (s) e 


\s 
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and never fail's of a Viſit from any curious Stranger. The Inſcrip- 
tion on the Baſis is a noble Example of the old way of writing 
in the early times of the Common- wealth. Beſides this ancient and 
moſt celebrated one, there were ſeveral other Columne roſtratæ 
Erected on like occaſions ; as particularly four by Auguſtus Ceſar 
after the Actian Defeat of Antony: To theſe Virgil alludes ; 
Addam & Navali Surgentes are Columnas (a), 

The deſign of the Trophies is too well known to need any 
explication : The ſhape of them cannot be better underſtood than 
by the following Deſcription of the Poet. 


Ingentem quercum _ undique ramis 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias; tibi magne tropheum 
Bellipotens: aptat rorantes ſanguine criſt as, 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſex thoraca petitum 
| Perfoſſumque locks © clypeumque ex are ſiniſtræ 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum (b). 


And firſt he lopp'd an Oak's great Branches round ; 

The Trunk he faſten'd in a riſing Ground: 

And here he fix'd the ſhining Armour on, 

The mighty Spoil from proud Mezertivs won: 

Above the Creſt was plac'd, that dropt with Blood, 

A grateful Trophy to the warlike God ; 

His ſhatter'd Spears ſtuck round : The Corſlet too, 
Pierc'd in Twelve places hung deform'd below: | 
While the Left Side his maſſy Target bears, : 
The Neck the glittering Blade he brandiſh'd in the Wars. 


Of thoſe Trophies which Marius rais'd after the Cimbric War, 
ſtill remaining at Rome, we have this account in Fabricius: They 
are Two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One of them is 
cover d with a ſealy Corſlet, with Shields and ot ber Military Orna- 
ments : Juſt before it, is ſet a young Man in the poſture of a Captive 1 
with his Hands tyed behind him, and all round, are <vinged Images of if 
or 7797. The other is ſet out with the common Military Garb, baving I! 
cn Wl SLield of an unequal round, and Tuo Helmets, one open and 
cj. WW £40714 with Creſts, the other cloſe without Creſts. On the ſame Tro- [ 
ef. % © the Shape of a Soldier's Coat, auith ſeveral ot her deſigns, which I 
me, 257 5 of the decay of the Marble, are very difficult to be diſco- 1 
= 7 C). 1 


3 
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HX. VII. 


Of the Bagnio's, K py Cloacæ, and 
Publick Ways. 


T Here cannot be a greater inſtance of the Magnificence, or 
rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagnio', 
Ammianus Marcellinus obſerves (a), that they were built in mo 
dum Provinciarum, as large as Provinces : But the great Yale- 
ſius (5) judges the Word Provinciarum to be a Corruption of 
Piſcinarum, And tho' this Emendation does in ſome meaiure ex- 
tenuate one part of the Vanity, which has been ſo often alledgd 
againſt them, from the Authority of that Paſlage of the Hiſto- 
rian ; yet the prodigious Accounts that we have of their Orm.- 
ments and Furniture, will bring them perhaps under a Cenſure 
no leſs favourable than the former. Seneca, {peaking of the 
Luxury of his Countrymen in this reſpect, complains, That 
they were arriv d to ſuch a pitch of niceneſs and delicacy, as to 
{corn to {et their Feet on any thing but precious Stones (c). And 
Pliuy wiſhes good old Fabricius were but alive to ſee the dege- 
neracy of his Poſterity, when the very Women muſt have their 
Seats in the Baths of 1olid Silver (d). But a deſcription from a 
Poet, may perhaps be more diverting ; and this Statius has ob- 
lig'd us with in his Poem upon the Baths of Claudius Etruſcus, 
Steward to the Emperour Claudius. 


Nil ibi plebeium: nuſquam Temeſza videbis 
Era, ſed Argento felix propellitur unda, 
Argentoque cadit, labriſque nitentibus inftat 
Delicias mirata ſuas, & abire recuſat. 


Nothing there's vulgar ; not the faireſt Braſs 
In all the glittering Structure claims a place. 
From Silver-Pipes the happy Waters flow, 
In Silver-Citterns are receiv'd below. 


— 5 — 


(a) Ammian. Marcel. lib. 16. (5) Nu ad Locum, (c) Epiſt. 86. 
Yeo 


(d) Lib. 33. cap. 12. 
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See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 
Stands fix'd in wonder on the ſhining Brim ; 
Surveys its Riches, and admires its State ; 
Loth to be raviſh'd from the glorious Seat 


The moſt remarkable Bagnio's were thoſe of the Emperours 
Diocleſian and Antoninus Caracalla ; great part of which are ſtand- 
ing at this time, and-with the vaft high Arches, the beautiful 
and ſtately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign Marble, 
the curious vaulting of the Roofs , the prodigious number of 
ſpacious Apartments , and a Thouſand other Ornaments and 
Conveniences, are as pleaſing a Sight to a Traveller as any other 
Antiquities in Rome, | | 

To theſe may be added the Nymphza; a kind of Grotto's ſacred 
to the Nymphs, from whoſe Statues, which adorn'd them, or 
from the Waters and Fountains which they afforded, their Name 


zu on the old Picture of a Nympheum dug up at the founda- 
tion of the Palace of the Barberini is to be met with in the fourth 
Tome of Grævius's. Theſaurus, p. 1800. 

The Aquedutts were, without queſtion, ſome of the nobleſt 
Deſigns of the old Romans. Sextus Fulius Frontinus, a Roman 
Author, and a Perſon of Conſular Dignity, who has compil'd a 
whole Treatiſe on this Subject, affirms them to he the cleareſt 
Token of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firſt invention of 
them is attributed to Appius Claudius, A. U. C 441, who brought 
Water into the City by a Channel of Eleven Miles in length. 
But this was very inconſiderable to thoſe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperours and other Perſons ; ſeveral of 
which were cut thro* the Mountains, and all other Impedi- 
ments for above Forty Miles together; and of ſuch an height, 
that a Man on Horſeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
thro" them without the leaſt difficulty (a). But this is meant only 
of the conſtant courle of the Channel ; for the Vaults and Arches, 
were in ſome places 109 Foot high (4). Procopius (c) makes the 
Ajuæducts but Fourteen : Victor (d) has enlargd the number 
to Twenty : In the Names of them the Waters only were men- 
tion d; as Aqua Claudia, Aqua Appia, &c. 

The noble Poet Rutilius thus touches on the Aguæducts, in 
is ingenious Itinerary: | | 


(%) Procopius,de bell. Goth. lib. 1. (6) Sext. Jul. Fronts: (e) De bello 
Goh, lib. Is (a) Neſcript. Urb. Region. 2 


is evidently derived. A ſhort Eſſay of the famous Lucas Holſte- 
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Zuid loquar aerio pendentes fornice rivos 1 
* 92 — tolleret Iris agua ? 
Hos potius dicas creviſſe in ſydera montes , 
Tale Giganteum Gracia laudat opus (a). 


What ſhould I ſing how lofty Waters flow 
From airy Vaults, and leave the Rain below, 

While conquer'd Iris yields with her unequal Bow? 
Bold Typhon here had 75 his ſtrength and Skill, 
And reach'd Fove's Walls from any ſingle Hill. 


But that which Pliny calls opus omnium maximum, were the 
Cloace, or common Gutters for the conveyance of Dirt and Filth, 
And becauſe no Authority can be better than his, we may venture 
to borrow the whole account of them from the ſame place, Cloacs 
opus omnium maximum &cc. 

The Cloace, the greateſt of all the Works, he contriv' 
© by undermining and cutting thro” the Seven Hills upon which 
© Rome is ſeated, making the City hang, as it were, between Hez- 
ven and Earth, and capable of being ſail'd under: M Agrippy 
in his Edileſhip, made no leſs than Seven Streams meet to- 
© gether under-ground in one main Channel, with ſuch a rapid 
Current, as to carry all before them that they met with in their 
© paſlage. Sometimes, when they are violently ſwell'd with im- 
© moderate Rains, they beat with exceſſive Fury againſt the Pa- 
©ving at the bottom, and on the ſides. Sometimes in a Flood, 
© the Tiber Waters oppoſe them in their Courle ; and then the 
© Two Streams encounter with all the Fury imaginable ;-and 
© yet the Works preſerve their old ſtrength, without any ſenſible di- 
mage. Sometimes huge pieces of Stone and Timber, or ſuch 
like Materials, are carried down the Channel, and yet the Fx 
© brick receives no Detriment. Sometimes the Ruins of whole 
© Buildings deſtroy'd by Fire or other Caſualties,preſs heavily upon 
© the Frame. Sometimes terrible Earthquakes ſhake the very Foun- 
© dations, and yet they ſtill continue impr le almoſt 800 Years 
© ſince they were firſt laid by Tarquinius (b). 

Very little inferiour to the Works already. mention'd, were 
the Publick Ways, built with extraordinary charge, to a great 
diſtance from the City on all fides. They were generally pavd 
with Flint; tho' ſometimes, and eſpecially without the City, 
with Pebbles and Gravel. The moſt noble in all reſpects, was 
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(#) Rial. Hinerar. lib. 1. (0 Plin. bib. 3 6. cap. 45. 
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the V4 Appia, taking its Name from the Author Appius, the 
am that invented the C/oace. This was carried to ſuch a vaſt 
nch, that Procopius (a) reckons it a very good Five Days Jour- 
ney to reach the end: And Lipſius (5) computes it at 350 Miles. 
An account of as much of this way as lies between Reme and 
Vel, the Right Reverend the preſent Lord Biſhop of Sarum, 
ta; ovlig'd us with in his Letters (c): He tells us, tis Twelve 
Foot bi cad; all made of huge Stone, moſt of them Blew ; and 
the / are generally a Foot and a half large of all fides. And pre- 
ently after, admiring the extraordinary ſtrength of the Work, he 
ſues. That tho” it has laſted above 1800 Years, yet in moſt pla- 
ces, tis for 'everal Miles (d) together as entire as when it was firſt 
made. And as to the Via Flaminia, the next Cauley of note, the 
ame Author obſerves, That tho' it be not indeed ſo intire as the 
former, yet there is enough left to raiſe a juſt Idea of the Roman 
Greatne's. / 

| muſt defire leave to conclude this Subject with the ingenious 
Epigram of Janus Vitals, an Italian Poet. | 


Quid Romam in media her novus advena Roma, 
Et Rome in Roma mil reperis media? 


* 
id Aſpice murorum moles, preruptaque ſaxa, 
ir Obrutaque horrenti vaſta Theatra ſitu : 
he Hec ſunt Sea Videw velut ipſa cadavera tant æ 
. Urbis adhuc ſpirent imperioſa minas? 
d, Veit ut hæc mundum, niſa eſt ſe vincere: vicit, 
0 A ſe von victum ne quid in orbe foret. 
d Hinc vita in Roma wiftrix Roma illa ſepulta eff, 
v Atque eadem victrix victaque Roma fu. 
I Albula Romani reſtat nunc nominis index, 
„ Qui quoque nunc rapidis fertur in æquor aquis. 
le Diſce hinc quid poſit fortuna; immota labaſcunt, 
n Et que perpetuo ſunt agitata manent. 
1 
To ſeek for Rome vain Stranger, art thou come 
And find'ſt no mark, within Rome's Walls, of Rome ? 
e Les here the craggy Walls, the Tow'rs defac'd, 
t And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas d: 
dee the vaſt Theatres, a ſhapleſs load, 


And Sights more Tragick than they ever ſhow'd : 
This, this is Rome Jer haughty Carcaſs ſpread 


(a) De bell. Goth, lib, I O De Megn. Rom. ( * © ah. 
** 
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Still awe's in ruin, and command's when dead. 

The Subject World firſt took from her their Fate; 
And when ſhe only ſtood unconquer'd yet, 5 
Her ſelf ſhe laſt ſubdu d, to make the Work compleat. 
But ah! ſo dear the fatal Triumph coſt, 

That conqu' ring Rome is in the conquer'd loſt. 

Let rolling Tiber ſtill maintains his Stream, 

SwelFd with the Glories of the Roman Name. 

Strange Power of Fate! unſhaken Moles muſt waſte ; 
While things that ever move, for ever laſt. 


PART 
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CHAT. 
Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans 


in general. 


ing of Civil Government, is a truth ſo far from being 

denied by any ſort of Perſons, that we meet with too 
many who are unwilling to allow any other 1 0 in 
dacred Inſtitutions. As to the Romans, it has been univerſally a- 
greed, That Vertue and Fortune were engag' d in a ſort of noble 
Contention for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happineſs 
of that Op And a Judge not ſuſpected of partiality in the Cale, 
has concluded the latter to be only a conſequence of the former. 
For Religion, ſaies he (a), produc d good Laws, good Laws good For- 
tune, and good Fortune a good End in whatever they undertook. 
Nor perhaps has he ſtrain'd the Panegyrick much too high, when 
he tells us, That for ſeveral Ages together, never was the Fear 
of God more eminently conſpicuous than in that Republic (6 ). 
Twas this conſideration which made the great St. Auſtin ob- 
erve (c), That God would not give Heaven to the Romans be- 


( i) Machievel's Diſcourſe on Livy, bb. 1. cap. 11. () id. (c) De 
Cronate Dei, lib. 4. cap. 15. | . 


T HAT — is abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſh- 
l 


cauſe 
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cauſe they were Heathens ; but he gave them the Empire of the 
World becauſe they were Vertuous. And indeed, in their more 
general Vertues their Practice inclin'd rether to the excel: than the 
defect: Thus were they devout to Superſtition ; yaliant to 
contempt of Life, and an inconſiderate courting of danger: Fm. 
gal and Temperate in the firſt Ages, to a voluntary abſtinence 
from agreeable Pleaſures and Convenience; Conſtant, ſeveral ti 
mes, to the occaſion of their own ruin, and rather rigorous than 
juſt. A tedious account of the Decii, Regulus, Fabricius, Curin 
Scævola, &c. would be needleſs even to a School-boy, who is ſel. 
dom unfurniſh'd with a ſtock of ſuch Hiſtories. 

But we muſt by no means omit a moſt noble ſaying of ci. 
cero to this purpoſe in his Oration about the Anſwer of the A-u/pi. 
ces: Quam volumus licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos amemus, tamen net 
numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, wec calliditate Panos, nec arti. 
bus Grecos ; nec denique hoc ipſo hujus Gentis & Terre domeſticon- 
tiyoque ſenſu Italos ipſos & Latinos; ſed Pietate ac Religione, atque 
hac una ſapientia quod Deorum Immortalium Numine omnia regi 
gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes Gentes Nat ioneſque ſuperavimus. 

But 'twill naturally be objected, That whatever Harangues we 
make upon the Juſtice, 'Temperance, and other celebrated Vertues 
ol the old Romans, they at laſt degenerated into the moſt luxu- 
rious and extravagant People in the World. Every Page of their 
own Satyriſts is a very good Argument for this Opinion; beſides 
the numerous Complaints of their Hiſtorians and other Wi riters, 
Now tho* Lipſius has undertaken to bring them off clear from 
all ſuch [mputations ; yer, I think, we muſt be forc'd to allow, 
that they .did indeed debaſe the noble and generous Spirit of 
their Anceſtors ; and this Corruption was without doubt, the 
only cauſe of the declenſion and final ruin of the Empire. But 
as we are not to give over the cauſe of Vertue on account of the 
debauchery of latter times, ſo we have little reaſon to exalt the 
eminent Qualities of the old Romans to ſo high a pirch as ſome 
imagine. There's no neceſſity of making a Hero of every Con- 
ſul, or fancying every one who was eminently ſerviceable to the 
Republick, to have been a Perſon of conſummated Vertue. 8 
that, when we meet in Roman Authors ſuch extravagant 
comiums of their Anceſtors, we may conclude, that what Horace 
has obſery'd in reference to Poetry, will hold altogether as well 
in this Caſe : The generality of People being fo ſtrangely 
tranſported with the love and admiration of Antiquity, that no- 
thing was more uſual than to meet with ſuch a Perion 4s he 
deſcribes, ee Qui 
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Qui redit ad Faſtos, & virtutem eſtimat annis, 
Miraturque nihil niſi quod Libitina ſacravit. 


That when he'd try a Man's pretence to Fame, 
Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name : 
Thinks Vertue better for its Age, like Wine; 
And only likes what death has made Divine. 


For we may often obſerve, that their very Panegyricks upon 


the honeſt People of the firſt Ages of the Common-wealth, re- 
— them rather as a ſort of rude, unpolill'd Mortals, than as 


erlons eminent for any noble Endowments. 
So Juvenal, Sat. 14. 


Saturabat glebula talis 

Patrem ipſum tur bamque caſe ; qua feta jacebat 
Uxor, & infantes ludebant quatuor, unus 

Vernula, tres domini Sed magnu fratribus horum 
A ſ[crobe vel ſulco redeuntibus altera cena 
Amplior, & grandes fumabant pultibus ollæ. 


—— This little Spot of Earth, well tilb'd, 
A numerous Family with Plenty fill d. | 
The good old Man and thrifty Houiewife ſpent 
Their Days in Peace, and fatten d with content; 
Enjoy'd the Dregs of Life, and liv'd to ſee 
A long, deſcending, healthful Progeny. EY 
The Men were faſhion'd in a'larger Mould ; 
The Women fit for labour, Big and Bold. 
Gigantick Hinds, as ſoon as Work was done, 
To their huge Pots of boiling Pulſe would run, 
Fell ro with eager joy on homely Food, 
And their large Vein beat ſtrong with wholſom Blood. 
| | [ Mr. John Dryden Jun. 


But the account which Per ſius gives us of Titus Quintius, the 


od Country Dictator, has ſomething more of ridiculous in it. 


Unde Remus, ſulcoque terens Dentalia Quinti, 
Quem trepida ante boves Dictatorem induit uxor; 


Et tua aratra domum Lifor tulit (a) —— 


© Oo oy 
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Where Romulus was bred, and Quint ius born, 

Whoſe ſhining Plow-ſhare was in Furrows worn, 

Met by his trembling Wite returning home, 

And ruſtically joy'd as Chief of Rome. | 

She wip'd the Sweat from the Dictatbr's Brow ; | 


fl 
F 


And Oer his back his Robe did rudely throw; 
The Lictors bore in State their Lord's Triumphant Plough, 


Mr. Dryden, 


We muſt therefore allow every Age its proper Character and 
Commendation ; and conclude with the ingenious Mr. St. Eure- 
mont, That the excellent Citizens liv'd among the ancient Ro- 
mans, and the moſt accompliſh'd Generals among the latter (a). 


(a) Reflect. upon the Genius of the Rem. Peop. cap. 4- 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Luperci , Lupercalia, &c. Of the Potitii 
and Pinarii; and of the Aryal Brothers. 


| "PHE Places of Worſhip having been already deſcrib'd, the 

chief Subjects that ſtill remain relating to Religion, are 

| | the Prieſts, the Sacrifices, and the Feſtivals : For it would be 
| very needleſs and impertinent to enter into a Diſquiſition about 
= the Deities ; a matter that, is involy'd in ſo many endleſs Fiction, 

and yet has employ'd ſo many Pens to explain it. 

| Lyuperci. | The moſt ancient Order of the Prieſts were the Li- 
| perci, facred to Pan the God of the Country, and particularly 
1 of Shepherds. They had their Name from the Deity they u- 


tended on, call'd in Greek augi@-; probably from av@- a Wolfi x 
in Latin Lupus; becauſe the chief ar Nene of Pan, was the fre 

driving away ſuch Beaſts from the Sheep that he gx 
Lupercalia. . protected. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obſerve be 


0 appears to have been a Feaſt of Purification, be 

g ing ſolemniz d on the Dies Nefaſti, or Non-Court-days of thi 

Month February, which derives its Name from Februs op Ibj 
c 
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tine: And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently caltd 
N * 2 » 

The Ceremony was very lar | E. 

la the firſt place, ther _ nne ld of Goats and a 

Then two Children, emens Soms, being brought chi- 

— ſome ofthe Lxperci ſtain d their Fore- heads with the bl 
Knife, while others wip'd it off whith Locks of Wooll dip'd in 
Milk; The Boys muſt always laugh after their Fore- heads have 
been wip'd : This done, having cut the Goats Skins into Thong 
they run about the Streers' all naked but their middle, and la(k 
all that they meet in their Proceſſion. . The young Women never 
take any care to avoid the Strokes, but rather offer themſelves of 
their own accord, fancying them to be great Helpers of Concep- 
tion and Delivery (6). They run naked, becanſe Pa is always 
painted ſo. They ſacrific'd 98 becauſe the fame Deity was 
luppos'd to have Goat's Feet; whi 


gave occahion to his common 
Epithet of Capripes. As for the Dog, we meet with in the Sacri- 
ce, tas added as a Companion of a Shepherd, and 


becauſe of the natural Antipathy between them and Wolves. 
Some have fanſied with Plat arch, that theſe Lupercalia were in- 
ſtituted in Honour of the Wolf that preſerv d Romulus and Nemus. 
Others carry their Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
were brought into Ttaly by Evender, before the time of @eas. 
There were two Companies of the Laperci, the Fabiuni and 
Aincłiliani; one for Romulus, the other for Remus: They took 
their Names from Fabius and Quinctilius, two of their Maſters or 
Chief Prieſts (c). Dian Caſſtus tells us, that third ſort of Prieſts, 
deſign d for the Celebration of the Lupercava, were inſtituted by 
the Senate to the Honour of Julius Cæſar (d). 
Suetoxius (e) reckons the Lupercalia among 
and Ceremonies reſtor d by Auguſf us: And .Paxnvininus aſſu res 
us they continu'd in Roms till the time of the Anaſtaſins. 
2. Potitii and Pinarii] The Potitii and Pinarii were of 
Antiquity with the former. They owe their Inſtitution to the 
ame Author, * the following account: 
After the killing of Cacus, a Gyant that had ſtole ſore of 
Hercules Cattle, the Booty that he brought through Irah, 
from Spain; the Shepherds and 13 People of the Country, 
githering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laſt brought him 
before Evander. The King, after Examination, finding him to 


che ancient Rites 


(0) Pla in Roma, (6).2bid, (e) Sen. Pom Fefnr & Ovid. Fuff. ( 
Kaen 0 * argon 


taſting them for the future: And hence ſome derive their Name 
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be in all reſpects the ſame Perſon that his Mother, the Propheteſ 
Carmexta, had told him ſhould come into Italy, and be afterwards 
2 God, immediately erected an Altar to his Honour, and offerd 
for a Sacrifice a young Bullock that never bore the Y oak;ordaining, 
that the ſame Ceremony ſhould be repeated in a ſolemn manner e- 
very Year. The performance of theſe Rites he committed to the care 
of the Potitii and Pinarii, two of the Nobleſt Families, and of beſt 
Repute in thoſe There goes a Story, that the Pinarii ha 

ing to come too late to the Sacrifice, ſo as to loſe their ſhare in the 
Entrails, they were, by way of puniſhment, debarr d from ever 


from ww, hunger. But this I take to be but a trifling Fancy; for 
we may as well derive Pot itii from potiri, becauſe they enjoyd 
the Entrails, as Pinarii from wine, becauſe they wanted them. 

We meet with ſomething very remarkable of the Potitii in 
Livy (a), and Valerius Maximus (6): 

That when, upon application made to Appius Claudius the Cen- 
for, they got leave to have their Hereditary Miniſtry diſcharg d 
by Servants, in the compaſs of one Year the whole Family was 
entirely extinct, tho no leſs than Thirty of them were luſty young 
Men. And Appius Claudius loſt his Eyes as a Judgment for his 
part in the Offence. = eve 3 

Acca Laurentia, Romulus his Nurſe, had a Cuſtom once a Year 
to make a ſolemn Sacrifice for a Bleſſing upon the Fields: Her 
Twelve Sons aſſiſting her always in the Solemnity. At laſt ſhe 
had the ill Fortune to loſe one of her Sons; when Romulus, to 
ſhew his Gratitude and Reſpect, offer d himſelf to fill up the 
number in his room, and gave the Company the Name of Fratre: 
Arvales. This Order was in great repute at Rome; they held the 
Dignity always for their Lives, and never loſt it upon account 
of Impriſonment, Baniſhment, or any other Accident (c). They 
wore on their Heads, at the time of the Solemnity, Crowns made 
of Ears of Corn, upon a Tradition that Laurentia at firſt preſented 
Romulus with ſuch an one 7795 Some will have it, that it was 
their Buſineſs to take care of the Boundaries, and the Diviſions of 
Lands, and to decide all Controverſies that might 8 about 
them: The Proceſſions, or Perambulations made under their guid- 
ance, being term d Ambarvalia: Others make a different Order, inſti- 
tuted for that purpoſe, and call'd Sodales Ar vales, on the ſame ac- 
count as the Fratres Arvales. | ; 


* (4) Lib.g. (b) Lib. L cap, 1. () Plin.tb, 17. cap.2. (Y Pompon, Lei 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Augurs, Auguries, &c. 


HE invention of r is generally attributed to the 
T Chaldeans ; from them the paſs'd to the Grecians; the 
Grecians deliver d it to the Iuſcans, and they to the Latins and the 
Romans, The Name of the Augurs is deriv'd by ſome, ab avium 
zeſtu ; by others ab avium garritu: Either from the Motion and 
Actions, or from the Chirping and Chattering of Birds. Romulus 
was himſelf an ettracertiabty — in this Art (a). and there- 
fore as he divided his City into Three Tribes, ſo he conſtituted 
Three Augurs, One for every Tribe. There was a Fourth added 
ſome time after, probably by Servius Tullius, who encreas'd the 
Tribes to that number. Theſe Four being all choſen out of the 
Patricii or Nobility ; in the Year of the City 454. the Tribunes of 
of the People, with much difficulty, procur'd an Order, that Five 
Perſons, to be elected out of the Commons, ſhould be added to 
the College(5). Afterwards Sylla the Dictator, A.U.C.671.made the 
number up Fifteen (c). The eldeſt of theſe had the command of the 
reſt, and was honour'd with the Title of Magiſter Collegii (d). 

Their Buſineſs was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies, &c. 
And to tell whether any Action ſhould be fortunate or prejudicial 
to any particular Perſons, or to the whole Common-wealth. Upon 


ſtrates, the deferring of Publick Aſſemblies, &c. 
Omens prov'd unlucky. 

Before we proceed to the ſeveral kinds of Auguries, it may not 
be improper to give an account of the two chief terms by which 
they are diſtinguiſh'd in Authors, dextra and friſtra. Theſe being 
differently 2 by the Greeks and Latins, and very often by the 
Latins themſelves, (who ſometimes ſpeak agreeably to the Greciaz 
cuſtoms, ſometimes according to their own,) have given occaſion 
to many Miſtakes, which may be all clear d up by this eaſy Obſer- 
vation; that theGreeks and Romans both deriving the Ha phos of 
their Omens from the Eaftern Quarter, the former turn'd towards 
the North, and ſo had the Eaſt on their Right Hand, the Latter to- 
vards the South, and therefore had the Eaſt on their left. vid. Bu/- 
lenger. de Augur, & Auſpic. L. 2. C. 2. | 


— — 
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(J Pixarch, in Rem. (i) Liv. lib. 30, () Flow Epicom, £50: Lb 89. (h 
Alex, ab Alex, lib. 5. & 19. 9 eas R 
12 There 
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this account they very often occaſion d the diſplacing of Magi- 
ring of when ever the 
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There are Five ſorts of Auguries mention'd in Authors. 
1. From the Appearahitts in, Heaven; as Thunder, Lightning, 
Comets, and other Meteors. As ſuppoſe of Thunder, whether 
it came from the Right or the Left: Whether the number of Stroaks 
were even or odd, G. Only the Maſter the College could take 
this ſort of Augury (a). | | 
2. From Birds; whence they had the Name of Auſpices, of ani 
and conſpicio. Some Birds furniſh'd them with Obſervations from 
their chattering or finging, others from their flying. The former 


they call d Oſcines, the latter Pr epetes. Of the firit ſort were Crows, 


Pies,Owls, &c. of the other, Eagles, Vultures, Buzzards, and the like, 

For the taking of both theſe ſort of Auguries, the Obſerver ſtood 
upon a Tower with his Head cover d in a Gown peculiar to his 
Office, calbd. Læua, and turning his Face towards the Eaſt mark d out 
the Heavens into Four Templa, or Quarters, with his Lituus, a ſhon 
ſtraight Rod, only a little turning at one end: This done, he ſtaid 
waiting for the Omen; which never fignified any thing unleſs con- 
firm'd by another of the ſame ſort. 

3. From Chickens kept in a Coop or Penn for this purpoſe. The 
manner of divining from them was as follows:Betimes in the Mor- 
ning the Augur that was to make the Obſervation,calF'd from hence 
Pullarius, (tho perhaps the keeper of the Chickens had rather that 
Name,) in the firſt place commanding a general Silence, order d the 
Penn to be open d, and threw down a ul of Crumbs or Corn. I 
the Chickens did not immediately run fluttering to the Meat; i 
they ſcatter it with their Wings; if they went by without taking 
notice of it, or if they flew away, the Omen was reckon d unfortu- 
nate, and to portend nothing but danger or miſchance: But if they 
leap d preſently out of the Penn and fell to ſo greedily as to let ſome 


of their Meat drop out of their Mouths upon the Pavement, there 


was all the aſſurance in the World of Happineſs and ſucceſs( h). Thi 
Augury was call'd Tripudium, quaſi Terri-pavium, from ſtriking the 


| Earth: The old Word pavire ſignifying as much as ferire. We 


meet with Tripudium Solliſtimum, and Tripudium Sonivium in Feſin, 
both deriv'd from the Crumbs falling to the Ground. | 
4. From Beaſts. Theſe, as Roſerns reckons them up, were Wolves, 
Foxes, Goats, Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, Hares, Weeſles, and Mice, The 
runes Obſervations about them were, Whether they appear d ini 
ge Lap croſs'd the way; or, whether they run to the Right 
or the 7 | 
5. The laſt ſort of Divination was from what they call d Ds 


12 ab. Alex. bb. 5. cap. 19. (b) Idem lib. 1. cap.29- 


Ol 
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or unuſual Accidents to any Perſon or Place: As Sneezing, Stumb- 
ling, ſeeing Apparitions, hearing ſtrange Voices, the falling of Salt 
upon the Table, the ſpilling of Wine upon one's Clothes, the 
meeting a Wolf, a Fox, a Hare, a Bitch with Whelp ; &c. 

We may obſerve, that tho? any Augur might take an Obſerva- 
tion, yet t © jucging of the Omen was left to the deciſion of the 
e eſpecially that 

Cicero iently expos'd theſe Auguries, 7 a- 
bout the Chickens, in his ſecond Book of Divination. f 

The learned Mr. O. V has taken notice, that the Emperors aſ- 
ſum'd the Office of Augurs, as well as of Pont i, as appears 
trom ſeveral Coins of Julius, Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, Verus, &c. 
which have the Augurs Enfigns upon them. | | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Aruſpices and Pontifices. 


T HE Aruſpicet had this Name ab aris aſpiciendis, from look- 
ing upon the Altars; as ab extis inſpiciendis, they were call d 
Extiſpices : They owe their Original to Romulus, who borrow'd the 
Inſtitution from the Tu ſcant. The Tuſtans receiv'd it, as the gene- 
ral Fear ns from a Boy that rhey Strangely plough'd up out 
of the Ground, who oblig d them with a diſcovery of all the Myſte- 
ries belonging to this Art (5). At firſt only the Natives of Iuſeamy 
exercis d this Office at Rome; and therefore the Senate made an 
Order, That Twelve of the Sons of the principal Nobility ſhould 
be ſent into that Country to be inſtructed in the Rites and Cere- 
monies of their Religion, of which this Secret was a chief part (5). 
The buſineis of the Aruſpices was to look upon the Beaſts offer d 
in Sacrifice, and by them to divine the ſucceſs of any Enterprize. 
They took their Obſervations from Four Appearances. 

I. From the Beaſts before th ere | 

2. From the Entrails of thoſe s after they were cut up. 

3. From the Flame that us'd to riſe when they were burning. 

4. From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankincenſe, Wingand 
Water that they us d in the Sacrifice. | 5 

In the Beaſts, before they were cut up, they took notice, Whether 
they were forcibly dragg'd to the Altar; whether they got 
looſe out of the Leaders Hands; Whether they eſcap'd the Stroke; 


(a) Alex,ab Alex.lib.1.cap.2.9 (b)Cicero de Divine. lib.2.(c)1dem de Divine. 1.x. 
| Or 
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or bounded up, and roar'd very loud when they receiv d it; Whe. 
ther they died with a great deal of difficulty; all which, with 
ſeveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate: Or whether, on 
the other fide, they follow d the Leader without Compulſion; 0 
receiv'd the Blow without ſtrugling and reſiſtance ; Whether J. 
they died eaſily, and ſent out a great quantity of Blood, which 


gave equal aſſurance of a proſperous event. N 
In the Beaſt, when cut up, they obſerv'd the colour of the parts, Sc: 
and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was counted 0¹ 
highly unfortunate : A little, or a lean Heart was always un- 
lucky: if the Heart was wholely miſſing, nothing could be 
thought more fatal and dreadful ; as it happen'd in two Oxen to- Ye 


gether, offer d by Julius Ceſar, a little before his Murder; if I urs: 
the Entrails fell out of the Prieſt's Hands; if they were beſmeard all o 
more than ordinary with Blood; if they were of 2 pale livid co- 
lour, they portended ſudden danger and ruin. 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, it furniſh'd them with a good 
Omen, if it gather d up violen:ly, and preſently conſum d the Sa- 
crifice: If it was clear, pure, and tranſparent, without any 
mixture of Smoak, and not diſcolour d with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quiet and calm, not ſparkling or crackling, but run up 
directly in the ſhape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it always 
portended Misfortunes, it at firſt it requir d much pains to light 
it; if it did not burn upright, but roll'd into Circles, and left 
void ſpaces between them; if it did not preſently catch hold on 
the whole Sacrifice, but crept up by degrees, from one part to a- 
nother ; if it happen d to be ſpread about by the Wind, or to be 
put out by ſudden Rain, or to have any part unconſum d. 

In the Meal, Frankincenſe, Wine and Water, they were to 
obſerve, whether they had their due quantity, their proper taſte, 
colour, and ſmell, &c. : 

| There were ſeveral leſſer Signs which ſupply'd them with Con- 
jectures too inſignificant to be here mentioned. 

Moſt of theſe ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil. Georg. 3. v. 486. 


Sepe in honore Deum medio ſtans hoſtia ad aram, 
Lanea dum nived circumdatur infula vitta, 
Inter cunctantes cecidit moribunda miniſtros, 

Aut fi quam ferro mattaverat ante Sacerdes, 
Inde neque impoſitis ardent altaria fibris, 

Nec reſpon ſa poteſt conſultus reddere vates: | 
Ac vix bet. tingunt ur ſanguine cultri, : | — 
Summagae jejund ſanie infuſcatur arena. 
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The Victim Ox that was for Altars preſs'd, | 
Trimm'd with white Ribbons, and with Garlands dreſs'd, 

Sunk of himſelf without the Gods command, Sas 

Preventing the flow Sacrificer's hand: 

Or, by the Holy Butcher if he fell, 

Th' inſpected Entrails cou'd no Fate foretell : 

Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames ariſe, 

But Clouds of ſmouldring Smoak forbad the Sacrifice. 

Scarcely the Knife was redden'd with his Gore, 

Or the black Poyſon ſtain d the ſandy Floor. 


Mr. Dryden, 
Yet the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was not reſtrain d to the Al- 
tars and Sacrifices, but they had an equal right to the explaining 
all other Portents and Monſters. Hence we find them often con- 
ſulted by the Senate on extraordinary occaſions : or if the Roman 
Aruſpices lay under a diſrepute, others were ſent for out of Tuſea- 
, where this Craft moſt flouriſh'd as it was firſt invented. 

The College of Aruſpices as well as thoſe of the other Religi- 
ous Orders had their particular Regiſters and Records, ſuch as 
the Memorials of Thunders and Lightnings, the Tuſcan Hiſto- 
ries, and the like. ds | | 

There are but Two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of the Pont iſices, and both very uncertain ; either from Pons, and 
facere; becauſe they firſt built the Sublician Bridge in Rome, and 
had the care of its repair ; or from Poſſe and facere; where facere 
mult be interpreted to fignifie the ſame as Offerre, and Sacrificare. 
The firſt of theſe is the moſt receiv d Opinion; and yet Plutarch 
himſelf . hath call'd it abſurd (2). At the firft Inſtitution of them 
by Numa, the number was confn'd to Four, who were conſtantly 
choſe out of the Nobility, till the Year of the City 454. when 
Five more were order'd to be added out of the Commons, at the 
lame time as the Augurs receiv'd the like Addition. And as the Au- 
gurs had a College, ſo the —_— too were ſettled in ſuch a Bo- 
dy. And as Syl/a afterwards added Seven Augurs, ſo he added 
as many Portifices to the College: The firſt Eight bearing the 
Name of Pont ifices Majores, the reſt of Minores. 

The Office of the Poztifices, was to giveJugdment in all Cauſes 
relating to Religion ; to enquire into the Lives and Manners of 
the Interior Prieffs, and to puniſh them if they ſaw occaſion ; to 
preſcribe Rules for Publick Worthip; to . N the Feaſts, Sa- 
crifices, and all other Sacred Inſtitutions. Tul, in his Oration to 


„ 
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(a) in Mons. | 8 * 


them 
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them for his Houſe, tells them, That the Honour and Safi N 
Common-wealth, the Libe of the People, the An glg 
tunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods themſelves were all en. ¶ wou 
truſted to their Care, and depended wholely on their Wiſdom ang i tis 
T Behalter or Superintendent of — 
e er or Superintendent of the Pont iſices was one of 
honourable Offices in the —— wn 1 br rh 
tuted the Order, inveſted himſelf firſt with this Dignity,as Plutarch T 
informs us; tho Livy attributes it to another Perſon of the ſame ls, © 
Name. Feſtus his Definition of this great Prieſt js, Fudex atq; Ar. bon. 
biter rerum humanarum Divinarumq; The Judge and Arbitrator oblis 
Divine and Human Affairs. Upon this account all the Emperors, Wh 10! 
after the examples of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus, either actually M hie 
took upon them the Office, or at leaſt us d the Name. And even I tell 
the Chriſtian 5 on — * Gs retain'd this in the Ordi nica, 
enumeration of their Titles; till the time of Gratz lar 
_ 3 _ 1) abſolutely refus d it. an 1 
olydore Virgi oes not queſtion but this w 5 in 
Omen of the Authority which To Biſhop of AI I c 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex Maximus. as 8 
(a) Hiftor. lib. 4. (b) De rerum invent. lib. 14. cap. 14. = 
n_ 3 5 ord: 
28 wa q — * 
| | er 
: CHAP TY; in 
$- | et 
Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales Ml e. 
x and es * 
HE Name of the Flamines 18 not much 8 Pro 
T former. Platarch makes it 2 — 2 ＋ * 
Pileus, a fort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Feitw and fer. that 
vius will have it a contraction of Filemines, from Fam; and tel 8 
us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troubleſome, they tab 2 
up 2 lighter Faſhion, only. binding a of Thread 4 an 
their Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamine or Flame f 1 
am, a ſort of Turban, which they make them to have worn; tho þ . 
this generally ſignifies a Woman's Veil, Rof uus and Mr. Dodvel xs 
declare for the ſecond of theſe Opinions: Pohdore Virgil bu MY» 
given his Judgment in favor of the third (e). fon 8 
5 lh: apt ones © 


Numa 
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Numa at firſt diſcharg d ſeveral Offices of Religion himſelf, and 
deſign d that all his ſucceſſors ſhould do the like: But becauſe he 
thought the greateſt part of them would partake more of Romulus 
his Genius than his own,and that their Peing engag'd in War-like 
Enterprizes, might incapacitate them for this Function, he inſti- 
tured theſe Flamines to take care of the {ame dervices, which by 
right belong'd to the Kings (a). 

The only Three conſtituted at firſt, were Flamen Dialis, Martia- 
ls, and Qw7rinalis, The firſt was Sacred to Jupiter; and a Per- 
ſon of the higheſt Authority in the Common-wealth. He was 
oblig d to oblerve ſeveral ſuperſtitious Reſtraints, as well as ho- 
nour'd with ſeveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers ; 
which are reckon d up at large by Gellius (5). The ſame Author 
eels us, That the Wife of this Flamen had the Name of Flami- 
, and was entruſted with the care of ſeveral Ceremonies pecu- 
WT liar to her place. | 

But, to be ſure, the greatneſs of the Dignity was ſufficiently dimi- 
WY oill'd in ſucceeding times; otherwiſe we can't imagine that Julius 
, WY C-/ar ſhould have been inveſted with it at Seventeen Years of Age, 


as Sue tonius (c) inform's us he was: Or that Sylla ſhould have ſo 


eaſily driven him from his Office, and from his Houſe. 
The other Two were of leſs, yet of very eminent Authority; 
ordain'd to inſpect the Rites of Mars and Romulus. All Three 
vere choſe out of the Nobility. Several Prieſts of the fame Or- 
der, tho of inferiour Power and Dignity, were added in latter 
times; the whole number being generally computed at Fifteen. 
Yet Feneſtella (or the Author under his Name,) aſſures us from 
Varro, That the old Romans had a particular Flamen tor every 
uy they worſhipp'd (d). 

Tho' the Flamen Dialis diſcharg'd ſeveral Religious Duties tha 

properly belong'd to the Kings; yet we meet with another Officer 
of greater Authority, who ſeems to have been purely deſign d for 
that Employment: And this was the Rex Sacrificulus, or Sacrorum. 


- 
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cauſe the Kings had in a great many reſpects been very ſerviceable to 
the State, the Eſtabliſhers of the Common. wealth thought it very pro- 
fer to keep always the Name of King in the City. Upon this account 
they order'd the Augurs and Pontifices to chuſe out a fit Per ſon,who 


— _ 
wo ©» cx 
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devote himſelf wholly to the care of the Publick Morſbip and Cere- 

monies of Religion, with the Title of Rex Sacrorum (e). And 
(4) Liv. lib. 1. (b) No&. An. lib. 10, cap. 15. (c) Cap. 1. (d) De 

Sacerdotiis cap. 5. (e) Amiq. bb. 5. wy a nd, 


8 


K Livy 


Dionyſ;us gives us the Original of this Inſtitution as follows: Be- 


ſhould engage never to have the leaſt hand in Civil Affairs, but n 
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Livy informs us, That the Office of Rex Sacrorum was therefore 
made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the 
Name of King, which had been formerly ſo odious to the People, 
might, for all this reſtraint, be ſtill in ſome meaſure prejudicy] 
to their Liberty (a). | 

Salii.] The Original of the Salii may be thus gather'd from 
Plutarch. In the Eighth Year of Numa's Reign, a terrible Peſtilence, 
ſpreading it ſelf over Italy, among other places miſerably infeſted 
Rome, The Citizens were almoſt grown deſperate, when they 
were comforted on a ſudden by the report of a brazen Ta 
which (they ſay,) fell into Numa's Hands, from Heaven. The King 
was aſſur d by the Conference he maintain d with the Nymph 
Egeria and the Mules, that the Target was ſent from the Gods tor 
the Cure and Safety of the City ; and this was ſoon verified by 
the miraculous ceaſing of the Sickneſs. They advis'd him too, to 
make Eleven other Targets, ſo like in their Dimenſions and Form 
ro the Original, that in caſe there ſhould be a deſign of ſtealing 
it away, the true might not be diſtinguiſh'd or known from thole 
which were countefeited ; by which means it would be more dif- 
ficult to defeat the Counſels of Fate, in which it had been deter- 
min'd, that, while this was reſervd, the City ſhould prove hap- 
Py and victorious. This di t Work one Veturius Mamuriu 
very luckily perform'd, and made Eleven others that Numa him- 
ſelf could not know from the firſt. They were work'd into an 
oval Form, with ſeveral Folds or Pleats cloſing one over another, 
They exactly fitted the Elbow by their Figure; and were thence 
call'd Ancylia, from Ayo, which ſignifies a crooked javelin; ot 
from the Cubit, (Avrù,) that part of the Arm between the Writt 
and the Elbow, upon which they 2 the Ancylia (5). For the 
keeping of theſe, Numa inſtituted an Order of Prieſts, call'd Sal, 
2 Saliendo, from N or dancing. They liv'd all in a Body, 
and compos'd a College, confifting of the ſame number of Men 


with the Bucklers which they preſerv d. The three Seniors go- 


vern d the reſt; of whom the firſt had the Name of Præſul; the ſe. 
cond of Yates; and the other of Magiſter (c). In the Month of 
March was their great Feaſt, when they carry'd their Sacred Charge 
about the City. At this Proceſſion, they were habited in a ſhort 
Scarlet Caſſock, having round them a broad Belt clasp'd with 
Braſs Buckles. On their Head they wore a fort of Copper-Hel- 
met. In this manner they went on with a nimble motion, keep- 
ing juſt meaſures with their Feet, and demonſtrating great Streneth 


Pn 
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(4) Liv. ib. 2. (b) Phuarch, in Num. (6) Alex. ab Alex. (ib, 1. cap. 36. 
an | 
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and Agility, by the various and handſom turns of their Body (a). 
They ſung all along a ſet of old Verſes call'd the Carmen Saliare; 
the Original Form of which was compos d by Numa. They were 
ſacred to Mars, (the Aucylia or Targets being of Armour, ) 
who from them took the Name of Saliſubſulut. And therefore 
upon account of the extraordinary noiſe and ing that they 
3 — Dances, Catullus, to fignifie a ſtrong Bridge, has 


In que vel Saliſubſuli Sacra fiunte (6). 


Unleſs the Conjecture of Vyſſius be true, that Sab/ubſulus is 
here a corruption from Salii ipſulis: the Performers in thoſe Dan- 
es, bearing with them other Superſtitious Trifles, a ſort 
f thin Plates work d into the of Men and Women, which 
they call'd ipſiles, or ſubſiles, and ipſulæ, or ſubſulæ. Upon ad- 
pitting this Opinion, Mars muſt loſe his Name of Sæliſubſulus; 
nd Pacuvius cannot relieve him; becauſe the Verſe with this word 
in it, commonly cited from that old Poet, is thought (by Yoſftus 
at leaſt, ) to be a meer Fiction of Muretus's, who was noted for 
his kind of Forgery. See Yof. in Cat ul. p. 46. 
Tho' the Month of March (dedicated to that God,) was the pro- 
per time for carrying the Aucylia about; yet if at any time, a juſt 
ind lawful. War had been proclaim'd by Order of the Senate, a- 
painlt any State or People, the Salli were in a ſolemn manner, to 
ove the Ancylia; as if by that means they rouz'd Mars from his 
deat, and ſent him out to the aſſiſtance of their Arms (c). 
Tullus Hoſtilius afterwards increas d the College with Twelve 
ore Salzi, in purſuance of a Vow he made in a Battel with the 
abines, And therefore for diſtinction's ſake, the Twelve firſt. 
ere generally call'd Sali; Palatini, from the Palatine Mountain, 
hence they begun their Proceſſion; the other Salii Collini or Ago- 
dune, from the Quirinal Hill, ſometimes call'd Mons Agonalis; 
hae — ay a Chappel, on one of the higheſt Eminences of the 
ountain (d). 
Alexander ab Alexandro has obſerv'd, that the Entertainments 
if theſe Prieſts upon their ſolemn Feſtivals, were excecding coſtly 
nd magnificent, with all the variety of Muſick, Garlands, Per- 
mes, c. (e). And therefore Horace uſes dapes Saliares (f] for de- 
ate Meats, as he does Pontificum cenæ ( g ) for great Regalio's. : 


(1) Pluterch. in Num ) Catrl. Curm. 17. (c) lax. at Alex. lib. . cap. 
6. (4) Dionyſ. Halic. lib. 3. (e) Gen. Dier. kb. r. cap. 26. (f) Lb. 1. 
4.37. (g) Lib. 1. Od. 14. 
K 2 Feciales ) 
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Feciales| The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becauſe they Fath 


had the care of the publick Faith in Leagues and Contra 
Others bring the word 2 federe faciendo on the ſame accoun 
Their Origiaal in Italy was very ancient. Dionyſius Halicam 


more 


finds them among the Aborigines, under the Name of arp, Wil <tc! 


libaminum latores : And Virgil intimates as much in ſeveral place 
Numa firſt inſtituted the Order at Rome (a) conſiſting of Tweng 
Perſons (6), choſe out of the eminenteſt Families in the City, ant 
ſettled in a College. Tis probable he rank d them among the 
Officers of Religion, to procure them the more Deference and 
Authority, and to make their Perſons more Sacred in the Com. 
mon- wealth. | | 
Their Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controverſs 
relating to War and Peace ; nor was it lawful on any account 
to take up Arms, till they had declar'd al] Means and Expedient 
that might tend to an Accommodation to be inſufficient. In caſe the 
Republick had ſuffer d any Injury from a Foreign State, they di. 
patched theſe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, to deman! 
jatisfaction; who, if they could procure no reſtitution or jut 
return, calling the Gods to witneſs againſt the People and Coun 
175 immediately denounc'd War; otherwiſe they confirmed the 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or contracted a new one ( 
But the Ceremonies us d upon both theſe occaſions, will fil 
more properly under another Head. "Tis enough to obſerve 
here, that both the Affairs were manag'd by theſe Officers, with 
the conſent of the Senate and People. 
As to the Pater Patratus, tis not eaſie to determine whether le 
was a conſtant Officer, and the chief of the Feciales; or whe- 
ther he was not a Temporary Miniſter, elected upon account 0 
making a Peace or denouncing War, which were both done by 
him. e uus makes. him the conſtant Governour, or Maſter d 
the Feciales (d). Feneſtella, (or the Author under his Name,)a 


7 
e 
diſtinct Officer altogether (e). Pomponins Lætus (F) and Pohdi 
Virgil (g) tell us, that he was only choſe by one of the Feczales, out 
of their own Body, upon ſuch occaſions as we mention d but now. 
The latter Opinion 1 be defended by the Authority of Liij, 
who, in order to the Treaty with the Albans before the triple 
Combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, makes one of the Feciale 
chuſe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony (+). The Peron 
o be entruſted with this Office muſt have been one who had 
(a) Diem. Livy. (b) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 3. cap. 3. (c) Plutarch. in Nm. 
| 22 9 0 e) De Sacerdot. Ram. cap 4 G8 De Sacerdot. Rom, 
gap. 6. (g) De inven. Rer. lib. 4. cap. 14. (Þ) Lib. 1. cap. 34. 
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Father and a Son both alive ; and therefore Pater Patratus is no 
more than a perfecter ſort of Father; as they imagin'd him to be, 
whoſe own Father was ftill living after he himſelf had been a Fa- 
ther for ſome time. Perhaps too they might fanſie him to be the 
fitteſt Judge in Affairs of ſuch Conſequence, who could ſee as 
well behind, as before him (a). 

Tho' the Members of any Collegiate Body, and particularly 
the Free Tradeſmen of the ſeveral Companies, are often call'd 
Sodales; yet thoſe who challeng'd that Name by way of Emi- 
nence , were Religious Officers, inſtituted to take care of the 
Feſtivals and Annual Honours of Great Perſons Deceas d. The 
firſt of this Order were the Sodales Titii, created to ſuperviſe 
the Solemnities in memory of Tatius the Sabine King. Tiberius 
founded a CR of the ſame Nature, and gave the Members 
the Title of Sodales Auguſtales ; their Buſineſs was to inſpect the 
Rites paid to Auguſtus Ceſar after his Death; and to perform the 
ſame good Offices to the whole Julian Family, as the old Sodales 
Titii preſerv d the Sacred Memorials of all that Sabine Race. 

Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani, Helviani, 
Alexandrini, &c. inſtituted on the like accounts, but {o reſtrain'd 
to the Serviceſof the particular Emperors,that the Autoniniani, for 
example, were divided into the Pii, Lucii, Marci, &c. accord- 
ing to the proper Name of the Prince on whoſe Honours they 
were to attend. Vid. Dodwel. Prælect. 1. ad Spartian. Hadrian. 


(4) Plutarch. in Quæffion. Reman. 


Gn 
of the Veſtals, 


HE Inftitution of the Veſtal Virgins is prey attributed 

to Numa; tho' we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 

and even in the time of Ene. But perhaps Nama was the firſt 

who ſettled the Order, and built a hap xx to the Goddeſs in 
Rome (6). Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Veſta, the 
chief partof it (c) being the preſervation of the Holy Fire, which 


Gn Bod. Ib, 3. cm 297. ( Plmarch.&v Dionyſou. 
Numa, 
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Numa, fanſying Fire to be the firſt Principle of all things, com- 
mitted to their Charge. Ovid tells us, that they underſtood no- 
thing elle but Fire by Veſta her (elf. 
| Nec tu aliud Veſtam quam vivan intellige flammam (a). 

Tho' ſometimes he makes her the ſome as the Earth. 


Tellus Veſtaque _ idem off (H. 


Polydore Virgil reconciles the Two Names by obſerving, that 
Fire, or the Natural Heat by which all things are produc'd, is 
enclos'd in the Earth (c). 

They were oblig d to keep this Fire with all the care in the 
World; and if it happen'd to go out; *twas thought Impiety to 
light it at any common Flame, but they made ufe of the pure 
and unpolluted Rays of Sun (4). Every Year on the firſt of 
March, whether it had gone out or no, the —_ lighted it 
a-new (e). There were other Relicks and Holy Things under 
their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts; parti- 
cularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by Areas ; for 
Ulyſſes and Diomedes ſtole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the 
other, which was kept with lefs care. 

Dionyſius and Plutarch aſſure us, that Nme conſtituted only 


Four Virgins for this Service ; and that the ſame number re- } 


main d ever after. And therefore à great Antiquary is certainly 


miſtaken when he makes the Number increas d to Twenty (F). 


They were admitted into this Society between the Years of Six 
and Ten; and were not properly ſaid to be elected or created 
but Capt.e, taken; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that he lik'd 
by the 4h and leading her, as it were by force, from her Pa- 
rents (g). | 

The chief Rules preſcrib'd them by their Founder, were to 
Vow the ſtricteſt Chaſtity for the ſpace of Thirty Years. The 
firſt Ten they were only Novices, oblig'd to learn the Ceremo- 
nies, and perfect themſelves in the Duties of their Religion. The 
next Ten Years they actually diſcharg d the Sacerdotal Function; 
and ſpent the remaining Ten in teaching and inſtructing others. 
After this Term was completed, they had liberty to leave the 
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(a) Faſt. 6. ver. 237. (b) Taff. 6. ver. 460. (e) De Iven. Rer. bib. 1. cap. 
14. (d) Plutarch. in Num. (e) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 5. cap. 12. Macrob. Sane 
nal. lib. I. cap. 13. () Alex. ab Alex. ibid. (g) A. Gell. lib. 1. * ; 
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Order, and choſe any Condition of Life that beſt ſuited with 
their Inclinations: tho' this was counted unlucky, and there- 
fore ſeldom put in practice. Upon Commiſhon of 4 
Faults, they were puniſh'd as the Pontiftm Maximus (who the 
care of them,) thought fit. But if they broke their Vow of Vir- 
ginity, they were conſtantly buried alive in a place without the 
City-Wall, allotted for that peculiar uſe (#), and thence call'd 
campus Sceleratus, as Feſtus intorms us. | 

But this ſevere Condition was recompenc'd with ſeveral Pri- 
vileges and Prerogatives. Whenever they went abroad, they 
had the Faſcet carried before them (5), a Conſul, or the Pretor 
being oblig d to give them the way (e). And if in their Walk 
they caſually lighted upon a Malefactor leading to Execution, 
they had the favour to deliver him from the Hands of Jultice, pro- 
vided they made Oath that their meeting was purely accidental, 
without any Contract or Delign (d). 

(a) Plutarch. in Num. (b) Ibid. (c) Alex. ab Alex. lib. 5. cap. 12. 
(d) Pluarch. in Num. 


_ 8 _ _ ! "as. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of the Duumviri, Decemviri and Quindecem- 
viri, Keepers of the Sibylline Writings, and 
the Corybantes or Prieſts of Cybele, and the 
Epulones. | 


HE firſt of theſe Orders, famous only on account of the 
Relicks they preſerv'd, owe their Original to this occaſion. 
A ſtrange old Woman came once to Tarquinius 2 with 

Nine Books; which, ſhe faid, were the Oracles of the Sityls, 
and proffer'd to ſell them. But the King making ſome ſcruple a- 
bout the price, ſhe went away and burnt Three of them; and re- 
turning with the Six, ask'd the ſame Summ as before. Tarquin 
only laugh'd at the Humour: Upon which the old Woman left 
him once more; and after ſhe had burnt Three others, came 
van with them that were left, but ſtill Kept to her old Terms. 
The King begun now to wonder at her obſtinacy, and thinking 
there 


— 
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there might be ſomething more than ordinary in the Bufineſs, ſent 
for the Augurs to conſult what was to be done. They, when 
their Divinations were perform'd, ſoon acquainted him what 4 
iece of Impiety he had been guilty of, by refufing a Treaſure 
ent to him from Heaven, and commanded him to give whatever 
ſhe demanded for the Books that remain d. The Woman received 
her Money, and deliver'd the Writings ; and, only charging them 
by all means to keep them Sacred, immediately vaniſh'd. Two of the 
Nobility were preſently after, choſe to be the Keepers of theſe On. 
cles, which were laid up with all imaginable care in the Capitol, 
in a Cheſtunder Ground. They could not be conſulted without a 
ſpecial Order of the Senate, which was never granted, unlelz 
upon the receiving ſome notable Defeat, upon the riſing of any con- 
ſiderable Mutiny,or Sedition in the State;or upon ſome other extra. 
ordinary occaſion (a); ſeveral of which we meet with in Livy (6), 
The number of Prieſts, in this, as in moſt other Orders, was 

| ſeveral times alter d. The Duumviri 
They had the common continu'd till about the Year of the 
Name of Duumviri (De- City 388. when the Tribunes of the 
eemviri,or Quiudecemviri,) People perferr'd a Law, that there 
Sacris faciundis. ſhould be Ten Men elected for this 
Service , part out of the Nobility, 

and part out of the Commons. We meet with the Decemviri all 
along from hence, till about the time of Sylla the Dictator, when the 
Quindecemviri occur: Which addition of Five Perſons may with 
very good reaſon, be attributed to him, who encreas'd ſo many 
of the other Orders. Twere needleſs to give any farther ac- 
count of the Sils, than that they are generally agreed to have 
been Ten in number; for which we have the Authority of Varro; 
tho' ſome make them Nine, ſome Four, ſome Three, and ſome 
only One (c). They all liv'd in different Ages and Countries, 
were all Propheteſſes; and, if we believe the common Opinion, 
foretold the coming of our Saviour. As to the Writing, Denp- 
fer tells us, *twas in Linnen (d) But one would think the com- 
mon Phraſe of Folia Sibyllæ us'd by Virgil, Horace, and other 
credible Authors, ſhould argue, that they wrote their Propheſies 
on Leaves of Trees; eſpecially if we conſider the great Antiquity 
which is generally allow'd them, and are aflur'd at the ſame 
time by Pliny (e), that this was the oldeit way of writing. 


— 


(a) Dionyſ. Antiq. lib. 4. (b) Particularly Lib. 3. cap. 10. Lib. 5. cap. 1}: 
lib. 7. cap. 28. Lib. 4. cap. 21. (c) Vid, Dempſter ad Roſin. lib. 3. cap. 24 
(4) bid. (e) Lib, 33. cap. 11. | 


Solmiu 
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S$1linus acquaints us, That theſe Books, which Tarquiz bought, 
were burnt in the Conflagration of the Capitol, the Year re 
Sa's DiQtatorſhip (a). Yet there were others of their inſpir'd 
Writings, or at leaſt Copies or Extracts of them, gather” up 
in Greece and other parts, upon a ſpecial ſearch made by Order 
of the Senate; which were kept with the ſame Superſtition as 
the former, till about the time of Theodoſſus the Great, when the 
oreateſt part of the Senate having embrac'd the Chriſtian Faith, 
ſuch Vanities begun to grow out of faſhion ; till at laſt Seili- 
cho burnt them all er Honorius: For which he is ſo ſe- 
verely cenſur d by the noble Poet Rutilius, in his ingenious Ia 
nerary. | 


Nec tantum Geticis graſſatus proditor armis, 
Ante Sibyllinæ fata cremavit Opis. 

Odimus Althæam conſumpti funere torris ;. 
Niſæum crimen flere putantur ayes. 

At Stilicho tern fatalia pignora libri, 
Et plenas voluit præcipitare colus. 


To barbarous Foes; before that curſed Deed, 

He burnt the Writings of the ſacred Maid. 

We hate Althea for the fatal Brand; 

When Niſas fell, the weeping Birds complain'd : 
More cruel he than the revengeful Fair ; 

More cruel he than Nas Murderer; | 

Whoſe impious Hands into the Flames have thrown 
The heavenly Pledges of the Roman Crown, | 
Unray'lling all the Doom that careful Fate had ſpun. 


Nor only Romas Arms the Wretch betray'd 8 


Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none oſtner 
in Authors; ſo there were none of ſuch an extravagant Conſtitu- 
tion as the Prieſts of Cybe/e. We find them under the different 
Names of Curetes, Corybantes, Galli, and Id.ei Dactyli; but can 
get ſcarce one tolerable Etymology of either. As for Cybele her- 
(cit, ſhe is generally taken for the Earth, and is the ſame with 
Rhea, Ops, Berecynt hia, the Idæan Mot ber, the Mot her of the Gods, 
ind the Great Goddsſi. She was invited and receiv'd into Rome, 
from Pe ſinus in Galatia, with great ſolemnity, upon Advice of the 
$:2zize Oracles (c). 


(% Po:zhiſtor, cap.$. (H) Vide Dionyſ. nig. bb. 4. 10 Liv. lib. zg. 2 
| 5 Rut 
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But to return to her Prieſts: We find little of any certainty 
about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and by Nation 
Phryg:ans; and that in their ſolemn Proceſſions they danced in Ar. 
mour, making a confus'd noiſe with Timbrels, Pipes, and Cym. 
bals, howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutting them. 
ſelves as they went along. One would little think that this was the 
Goddeſs who requir'd ſuch a facred Silence in her Myſteries, as 
Virgil (a) wou'd perſuade us ſhe did. And the beſt we could ſup- 
poſe at the ſight of this Bawling Retinue, is, that they were 

oing to ſettle a Swarm of Bees; for which Service the fame 
; oet recommends the uſe of the Cymbals of Cybele (C). 
i But we can't have a better Relation of the original, and the 
1 manner of their ſtrange Solemnity, than what Lucretius has given 
1 us in his Second Book: 
| Hanc variæ gentes antiquo more Sacrorum 

Idæam vocitant Matrem, Phrygiaſque catervas 

Dant Comites, quia primum ex illus finibus edunt 

Per terrarum Orbem fruges cepiſſe creari. 
Gallos attribuunt, quia numen qui violarint 
; Matris, & ingrati genitoribus inventi ſunt, 
| Significare volunt indignos eſſe putandes 
Vivan progeniem qui in oras luminis edant. 
Tympana tenta tonant palmis & cymbala circum 
Concava, rauciſonoque minautur cornua cantu, 
Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava tibia mentes ; 
Telaque præportant violenti ſigua furory, 
Ingratos animos, atque impia pectora volgi 
Conterrere metu que peſſint numine dive. 


Hic armata manus ( Curetas nomine Grait 

Quos memorant Phrygios ) inter ſe forte catervis 

- Ludunt, in numerumque exſultant ſanguine læti; & 
Terrificas capitum quautientes numine cri ſtas. 

Dict aos referunt Caretas: qui Jovis um 

Vagitum in Cretd quaudam occultafſe feruntur, 
Cum pueri circum fuerum pernice chorea 

Armati in numerum pulſarent eribus æra, 

Ne Saturnus eum malis mandaret adeptus, 
Eternumque daret matri ſub pectore vuluus. 


Concerning her, fond Superſtition frames 8 


A thouſand odd Conceits, a thouſand Names, 
And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames: 


O. (b) Geng 4. "8 
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Becauſe in Phrygia Corn at firſt took birth, 

And thence was ſcatter'd o'er the other Earth. 
They eunuch all her Prieſts ; from whence tis ſhown 
That they deſerve no Children of their own, 

Who or abuſe their Sires, or diſreſpe&t, 

Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglect; 
Their Mothers whom o ſhould adore —— 
Amidſt her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 
And the hoarſe Horns with ratling Notes do threat, 
The pipe with Phrygian Airs diſturbs their Souls, 
Till, reaſon overthrown, mad Paſſion rules. 

They carry Arms, thoſe dreadful Signs of War, 
To raiſe ith' impious Rout religious Fear. 


Here ſome in Arms dance round among the Crowd, 
Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling Blood, 
Their Creſts ſtill ſhaking with a dreadfnl Nod. 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts who ftrove 
To drown the tender Cries of Infant-Fove : 
By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, 
And beat their Armour as they danc'd around, 
Leſt Saturn ſhould have found, and cat the Boy, 
And Ops for ever mourn'd her pratling Joy . 
[ * Mr. Creech. 


But we muſt not omit a more Comical, tho? a ſhorter, account 
that we have of them in Juvenal: | 

—— Matriſque Deum chorus intrat, ingen: 

Semivir obſcæno facies reverenda minori, 

Mollia qui rupta ſecuit genitalia teſta, 

Jampridem cui rauta cohors, cui tympana cedunt 

Plebeia —— (a). 


And Cybele's Prieſts, an Eunuch at their Head, 
About the Streets à mad Proceſſion led; | 

The venerable Guelding, large and high, | 

Oer-looks the Herd of his inferiour Fry: 

His awkwatd Clergymen about him prance, _ 

And beat their Timbrels to their myſtick Dance #. 

| * Mr. Dryden. 


The Epulones at their firſt creation, Livy (J) aſſures us were 


(a) Sar. 6. (b) Lib. 33. 
L 2 only 
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Words to expreſs the former, were Vctima and Hoff ia; which 


| Part of the publick Worſhip then conſiſted ; yet there were lone 
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only Three: Soon after, they were encreas'd to Seven; whence 
they are commonly call'd Septemviri Epulonum, or barely Septem- 
viri, or the Septemviratus; and ſome report that Julius Caſæ, 
by adding Three more, chang d them to a Decemvirate: tho it'; 
certain they kept their old name. They had their Name from x 
Cuſtom which obtain'd among the Romans, in time of Publick Dan- 
ger, of making a ſumptuous Fealt in their Temples, to which they 
did, as it were, invite the Deities themſelves. For their Statues 
were brought on Rich Beds, with their Pu/2»aria too, or Pil. 
lows, and plac'd at the moſt honourable part of the Table as the 
Principal Gueſts, Theſe Regalios they call'd Epula, or Lectiſter- 
2ia; the care of which belong'd to the Eprſones. This Prieſthood 
is by Pliny Junior ſet on an equal foot with that of the Augurs 
when, upon a Vacancy in each Order, He ſupplicate's his Mader 
Trajan to be admitted to either. The whole Epiſtle ought to t+- 
ſet down for an Example of Modeſty and Wit. 


PLINIUS TRAY7 ANO. 

Cum ſciam, Domine, ad teſtimonium laudemque morum meorgn 
pertinere tam boni principis judicio exornari, rogo, dignitati, a: 
quam me provexit indulgentia tua vel auguratum, vel ſeptem: e. 
tum, quia vacant, adjicere digneris: ut jure. ſacerdotii precari dis 
pro te publice poſſim, quos nunc precor pietate privata. 


«a w — — 
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CH A P. VIII. 


' Of the Roman Sacrificect. 


HE Word Sacricium more properly ſignifies the Thing of: 
fer d, than the action of Offering. The two conmor 


though they are very often confounded, yet by the firſt Word 10 
properly meant the greater ſort of Sacrifices, by the other the le 

Tho' every Deity had ſome peculiar Rites and Inſtitutions, 4 
conſequently different forts of Sacrifices, in which the greate!t 


tanding Rules and Ceremonies to be obſerv'd in all. 

The Prieſt (and ſometimes the Perſon that gave the Victim ) 
went before in a white Garment free from all Spots and Figurcs : 
For Cicero tells us, that White is the moſt acceptable Colour 
the Gods; I ſuppoſe, becauic it ſeems to denote Purity and Inn 
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The Beaſt to be facrific'd, if *twas of the larger ſort, us d to 
be mark d on the Horns with Gold; if of the lefler ſort, it was 
crown'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity was 
thought moſt to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was delign'd. 
And beſides theſe, they wore the Infu/a and Vittæ, a ſort of white 
Fillets about their Head. | 

Before the Proceſſion, went a publick Crier, proclaiming Hoc 
age to the People, to give them notice that they ſhould forbear 
Working, and attend at the Solemnity. The Pipers and Har- 
pers too were the Fore-runners of the Show ; and what time they 
could ſpare from their Inſtruments, was _—_ in aſſiſting the Crier 
to admoniſh the People. The Sacrifice being brought to the Al- 
tar, the Prieſt took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and uſher'd 
in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods; mentioning Fa- 
us and Veſta always firſt and laſt, as if through them they had 
acceſs to the reſt. During the Prayer, ſome publick Officer was 
to command the ſtricteſt filence, for which the common expreſ- 
fon was, Favere lingui, a Phraſe us d by Horace (a), Juvenal (), 
Tibullus (c), &c. And the Piper play'd all the while, to hinder 
the hearing of any unlucky Noiſe, After his Prayer, the Prieſt 
began the Sacrifice with what they call'd Immolatio (though, by 
Synecdoche, the Word is often taken for the whole Act of Sacriſi- 
cing,) the throwing ſome ſort of Corn and Frankincenſe, toge- 
ther with the Moa, i. e. Bran or Meal mix'd with Salt, upon the 
Head of the Beaſt. In the next place, he ſprinkled Wine between 
the Horns; a Cuſtom very often taken notice of by the Poets; 
So Virgil: | | 


Ipſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 
Candentis vacce media inter coruua fundit (d). 


Oer the white Heifer's Horns, the beauteous Queen 
Holds the rich Plate, and pours the Wine between. 


And Ovid more exprelly : 


Rode caper vitem, tamen hinc, cum ſtabis ad aras, 
In tua quod fundi cornua poſſit, erit (e). 

Go, wanton Goat, about the Vineyard browze 

On the young Shoots, and ſtop the riſing juice; 

You'll leave enough to pour between your Horns, 

When for your fake the hallow'd Altar burns. 


(J Lib.3, Od. () Su. 12. () Lib-a, Eg l. (HD uo Gr 
| ut 
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But before he pour'd the Wine on the Beaſt, he put the Plate 
to his own Mouth, and juſt touch'd it with his Lips, giving it to 
_ that ſtood near him to do the like. This they term'd Li- 

at io. 

In the next place, he pluck'd off ſome of the rougheſt Hair 
growing between the Horns of the Beaſt, and threw them into 
the Fire, as the prima Libamina: 


Et ſummas capiens media inter coruna ſotas 
Ignibus imponit ſacris, libamina prima (a). 


The briſtling Hairs that on the Forehead grew, 
As the firſt Offering on the Fire ſhe threw. 


And now turning himſelf to the Eaſt, he only made a ſort of 
crooked Line with his Knife from the Forehead to the Tail; 
and then deliver d the Beaſt to the publick Servants to kill. We 
find theſe inferiour Officers under the ſeveral Names of Pope, 
Asones, Cultrarii, and Victimarii: Their Buſineſs, beſides the 
killing of the Beaſt, was to take off his Skin, to bowel him, and 
to waſh the whole Body. Then the Aruſpex his Duty came in 
place, to ſearch the Entrails for good or bad Omens. When 
this was over, the Prieſts had nothing elſe to do, but to lay what 
Parts they thought fitteſt for the Gods upon the Altars, and to go 
and regale themſelves upon the reſt, See Alex. ab Alex. . 4. 


cap. 17. 
O EEncid. 6.v. 246. 
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HA. IX. 
Of the Roman Year. 


E meet with three accounts in ule at ſeveral times among 
the Romans ; which owe their Original to Romulus, Numa, 
and Fulius Ceſar. Romulus divided his Year into 'Ten Months, 
which Pluterch would perſuade us had no certain or equal 
Term, but conſiſted ſome of Twenty Days, ſome of Thirty ts 

an 
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and ſome of more (a). But he is generally allow'd to have ſettled 
the number of Days with a 4 eat deal more equality, allotting 
to March, May, Qujztilis, and October, One and thirty Days: 
w April, June, Sextilis , November , and December, Thirty; 
making up in all, Three hundred and four Days (6): 


Scilicet arma magis quam ſydera, Romule, ara 


Scaliger indeed is very angry that People ſhould think the Ro- 
mans had ever any other account than by Twelve Months (c): 
But *tis probable that the Teſtimonies of Varro, Macrobius, Cen- 
ſorinus, Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words of Licinius Ma- 
cer, and the counterfeit Feneſtella, which are all he produces. 
As to the Names of Romwnulus's Months, the firſt to be ſure was 
conſecrated to Mars, the Father of the State. The next too 
may be fetch'd from Venus, the other Guardian and Parent of the 
Romans, if we admit of the alluſion between the Word Aprilis, 
and Aqped/ry, her Name in Greet: Though tis generally deriv'd 
from Aperio, to open, becauſe this is the chief part of the Spri 
in which the Buds and Flowers open and diſcloſe themſelves (>, 
May he named ſo from Maia the Mother of Mercury, according to 
Plat arch (e); though Macrobius makes the Mala, to whom May 
was 45 the lame as Rhea, Ops, or the Earth, and different 


from Mercurys Mother (F). Ovid brings it @. Senibus, i. e. & 
Majoribus (g). June either comes from Juventus, becauſe this 
is the youthful and gay part of the Year (4); or elſe tis a 
contraction of Funonius, and dedicated to the Goddeſs Juno (i). 
The other Months he denominated as they ſtood in order: So 
Quintilis is no more than the Fifth Month, Sri than the 
Sixth ; and ſo on: But theſe two afterwards ching d their Names 
00 July and Auguſt, in honour of 22 cæſar and his Succeſ- 
for Auguſtus. As Nero had afterwards calld April Neroneas (4); ſo 
Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in imitation of them, gave 
the Two Months, immediately following, the Names of Germani- 
cus and Domitianus ; but he being ſlain, they recover d their old 
Denominations (7). . Woes 3 

Numa was a little better acquainted with the Celeſtial Motions 
than his Predeceſſor; and therefore undertaking to reform the Ka- 
lendar, in the firſt place he added the Two Months of Tanuary 


(a) Pla. in Numa. (b) Macrob. Saturn. lib. . cap. 12. Cenforin. de die Natali 
cap. 20. &c. (c) De Emendat. Tempor. lib. 2. (d) Plur. in Num. Macrob, Sat. lib. 
1. cap. 12. (e) In Num. (F) Sar. lib. 1. cap. 12. (g) Faſt. . v. 41. ( Pla, in 
Num. (i) Macrob. ubi ſupra. ( Suet. in Ver. cap. 55. (1) Phu. in Num. 4 

an 
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and February; the firſt of which he dedicated to the God Janus; 
the other took its Name from Februo, to purifie, becauſe the 
Feaſts of Purification were celebrated in that Month (a). To 
compole theſe TWO Months, he put _ Days to the old Three 
hundred and four, to make them anſwer the Courſe of the Moon; 
and then took Six more from the Six Months that had even Days, 
adding One odd day more than he ought to have done, meerly 
out of Superſtition, and to make the number fortunate. How- 
ever, he could get but Eight and twenty Days for February ; 
and therefore that Month was always counted unluck ; | 
beſides this, he obſervd the difference between the Solar and 
the Lunar Courſe to be Eleven Days ; and to remedy the 
inequality, he doubled thole Days; after every two Years 
adding an interſtitial Month to follow February, which Plutarch 
calls in one place Mercidinus (c), and in another Mercidonius (d. 
But the care of this Intercalation being left to the Prieſts, they 
clapp'd in, or left out, the Month whenever they pleas'd, as they 
fanſied lucky, or unlucky, and ſo made ſuch mad work, that 
the Feſtivals and ſolemn Days for Sacrifice, were remov'd by lit- 
tle and little, till at laſt they came to be kept at a Seaſon quite 
contrary to what they had been formerly (e). _ 


. 


Julius Ceſar was the firſt, that undertook to remedy. this diſor- 
der; and to this purpoſe he call'd in the beſt Philoſophers and Ma- 
thematicians of his time, to ſettle the point. In order to bring- 
ing matters right, he was forc'd to make one confus'd Year of 
Fifreen Months, and Four hundred forty five Days; but to pre- 
ſerve a due Regulation for the future, he quite took away the In- 
tercalary Months; and adding Ten Days to Numa's Three hun- 
dred fifty five, equall'd them to the Courſe of the Sun, except 
Six odd Hours. The Ten Days he diſtributed. among thole 
Seven Months that had before but Nine and twenty ; and as for 
the Six Hours, he order'd them to be let alone till they, made up 
a whole Day ; and this every Fourth Year he put in the fame 
place where the Month us'd to be inſerted before (F); and that 
was juſt Five Days before the end of February, or next before 
the Sixth of the Calends of March. For this reaſon, the ſuper- 
numerary Day had the Name of Dies biſſextus; and thence the 
Leap-Year came to be call'd Aunus Biſſextilis. ESI 

But the Prieſts, who had been the Authors of the old Confu- 
ſion, committed as great a Blunder in the New Computation, 


(= tbid. (5) Cenſorin. de die Natali, cap. 20. (c) in N. d) In? Jul. Co 
SIEGE. OT ts ee Cy Ea) 
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by interpoſing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every F 
4 indteack of the End; till * coe — * * 
the Right Courſe again (a), in which it has continu'd ever fince 
and is follow d by a great part of Europe at this Day. g 

Vet becauſe there wanted Eleven Minutes in the Six odd Hours 
of Fulius's Year, the Zquinoxes and Solſtices loſing ſomething con- 
tinually, were found, about the Year 1582. to have run back 
Ten whole Days : For which reaſon, Pope Gregory at that time 
undertook a New Reformation of the Kalendar, cutting off Ten 
Days to bring them to their proper places. This Account they 
call the Gregorian, or New Style, which is obſery'd too in many 
parts of Europe. 


(a) Macrob. Sar. lib, 1. cap. 14. Sweton. in Auguff. cap. 3 1. 


— — —-:.—— 


CHAP; 
The Diſtinftion of the Roman Days. 


W HEN Numa divided the Year into Twelve Months, he 
made a diſtinction too in the Days, ranking them in theſe 
three Orders: Dies Feſti, Profeſti, and Interciſi. 

The firſt ſort was conſecrated to the Gods: 

The ſecond allotted for the Civil Buſineſs of Men: 

The third divided between ſacred and ordinary Employ- 
ments. 

The Dies feſt; were ſet a- part for the Celebration of theſe Four 
Solemnities : Sacrificia, Epule, Ludi, and Feriæ. 
5 oa „ Were no more than publick Sacrifices to the 

ods. 


Epule , were a ſort of Banquets celebrated to the Honour of 
the Deities. , _ | 
; Ludi, were publick Sports inſtituted with the fame De- 
ign. let ; 

Ferie, were either publick or private. 

The Publick were of four ſorts : Stative, Conceptivæ, Impera- 
tive, and Nundine. 

Feriæ Stativæ, were publick Feaſts kept by the whole City, 
according to the ſet time mark d in the Kalendar for their Obſer- 
vation; as the Agonalia, Carmentalia, 3 QC, 
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Feriæ Conceptivæ, were ſuch as the Magiſtrates, or Prieſts 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they pleas d: 
as the Latine, Paganalia, Compitalia, &c. 

Ferie Imperative, were {uch as the Conſuls, Prætors, or Di- 
Etators, inſtituted by vertue of their own Authority, and com- 
manded to be obſerv d upon ſolemn Occaſions, as the gaining of x 
Victory, and the like. 

Nundinæ, were Days ſet apart for the concourſe of the People 
out of the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expoſe their 
Commodities to fale, the fame as our greater Markets or Fairs, 
They had the Name of Nundinæ, becauſe they were kept every 
Ninth Day, as Ovid informs us (4). It muſt be remembred, that 
though the Nundine at firſt were of the number of the Ferie, yet 
they were afterwards by a Law declar'd to be dies Faſt; ; that the 
Country People might not be hindred in their work, but might 
at the ſame time pertorm their Buſineſs of Market and Sale, and 
alſo have their Controverſies and Cauſes decided by the Pretor ; 
whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been forc'd to come to Town 
again upon the uſual Court-days. 

Feriæ private, were Holydays obſery'd by particular Perſons 
or * upon ſeveral Accounts; as Birth-days, Funerals, and 
the like. 

Thus much for the Dies Feſti. 

The Profeſti, were Faſti, Comitiales, Comperendini, Stati, and 
Præliares. 

Dies Faſti, were the ſame as our Court-days; upon which it 
was lawful for the Prætor to fit in Judgment, and conſequently 
Fari tria verba, to ſay the Three ſolemn Words, Do, Dico, Addico, 
It here to give Laus, declare Right, and adjudge Loſſes. All other 
Days, (except the interciſi) were calPd Nefaſti; uſe twas 
not lawful to ſay thoſe Three Words upon them; that is, the 
Courts were not open. But we may obſerve from a Phraſe of 
Horace (6), that Dies nefaſtus ſignifies an unlucky Day, as well 
as a Non-Court-day. 

Dies Comitiales, were ſuch Days as the Comitia, or publick 
Aſſemblies of the People were held upon: Or, as Ovid ſtyles 
them : 


——— Ques populum jus ef incladere ſeptis (c). 
Days when the People are ſhut up to vote. | 


Sa ._- = SALES SAS ' © * * 


(a) Fal. 1. vaſ. 34. (b) Lib. 2. Od. 13. () Fat. I. vn j3. 
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Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perſons that had been 
ſued might give Bail; properly, Days of Adjournment. 

Dies Stati, were Days appointed for the deciſion of any Cauſe 
between a Romas and a Foreigner. 

Dies Preliares, were ſuch Days as they thought it lawful to 
engage.in any Action of Holtility upon: For during the time of 
ſome particular Feaſts, as the Saturnalia, the Latine, and that 
which they call'd Cm mundus patet, conſecrated to Dis and Pro- 
ſerpine, they reckon'd it a piece of Impiety, to raiſe, march, or 
excite their Men, or to encounter with the Enemy, unleſs firſt 
attack d. 

If we make a Diviſion of the Roman Days into Fortunate 
and Unfortunate ; Dies Poſtriduani, or the next Day after the 
Kalends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon'd of the latter 
fort ; and therefore had the Name of Dies Atri. 

A. Gellius gives us the reaſon of this Obſervation from Ver- 
iu Flaccus, becauſe they had taken notice for ſeveral Ages, that 
thoſe Days had prov'd unlucky to the State in the loſs of Battels, 
Towns, and other Caſualties { 4). 

He tells us in the ſame place, That the Day before the fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon'd unfortu- 
nate ; but he does not know for what reaſon, unleſs that he 
— the great overthrow at Cannæ to have happen d on ſuch a 

y. 


(a) No8. Anic. lib. 5. cap. 17. 


*— — „ 


CHAP. XI, 
Of the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. 


HE way that the Romans us'd to reckon the Days of their 
Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides Romu- 

lu begun his Months always upon the firſt day of the new 
Moon, and was follow'd in this, by the Authors of the other ac- 
counts, to avoid the altering of the immoveable Feaſts. There- 
fore every new Moon, one of the inferiour Prieſts us'd to aſſemble 
the People in the Capitol, and cal! over as many Days as there 
vere between that and the Nones: And 1 from the old Arg 
2 ato, 
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Calo, or the Greek gas, to call, the firſt of theſe Days had the 
Name of Kalendæ. But we muſt remember, that this cuſtom of 
calling the Days continu d no longer than the Year of the City 
450, when C. Flavius the Curule Ædile, order'd the Faſti, or Ka- 
lendar, to be ſer up in publick Places, that every Body might 
know the difference of times, and the return of the Feſtivals (a). 

The Nones were ſo call'd becauſe they reckon'd Nine Days 
from them to the Ides. 5 

The Ides were generally about the middle of the Month, and 

then we may derive the Word from iduare, an obſolete Verb, fig. 
nifying to divide. 
a Tbe Kalends were always fixt to the firſt day of every Month; 
but the Nones and the Ides in Four Months were on cifferent 
Days than in the other Eight. For March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber had Six Nones a piece, the other only Four. Therefore in 
the firſt, the Nones were the 7th, and the Ides the 15th ; in the 
laſt, the Nones the 5th, and the [des the 1 3th. 

In reckoning theſe, they alwaies went backwards. Thus Fa- 
2 I. was the firſt of the Kalends of Fanuary: December 31. 
Prid. Kal. Fan. December 30. the third Kal. Far. and ſo on to the 
12th; and that was Idus Decembrs ; then the 12. Prid. Iduum 
Decemb. the 11th, 3 Iduum Decemb. and ſo to the fifth Day, and 
that was None Decemb. And then again the 4th Prid. Nonarum 
Decemb. the third 3 Nox. Decemb. the ſecond 4 Non. Decemb. and 
the firſt Ralendæ Decemb, Wot 

We mult obſerve, that when we meet with Kalendas, Nona, 
or Idus in the Accuſative Caſe, the Prepoſition ante is always 
underſtood : As fertio Kalendas, Idus or Nonas, is the ſame as ter- 
io die ante Kal. Non. or Idus. | 


(a) Liv. bb. 5. cap. 46. 


| —_— * — — ”— 


CHAP. XII. 


The moſt Remarkable Feſtivals of the Romans as 
| they ſtand in the Kalenaar, 


T Kalends, or the firſt day of January was noted for 
the entring of the Magiſtrates on their Office; and A 
te ; Wuluns 


— — — — — 
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wiſhing of good Fortune, and ſending Preſents to one another 
among Friends (a). 

The ninth (or quint. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Agonalia, in- 
flituted by Numa Pompilius, in honor of Janus, and attended 
with the «24s, the ſolemn Exerciſes and Combats ; whence, in 
Ovid's Judgment (5), it took it's name. 

The eleventh (or tert. Id.) was the Feaſt of the Carmentalia, 
in memory of Carmenta, Evander's Mother. 

February the mo, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of March 
was the Feaſt of the Lupercalia, when the Luperci made their wild 
Proceſſion (c) which has been deſcrib'd before. February the 
11th, or the third of the Ides, was the Feralia, or Feaſt in honour 
of the Ghoſts ; when People carried ſome little ſort of Offeri 
to the Graves of their deceas'd Friends. Ovid gives us {0 bang 
ſom an account of it, that we muſt not paſs him by. 


Eft honor & tumulis, animas placare paternas (d), 
Parvaque in exſtructas munera ferre pyras: 
Parva petunt manes : pietas pro divite grata eſt 

Munere ; non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 
Tegula porrectis ſatis eſt velata coronis, 
Et ſparſe fruges, parvaque mica ſalis. 


Tombs have their Honours too : Our Parents crave 
Some ſlender Preſent to adorn their Grave. 

Slender the Preſent which the Ghoſts we owe ; 
Thoſe Powers obſerve not what we give, but how ; 
No greedy Souls diſturb the happy Seats below. 
They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown'd, 

And Fruit and Salt to ſcatter on the Ground, 


The Day after the Feralia, was the Chariſtia or Feſtival of 
Love, when all the Relations in every Family met together and 
had a Feaſt. 

On the 22 or 22, ( according to the different length of this 
Month, were the Terminalia, ſacred to Terminus, the Guardian 
of Boundaries and Landmarks; on which they now offer'd to 
him Cakes and Fruits , and ſometimes Sheep and Swine, not- 
withſtanding the Antient prohibition of Bloody Sacrifices in this 
Cale : the reaſon of which prohibition Plutarch (e) ſuppoſes to 


(a) Ovid. Faff. 1. v. 71, &. (b) Fat. I. 1. (c) Ovid, Faſt. 2.%. 2673 
de. (d) 1bid. v. 533, &c. (e) Quæſt. Rem. | Lt 
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have been, leaſt they ſhould violate the Tokens of Peace and 
Agreement by ſtaining them with Blood. | 
he Kalends of March was the Matroxalia, a Feaſt kept by 
the Roman Matrons to the Honour of Mars; to whom they 
thought themſelves oblig'd for the Happineſs of bearing of good 
Children; a Fayour which he firſt conferr'd on his own Mi- 
ſtreſs, Rhea (a). 
This Feaſt was the Subject of Horace s Ode 


Martiis celebs quid agam Calendis &c. 


On the ſame Day began the ſolemn Feaſt of the Sali, and 
aur Proceſſion with the Arzcylie, which have been ſpoken of 
re. 
The Ides of March was the Feaſt of Anna Perenua; in Ho- 
nour either of the Siſter of Dido, who fled into Italy to Eueu; 
or of one Auna, an old Gentlewoman, that, in a great Dearth 
at Rome, for ſome time furniſh'd the common People with Corn 
out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day conſiſted 
in drinking and Feaſting largely among Friends. The common 
People met for this purpoſe in the Fields near the Tiber, and, 
building themſelves Booths and Arbours, kept the Day with all 
manner of Sports and Jollity ; wiſhing one another to live as 
many Years as they drunk Cups (“). 

The ſame Day was by a Decree of Senate order d to be call'd 
Parricidium from the Murder of Fulius Cæſar which happen d 
on it (c). Appian, in his Second Book, tells us of 2 5 diffe- 
rent Law that Dalabella the Conſul would have preferr d upon 
this occaſion ; and that was, to have the Day call'd ever after, 
Natalis Urbis (the Birth day of the City;) as if their Liberty had 
reviv'd upon the Death of Cz/ar. 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April, begun 
the Quinquatrus, or Quinquatria, the Feaſt of Minerva, continu- 
ing Five Days. Twas during this Solemnity, that the Boys 
and Girls ugd to pray to the Goddeſs for Wiſdom and Learn- 
ag, of 2 ſhe had the Patronage: To which Cuſtom Fuve- 
ual alludes : 


Eloquium & famam Demoſthenis aut Ciceronis 
Incipit optare, & totis Qujnquatribus optat (d). 


(a) Ovid. Faft. 3. v. 233: () Thad. u. 533,60. (e) Satan, in ul cap 
28. (b) Su. 10. 


To 
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To rival Tully or Demoſthenes, 
Begins to wiſh in the Qufnzuntrian Days, 
And wiſhes all the Feaſt —— 


At the ſame time the Youths catried their Maſters their Fee, 
or Preſent, term'd Minerval. h 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Cerealia, or Feaſt of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief Actors 
were the Women. No perſon that mourn'd was allow'd to bear 
2 part in this Service; and therefore tis very remarkable, that 
upon the defeat at Cannæ, there was ſuch an univerſal Grief in 
the City, __ the Anniverſary Feaft of Ceres was forc'd to be 
omitted (a). | 

April the 2 iſt, or the 11th of the Kalends of was the Pa- 
lila, or Feaſt of Pales, Goddeſs of Shepherds. This is ſome- 
times calld Parilia 2 pariendo, becauſe Prayers were now made 
for the fruitfulneſs of the Sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious courſe 
of Superſtition that the Shepherds rua through upon this Day. 
They always contriv'd to have a great Feaſt at Night; and 
when moſt of them were pretty merry, they concluded all with 
_ over the Fires that they made in the Field with heaps of 
Stubble (6). 

The — Day was call'd Urbis natalis, being the Day on 
which the City was built (c). CRE: 

April the 25th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May was the Ro- 
t;zalia, or Feaſt of the Goddeſs Robigo, or the God Robigus, who 
took on to keep off the Mildew and Blaſting from the Corn and 
Fruit (a). . 

April 29th , or the 5th of the Kalends of May was the 
Floralia, or Feaſt of Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers (e), when the 
PR Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 
(crib'd (F). 

In #4 remaining part of the Year, we meet with no Feſti- 
val x extraordinary note, except the Pophfugium and the Sa- 
turnalta. | 
The Original of the famous None Caprotine, or Poplifugium, 
5 doubly related by Plutarch, according to the Two common 
Opinions. Firſt, becauſe Romulus diſappear d on that Day, when 
an Aſſembly being held in the Palus Capreæ, or Goatſmarſh , 


(a) Liv. lib. 22. (b) Ovid. Faft. 4. v. 72.1, &c. (c) Ibid. v. gos. (d) Ibid. 
%, 991+ (e) bid. v. 943. (F) See Book V. cap. 7. 


On 
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on a ſudden 1 ** a moſt wonderful Tempeſt, accompanied 
with terrible Thunder, and other unuſual Diſorders in the Air 
The common People fled all away to ſecure themſelves : but af. 
ter the Tempeſt was over, could never find their King (a). 

Or elſe from Caprificus a wild Fig-Tree, becauſe in the Gall; 
War, a Roman Virgin, who was Priſoner in the Enemies Cam 
taking the opportunity when ſhe ſaw them one night in a diſorder, 
got up into a wild Fig-tree, and holding out a — Torch 
toward the City, gave the Romans à Signal to fall on; which 
* id with ſuch good Succeſs as to gain a conſiderable Victo- 

b). ; 
The Original of the Saturnalia, as to the time, is unknown, 
Macrobius aſſuring us, that it was celebrated in Italy long be- 
fore the building of Rome (c). The Story of Saturn, in whoſe 
Honour it was kept, every Body is acquainted with. As to the 
manner of the Solemnity, beſides the Sacrifices and other parts 
of publick Worſhip, there were ſeveral leſſer Obſervations worth 
out notice. As firſt the Liberty now allow'd to Servants to be free 
and merry with their Maſters, ſo often alluded to in Authors, 
*Tis probable this was done in Memory of the Liberty enjoy'd 
in the Golden Age under Saturn, before the Names of Servant 
or Maſter were known to the World. Beſides this, they ſent 
Preſents to one another among Friends: No War was to be pro- 
claim'd, and no Offender executed: The Schools kept a Vaca- 
tion, and nothing but Mirth and Freedom was to be met with 
.in the City. They kept at firſt only one Day, the 14th of the 
Kalends of Fanuary : But the number was afterwards encreas'd 
to Three, Four, Five, and ſome ſay Seven Days (4). 


(a) Plutarch. in Nel. (b) Plmarch.in Rem. & in Cami. (c) Mach 
Saturn. lib. 1. cap. 7. (d) Lipſs. Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 3. 


PART 
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PART: H. 
BOOK HI. hf 
Of the Civil Government of the 
Romans. 1 


. 
Of the general Diviſion of the People. 


OMULUS, as ſoon as his oy was tolerably well 
filbd with Inhabitants, made a diſtinction of the People 
according to Honour and Quality; giving the better ſort 
the Name of Patres, or Patricii, and the reſt the common 
Title of Plebeii. To bind the Two Degrees more firmly together, 
he recommended to the Patricians ſome of the Plebeians to protect 
and countenance ; the former being ſtyPd Patron, and the latter 
Clientes, The Patrons were always their Clients Counſellors in 
difficult Cafes, their Advocates in Judgments; in ſhort, their 
Adviſers and Overſeers in all Affairs whatever. On the other 
ſide, the Clients faithfully ſervd their Patrons, not only paying 
them all imaginable reſpect and deference, but, if occaſion requir'd, 
alliſting them with Money towards the defraying of any extraordi- 
nary Charges. But afterwards, when the State grew rich and 
great, though all other good Offices continu'd between them, yet 
twas thought a diſhonourable thing for the better Sort to take 
any Money of their Inferiours (a). 


00 Vide Diomſ. lib. 2. Liv, lib. I. n Remulo. 
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The Diviſion of the People into the three diſtinct Orders of 
Senators, Knights, and Commons, took its riſe about the time of 
Tarquin's expulſion. The Senators were ſuch Perſons as had been 
promoted to fit in the Supreme Council of State, either out of the 
Nobility or Commons. If out of the latter Order, they had the 
honour of a Gold Ring, but not of a Horſe kept at the Publick 
Charge; as Manutius has nicely obſervd. The Knights were 
{uch Perſons as were allow'd a Gold-Ring and a Horſe at the 
Publick Charge. The Commons were all the reſt of the People, 
beſides theſe Two Orders, including not only the inferiour Po- 
pulacy, but {uch of the Nobility too as had not yet been elected 
Senators, and ſuch of the Gentry as had not a c_—_— Knight's 
Eſtate : For Perions were admitted into the two higher Ranks 
according to their Fortunes ; one that was worth Eight hundred 
Seſtertia, was capable of being choſe Senator; one that had 
Four hundred, might be taken into the Equeſtrian Order. Au- 
guſtus afterwards alter d the Senatorian Eſtate to Twelve thouſand 
Seſterces ; but the Equeſtrian continu'd the ſame. _ 

The three common Terms by which the Knights are menti- 
on'd in Koman Authors, are Eques, Equeſtris ordinis and Equefri 
loco natus, Of which the two former are in all reſpects the ve 
ſame. But the latter is properly applied to thoſe Equites, whole 
Fathers were indeed of the ſame Order, but had never reach'd 
the Senatorian Dignity. For if their Fathers had been Senators, 
they would have been ſaid to have been Born of the Senatorian, 
and not of the Equeſtrian rank (a). | 
. When we find the Optimates and the Populares oppos'd in Au- 
thors, we muſt ſuppoſe the former to have been thoſe Perſons, 
of what Rank ſo ever, who ſtood up for the Dignity of the chief 
Magiſtrates, and the rigorous Grandeur of the State ; and who 
card not if the Inferior members ſufferd for the Advancement of 
the Commanding Powers. The latter we muſt take likewile, 
for thole Perſons of what Rank ſoever, who Courted the favour 
of the Commons, by encouraging them to ſue for greater Pri- 
vileges, and to bring things nearer to a Level. For it would 
be unreaſonable to make the ſame diſt inction betwixt theſe Par- 
ties, as Sigonius, and others lay down : That the Populares were 
© thoſe who endeavour'd by their Words and Actions to Ingra- 
ce tjate themſelves with the Multitude ; and the Optimates thoſe 
cc who ſo behay'd themſelves in all Affairs, as to make their 


— 


(a) Vid. P. Mam. de Civ. Rom. p. 5. 


cc Con- 
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„Conduct approv'd by every good Man. This explication 
ees much better with the ſound of the Words, than with the 


Senſe of the 9 For at this rate, the Optimates and the Po- 
pulares will be only other Terms for the Virtuous and the Vicious; 
and it would be 3 . hard in ſuch large diviſions of Men, to 
acknowledge one ſide to have been wholly Honeſt, and to affirm 
the other to have been entirely Wicked. i know that this Opinion 
is built on the Authority of Cicero ; but if we look on Him, not 
only as a prejudic'd Perſon, but as an Orator too, we ſhall not 
wonder, that in diſtinguiſhing the two Parties, he gave ſo in- 
famous a Mark to the Enemies fide, and ſo honourable an one to 
his own. Otherwiſe, the Murderers of Cze/ar , (who were 
the Optimates, ) muſt paſs for Men of the higheſt probity ; and 
the Followers of Auguſtus, (who were of the oppoſite Faction) 
muſt ſeem in general a pack of profligate Knaves. It would 
therefore be a much more moderate 83 to found the 
difference, rather on Policy than on Morality; rather on the Prin- 
ciples of Government, than of Religion and Private Duty. 

There's another common Diviſion of the People into Nobiles, 
Novi, and Ignobiles, taken from the right of uſing Pictures, or 
Statues; an Honour only allow'd to ſuch whoſe Anceſtors or 
themſelves had bore ſome Curule Office; that is, had been Cu- 
rule Ædile, Cenſor, Pretor, or Conſul. He that had the Pictures, 
or Statues, of his Anceſtors, was term'd Nobilis; he that had 
only his own, Novus; he that had neither, Tg-06ilis, So that 
Jus imaginis was much the ſame thing among them, as the Right 
of Bearing a Coat of Arms among us: And their Novus Homo is 
equivalent to our upſtart Gentleman. 

For a great while none but the Patricii were Nobiles, becauſe 
no Perſon unleſs of that Superior Rank, could bear any Curule 
Office. Hence in many places of Livy, Saluſt and other Authors, 
we find Nobilitas uſed for the Patrician Order, and ſo oppos'd 
to Plebs, But in after times, when the Commons obtain d a 
right of enjoying thoſe Curule Honours, they by the ſame means 
procur'd the title of Nobiles, and left it to their Poſterity (a). 

Such Perſons as were free of the City, are generally diſtin- 
guild into Imgenui, Liberti, and Libertini. The Ingenui were 
luch as had been born free, and of Parents that had been always 
tree. The Libertiui were the Children of ſuch as had been 


ras free. Liberti, ſuch as had been actually made free them- 
elves. | 


N 2 The 


5 (a) Vide Sigon. de Jur. Civ. Rem. lib. 2. cap. 20. 
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The two common Ways of conferring Freedom , were by 
Teſtament, and by Manumiſſion. A Slave was ſaid to be free by 
Tefament, when his Maſter, in conſideration of his faithful Ser- 
vice, had left him free in his laſt Will: Of which Cu- 
er we meet with abundance of Examples in every Hi- 

orian. 

Theſe kind of liberti had the title of Orcini becauſe their 
Maſters were gone to Orcus. In alluſion to which Cuſtom, 


when after the Murther of Julius Ceſar, a great number of 


unworthy Perſons had thruſt themſelves into the Senate, with- 
out any juſt Pretenſions, they were merrily diftinguiſh'd by the 
Term of Senatores Orcini (a). 

The Ceremony of Manumiſſion was thus perform'd : The 
Slave was brought before the Conſul, and in after-times before 
the Pretor, by his Maſter, who laying his Hand upon his Ser- 
vant's Head, ſaid to the Prætor, Huuc hominem liberum eſſe vole; 
and with that, let him go out of his Hand, which they term'd 
e manu emittere. Then the Pretor laying a Rod upon his Head, 
call d V;ndifa, ſaid, Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum. Hence 
Per ſius, N | | 


Vindictd poſtquam mens a Pretore receſſi. 


After this the Lictor taking the Rod out of the Preter's Hand, 
truck the Servant ſeveral Blows on the Head, Face, and Back; 
and nothing now remain'd but Pileo donari, to receive a Cap in 
roken of Liberty, and to have his Name enter'd in the Common 
Roll of Freemen, with the reaſon of his obtaining that Favour. 

There was a third way of beſtowing freedom, which we do 
not ſo often meet with in Authors; it was when a Slave by 
the conſent and approbation of his Maſter, got his Name to be 
inſerted in the Cenſor Roll: ſuch a Man was call d liber cezſu; 
25 the two already 


manumiſſrone, 


mention d were liber teſtamento, and liber 


— 
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(a) Sueten. in Octæv. cap. 35. 


CHAP, 


Of the Romans. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the SEN ATE, 


HE Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 

Magiſtrates, was the Senate; which as it has been generally 
reckon'd the Foundation and Support of the Roman Greatneſs ; 
ſo it was one of the earlieſt Conſtitutions in the Republick : For 
Romulus firſt choſe out a Hundred Perſons of the beſt Repute for 
Birth, Wiſdom, and Integrity of Manners, to aſſiſt him in the 
Management of Affairs, with the Name of Senators, or Patres, 
from their Age and Gravity; (vel ætate, vel cure ſimilitudine Pa- 
tres appellabantur ſays Saluſt 0 a Title as Honourable, and yet as 
little ſubject to Envy, as could poſſibly have been pitch'd upon. 
After the Admiſſion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal number of 
that Nation were join d to the former Hundred (a). And Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Crown, to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the Commons, order'd another Hundred to be 


ſelected out of that Body, for an addition to the Senate 09 which 


before had been ever fill'd with Perſons of the higher Ranks. Sy 
the Dictator made them up above Four hundred; Julius Ceſar 
Nine hundred; and in the time of the Second Triumwvirate, there 
were above a Thouſand; no diſtinction being made with reſpect 
to Merit or Quality. But this Diſorder was afterwards rectified 
by Auguſtus, and a Reformation made in the Senate, according 
to the old Conſtitution (c). 

The right of naming Senators belong d at firft to the Kings; 
afterwards the Conſuls choſe, and referr d them to the People for 
their Approbation: But at laſt the Cenſors engroſs' d the whole 
Privilege of conferring this Honour. He that ſtood firſt in the 
Cenſor's Roll, had the Honourable Title of Princeps Senatils (d): 
Yet the Chief Magiſtrates, as the Conſuls, Dictator, & c. were 
always his Superiours in the Houſe. | 8 

Beſides the Eſtate of Eight hundred, or after Auguſtus of 
Twelve hundred Seffertia, no Perſon was capable of this Dignity, 
but one that had already born ſome Magiſtracy in the Common- 


O Diayſ.b. . (6) Tie, bb, 3. () Suu in Augutt. cap. 35. 
(a) Vid. A. Gell. lib. 3+ cap. 18. * 
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wealth. And that there was a certain Age (even in later times ) 
requir'd, is plain from the frequent uſe of Ætas Seratoria in Au- 
thors. Dio Caſſius poſitively limits it to Five and twenty (a), 
which was the ſooneſt time any one could have diſcharged the 
Quæſtorſbip, the firſt Office of any conſiderable Note : Yet we 
meet with very many Perſons promoted to this Order, without 
an] conſideration had to their Years; as it uſually happen'd in 
all other Honours whatever. 

As to the general Title of Patres conſcripti given them in Au- 
thors, it was taken up as àa mark of Diſtinction, proper to thoſe 
Senators who were added to Romulus's Hundred, either by Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, or by the People upon the eſtabliſhment of the 
Common-wealth : But in after-times, all the Number were pro- 
miſcuouſly ſtyl'd Patres, and Patres Conſcripti (C). 

We may take a farther View of the Senators, conſider d all to- 
gether as a Council or Body. 

The Magiſtrates, who had the Power of aſſembling the Sena- 
tors, were only the Dictator, the Conſuls, the Prætors, the Tribunes 
of the Commons, and the Interrex. Yet upon extraordinary ac- 
counts, the ſame Privilege was allow'd to the Tribuni Militum , 
inveſted with Conſular Power, and to the Decemviri, created for 
the regulating the Laws : And to other Magiſtrates choſen up- 
on {ome unuſual occaſion. In the firſt times of the State, they 
were call d together by a Publick Crier ; but when the City grew. 
larger, an Edict was publiſh'd to command their Meeting (c). 

The Places where they aſſembled were only ſuch as had been 
formally conſecrated by the Augurs, and moſt commonly within 
the City; only they made uſe of the Temple of Bellona without 
the Walls, for the giving Audience to foreign Ambaſſadors, and 
to ſuch Provincial Magiſtrates as were to be heard in open Se- 
nate, before they entred the City; as when they petition'd for a 
Triumph, and the like caſes. Pliny too has a very remarkable 
Obſervation, that whenever the Augurs reported that an Ox had 
bote, which we often meet with among the ancient Prodi- 
ar 5 _ Senate were preſently to fit ſab Dio, or in the open 

ir (d). | 3 

As for the time of their Sitting, we muſt have recourſe to the 
common diſtinction of Senatus legitimus, and Senatus indictus. 
The former was when the Senate met of courſe, upon ſuch Days 
2s the Laws or Cuſtom oblig'd them to. Theſe were the Ka- 


© (a) Lib.52. () Vid. P. Alanus. de Senat. & C. gon. de Antiꝗ · Jur. CR. 
(e) P. Mani, de Senat. Rom. (d) Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. 8. cap. 45- 5 
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lends, Nones, and Ides in every Month, till the time of Auguſtus, 
who confin'd them to the Kalends and Id-s. In the Months of 
September and October, by an Order of the ſame Emperour, the 
Senators were diſcharg'd from their neceſſary attendance ; except 
ſo many of them as made a. Qzoram, a Number ſufficient, by 
Law, to diſpatch Buſineſs: and therefore all that time they drew 
Lots for their appearance, or excuſe 5 as Suetonins informs us (a). 
We may obſerve from the ſame Author, that the Ides of March 
( call'd Parricidium, from the Murder of Julius Ceſar which hap- 
pen d on it) was particularly excepted ; and a Decree paſs' d, That 
the Senate ſhou'd never meet on that Day for the future (5). 

Senatus indictus, was a Senate call'd for the diſpatch of any 
Buſineſs upon any other Day: except the Dies Comitiales, when 
the Senators were oblig d to be preſent at the Comit ic. 
As ſoon as the Seuatrs was ſet, the Conſul, or other ſupreme 
| Magiſtrate, in the firſt place, perform d ſome Divine Service, 
and then propos d the Buſineſs to the Houſe : Both which Acti- 
ons they call d referre ad Senatum (c). | 

When he had open'd the Cauſe, he went round in order (be- 
ginning with the Princeps Senatis, and the Deſiæ nd Conſuls) and 
ask d every body's Opinion; upon which, all that pleas'd, ſtood 
up, and gave their Judgment upon the Point. | 

Tis very remarkable, that when any Senator was ask d his 
Opinion, he had the privilege of Speaking as long as he pleas'd, as 
well about other Concerns as about the Matter in hand: And there- 
fore when any particular Member had a Deſign to hinder the 
pailing of any Decree, *twas a common practice to protract his | 
pars till twas too late to make any determination in the 1 
110ule. | | 1 

When as many as thought fit had 2 their Judgments at 
large, the ſupreme Magiſtrate made a ſhort Report of their ſeve- 
ral Opinions; and then in order to paſſing the Decree, order d 
the Senators to divide, one Party to one fide of the Houſe, and 
the oppoſite to the other. The number being now told, the ma- 
jor part determin d the Caſe ; and a Senatus. conſultum was accord- 
ingly wrote by the publick Notaries at the feet of the Chief Magi- 
{trate, being ſubſcrib'd by the principal Members that ted it. 

But in Caſes of little Concern, or ſuch as requir d expedition, 
the tormality of asking Opinions, and debating the Buſineſs, was 
hid afide, and a Decree paſs d upon the bare Diviſion of the 
Houſe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 
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(a) In Oftav. cap. 35. ( ) Len in Jul. Ce. cap. 8. (e) P. M lan. de one den. 
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was call d Senatus-conſultum per diſceſſionem factum; the former 
ſimply Senatus-conſult um (a). 

Jule, Capitolinus ſpeaks of a ſort of Senatus-conſulta, not de- 
ſcrib'd by any other Author; which he calls Sexatus-conſulta 
tacita; and tells us they were made in reference to Affairs of great 
Secrecy, without the admittance of the very Publick Servants ; 
but all the Buſineſs was done by the Senators themſelves, after the 
paſſing of an Oath of Secreſie, till their Deſign ſhou'd be effected (85), 

There were ſeveral things that might hinder the paſling of 2 
Decree in Senate; as in caſe of an interceſſio, or interpoſing. This 
was commonly put in practice by the Tribunes of the Commons, 
who reckon d it their Privilege: But it might be done too, by 


any Magiſtrate of equal Authority with him that propos d the Bu- 


ſineſs to the Houſe : Or elſe when the Number requir'd by Law 
for the paſſing of any Bill was not. preſent : For that there was 
ſuch a fix'd Number, is very evident, though nothing of certain- 
ty can be determin'd any farther about it. 

In both theſe caſes, the Opinion of the major Part of the &. 
nators was not call'd Sexatus conſultum, but Aut horitas Senatus ; 
their Judgment, not their Command; and ſignified little, unleſs it 
was afterwards ratified, and turn'd into a Senatus- conſultum, as 
uſually happen d (c). Yet we muſt have a care of taking Aut hori- 
tas Senatus in this ſenſe, every time we meet with it in Authors. 
For unleſs, at the ſame time, there be mention made of an Inter- 
ceſſio, it is generally to be underſtood, as another Term for a 
Senatus-Conſultum; and ſo Tilly frequently uſes it: ſometimes 
both the Names are join'd together ; as the uſual Inſcription of 
the Decrees was in theſe Initial Letters; S. C. A. i. e. Senatus- 
Conſalti-Aut horit as. a 

Beſides theſe two Impediments, a Decree of Senate cou'd not 

$ after Sun-ſer, but was deferr'd *till another Meeting: 

All along, till the Year of the City, 304. the written Decrees 
were inthe cuſtody of the Conſul, who might diſpoſe of them as 
he thought proper, and either ſuppreſs or preſerve them: But 
then a Law pals'd, that they ſhould be carried 2 for the fu- 
ture to the Æadiles Plebis, to be laid up in the Temple of Ceres (d) 
Yet we find, that afterwards they were for the moſt part pre- 
ſerv'd in the Publick 1 (e). 

It may be farther obſerv d, that beſides the 1 es Senators, 
any Magiſtrates might come into the Houle during their Honour; 


_ 


(a) P. Mans. de Sen. (S) Jul. Capizolin. in Gordian. (c) P. Manut. de Se 
(a) Liv. lib. 3. (e) Y ide Ciceron. Philipp. 5. Sueten. in Avgntt. Tacits 2 
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and they who had born any curule Office, after its expiration, 
But then none of thoſe who came into the Houſe purely upon ac- 
count of their Magiſtracy, were allow'd the Privilege of giving 
their Judgments upon any matter, or being numbred among the 
Perſons who had Votes. Yet they tacitly expreſs'd their Mind, 
by going over to thoſe Senators whole Opinions they embrac'd ; 

and upon this account they had the Name of Senatores Pedarii. 
I bis gave Occaſion to the joke of Laberins the Mimic, 


Caput ſine lingud pedaria ſententia eff. 


There was an old Cuſtom too, in the Common-wealth, J hat the 
= Sons of Senators might come into the Houſe, and hear the Pro- 
= ccedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and long 
diſus' d, was at laſt reviv'd by Augu tus; who in order to the bring- 
ing in the young Noblemen the ſooner to the Management of 
Affairs, order d that any Senator's Son, at the time of his put- 
ting on the Toga Virilis, ſhou'd have the Privilege of uſing the 
Latus Clavus, and of coming into the Senate (4). 


(a) Sueton. in Auguft. cap. 38. 


— — 


r 


of the general Diviſont of the Magiſtrates ; end 
of the Candidates for Offices. 


OT to ſpeak of the different Forms of Government which 

obtain'd among Fas Romans, or to decide the caſe of Pre- 
eminency between them, we may in the next place, take a ſhort 
view of the Chief Magiſtrates under them all. Of theſe we meet 
with many general Diviſions ; as in reſpect of Time, Magiſtratus 
ordinarii, and extraordinarii ; with reference to the Perſons, Pa- 
triciz, Plebeii, and Mixti; from their Quality, Majores, and Mi- 
zores ; from their manner of appearing in Publick, Curules, and 
Non Curules; and laſtly, from the place of their Reſidence 
Urbani, and Provinciales (a). If we'd pitch upon the cleareſt and 
the moſt compendious Method, we mult rank them according 
to the laſt Diſtinction, and deſcribe in order the molt remarkable 
of the Civil Offices at home, and abroad. But it will be ex- 


OR 


() Lipfius de Meg Hrat. cap. | | 
£) pected 
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pected, that we firſt give ſome account of the Perſons that ſtood 
Candidates for theſe Honours. They borrow'd the Name of 
Candidati from the Toga Candida, in which they were habited 
at the time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this looſe 
Gown open and ungirded, without any cloſe Garment under ; 
which ſome interpret as done with deſign to avoid any ſuſpicion 
the People might have of Bribery and Corruption: But Ply. 
t arch (a) thinks it was either to promote their Intereſt the better, 
by ſuing in ſuch an humble Habit; Or elſe that ſuch as had re- 
ceived Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the more 
eaſily demonſtrate thoſe Tokens of their Courage and Fidelity; 
a very powerful way of moving the Affections of the People. 
But he difallows the Reaſon above-mention'd, becauſe this Cu- 
ſtom prevail d in Rome many Ages before Gifts and Preſents had 
any influence on the Publick Suffrages; a Miſchief to which he 
attributes, in a great meaſure, the ruin of the Common-wealth, 
They declar'd their Pretenſions generally about a Year before 
the Election; all which time was ſpent in gaining and ſecuring 
of Friends. For this purpoſe, they us'd all the Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the City very often ; whence the 
Phraſe, Ambire Magiſtratum, had its riſe. In their Walks, they 
took the meaneſt Perſons by the Hand; and not only us'd the 
more Familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the like; 
but call'd them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had uſually a Nomenclator, or Monitor, to aſſiſt them, who 
whiſper'd every body's Name in their Ears. For though Pla- 
tarch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidate to make 
uſe of a Prompter ; yet at the ſame time he obſerves, that Cato 
the Younger was the only Perſon who conform'd to it, diſchar- 
ging the whole Buſineſs by the help of his own Memory (6). 
They had reaſon to be very nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Addreſs and Canvaſs, for an affront, or perhaps 
a jeſt, put upon the moſt inconſiderable fellow, who was Maſter 
of a Vote, might ſometimes be fo far reſented by the Mob, as 
to turn the EleCtion another way. There is a particular ſtory 
told of Scipio Nafica, which may confirm this remark : 
When he appear'd for the Place of Curule Aaile, and was 
making his Circuit to encreaſe his party, he lighted upon 
an honeſt plain Countryman, who was come to 1 „ to 
give his Vote among the reſt, and finding, as he ſhook him by 
the hand, that the Fleſh was very hard and callous, prit hee friend 


(a) In Coriolan. (b) Piut. in Catone Uticenſ. 
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(fays he) do'ſt uſe to walk upon thy Hands ? The Clown was ſo 
far from being pleas d with this peice of Wit, that he complain'd of 
the Affront, and loſt the Gentleman the Honour which he ſucd for. 

Such Perſons as pony favour'd their Deſigns, have been di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Sa/utatores, Dedutores, and Sefa- 
tores (a). The firſt fort only paid their Compliments to them 
at their Lodgings in the Morning ; and then took their Leave. 
The ſecond waited upon them from thence, as far as to the Forum. 
The laſt compos'd their Retinue thro the whole Circuit. PAiny 
has oblig d us with a farther remark, I hat not only the Perſon 
who ſtood for an Office, bur ſometimes too, the moſt conſiderable 
Men of their Party went about in the fame formal manner, to 
beg Voices in their behalf: And therefore when he'd let us know 
his great Diligence in promoting the Intereſt of one of his 
Friends, he makes uſe of the fame Phraſes, which are commonly 
applied to the Candidates themſelves ; as, Ambire Domos, Pren- 
ſare amicos, Circumire ſtationes (%), &c. 

The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more 8 
under the account of the Aſſemblies where they were manag d. 


(4) Rofin. lib. 7. cap. 8. (b) Plin. Epiſt. lib. 2. ep. 9. 


CHAP, Iv. 
. Of the Conſuls. 


T HE Conſular Office began upon the expulſion of the Tar- 
 quins in the Year of the City 244. There are ſeveral De- 
rivations given of the Word; that of Cicero, à Conſulendo, (a) is 
er follow'd. Their Power was at firſt the ſame as that 
of the Kings, only reſtrain'd by Plurality of Perſons, and ſhort- 


neſs of time: Therefore Tully calls it Regium Imperium (6), and 


Regia Poteſtas (c). In War they commanded in chief over Citi- 
Zens and Aſſociates; nor were they leſs abſolute in Peace, ha- 
ving the Government of the Senate it ſelf, which they aſſem- 
bled or diſmiſsd at their Pleaſure. And tho their Authority was 
very much impair d, firſt by the Tribunes of the People, and 
afterwards upon the Eſtabliſhment of the Empire; yet they were 
{till employ d in conſulting the Senate, adminiſtring Juſtice, ma- 


(a) Cicero de leg. lib. 3. (b) Ibid. (e) Idem de Petitione Conſulaths. 
naging 
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naging publick Games, and the like; and had the Honour to 
characterize the Year by their own Names. 

At the firſt inſtitution this Honour was confin'd to the Nobili. 
ty ; but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons obtain'd the 
Privilege of having one of their own Body always an Aſſociate 
in this Office. Sometimes indeed the Populacy were ſo powerful 2; 
to have both Conſuls choſe out of their Order; but, generally 
ſpeaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a Commoner, 

No perſon was allow'd to ſue for this Office, unleſs he was 
preſent at the Election, and in a private Station; which gave oc. 
caſion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Cæ ſar; as has been 
already obſerv'd. The common Age requir'd in the Candidates 
was Forty two Years. This Cicero himſelf acquaints us with, 
if we allow a little ſcope to his wy. of ſpeaking, when he ſays, 
that Alexander the Grear, dying in his Thirty third Year, came 
Ten Years ſhort of the Conſular Age (a). But ſometimes the 
People diſpens d with this Law, and the Emperors took very lit- 
tle notice of the Reſtraint. 

The time of the Conſuls Government before Julius Ceſar, was 
always a compleat Year : But he brought up a Cuſtom of 
ſubſtituting Cox/vls at any time for a Month or more, accordi 


as he pleas'd. Yet the Conſuls, who were admitted the firſt of 


January, denominated the Year, and had the Title of Ordinarii; 


the others being ſtyled Suffecti (G). 


The chief Ornaments and Marks of their Authority were 
the White Robe edg'd with Purple, call'd Pretexta ; which in 
after times they chang'd for the Toga Palmata, or Picta, be- 
fore proper only to ſuch Perſons as had been honourd with 
2 Triumph; And the Twelve Lictors, who went before one 
of them one Month, and the other the next, carrying the Faſces 
and the Securis, which, tho' Valerius Poplicola took away from 
the Fafces, yet it was ſoon after added again. 


Their Authority was equal; only in ſome ſmaller matters, he 


had the Precedency, according to the Valerian Law, who was old- 
2 ; - and he, according to the Julian Lau, who had mot 
Children. | 


r 
„ 


(4) Vid. Ciceron, Philip. 3. () Vide Dio. lib. 43. Suezon, in Julio, cap. 76, Ke. 
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CHAP: Yv, 
Of the Dictator and his Maſter of the Horſe, 


T HE Office of Dictator was of very early Original: For 
the Lat ines entring into a Confederacy againſt Rome to ſup- 
port Tarquin's Cauſe after his Expulſion, the Senate were under 
reat apprehenſions of danger, by reaſon of the difficulty they 
Fa nd in procuring Levies to oppole them: whlie the poorer Com- 
mons, who had been forc'd to run themſelves into debt with the 
Patricians, abſolutely refus'd to liſt themſelves, unleſs an Order 
of Senate might paſs for a general Remiſſion. Now the Pow- 
er of Life and Death being lately taken from the Conſuls by 
the Valerian Law, and liberty given for an Appeal from them to 
the People, they could not compel any body to take up Arms. 
Upon this accouut, they found it neceſſary to create a Magi- 
ſtrate, who for Six Months ſhould rule with abſolute Authority 
even above the Laws themſelves. The firſt Perſon pitch d up- 
on for this Honour was Titus Largius Flavus, about A. U. C. 
| 253, Or 255 (a). | | 

This ſupreme Officer was call'd Dictator, either becauſe he 
was Di&us, named of the Conſul ; or elſe, from his Dictating and 
— what ſhould be done (5). Tho' we ſometimes 
meet with the naming of a Dictator upon a ſmaller Account, 
as the holding the Comitia for the Election of Conſuls, the Ce- 
lebration of Publick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Fove's Tem- 
ple, (which they call'd clavum pangere, and oh was us'd in the 
times of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the number of the Years, 
and in the time of later Superſtition, for the averting or driving 
away Peſtilences and Seditions, ) and the like ; yet the true and 
proper D:Fator was he, who had been inveſted with this Honour 
upon the occaſion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any ſuch 
Emergency as requird a ſudden and abſolute Command (c). 
And therefore he was not choſen with the uſual Formalities, but 
only named in the Night, vv, voce, by the Conſul (d), and con- 
hrm'd by the Divination from Birds (e). The time aſſign'd for 
the duration of the Office was never lengthned, except out of 


(a) Diomſ. Antig. lb. 5. Liv. lib. 2. (b) bid. (e) Lipſ. de Magiſtrat. cap: 
17. (d) Ziv. lib. 4. (e) 1 . oh E, 
meer 
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meer neceſſity: And as for the 3 Dictatorſbips of Syla 
and Julius Ceſar, they are confeſs d to have been notorious Vio- 
lations of the Laws of their Country. There were TwWo other 
Continements which the Dictator was oblig'd to obſerve. Firk, 
he was never to ſtir out of Italy, for fear he ſhould take ad- 
vantage of the diſtance of the place, to attempt any thing againſt 
the common Liberty (a). Beſides this, he was always to march 
on foot; only upon account of a tedious or ſudden Expedition 
| he formally ask'd leave of the People to ride (5). But ſetting a- 
; {ide theſe Reſtraints, his Power was moſt abſolute. He might 
4 | proclaim War, levy Forces, lead them out, or disband them 
i without any conſultation had with the Senate: He could puniſl 
jd as he pleasd; and from his Judgment lay no 2 (c); at 
| leaſt not till in later times. T'o make the Authority of his Charge 
| more awful, he had always Twenty four bundles of Rods, and 
3 as many Axes carried before him in Publick, if we will believe 
Plutarch (d) and Polybius (e). Tho? Livy attributes the firſt riſe 
| of this cuſtom to S (V). Nor was he only inveſted with the 
; | joynt Authority of both the conſuls; ( whence the Grecians calld 
him 4vzur@>, or Double Conſul; ) but during his Adminiltra- 
| tion, all other Magiſtrates ceas'd, except the Tribunes , and leſt 
| the whole Government intruſted in his Hands (g). 
5 This Office had the repute to be the only Safeguard of the 
| Common-wealth in times of danger Four hundred Years toge- 
WW. ther: Till dla and Cæſar having converted it into a Tyrann), 
1 = and rendred the very Name 3 „ upon the murder of the 
1 latter, a Decree paſs d in Senate, to forbid the uſe of it upon an 
* account whatever for the future (). . | 
The fir thing the Di&ator did, was to chute a Magiſter E- 
ken, or Maſter of the Horſe, (he himſelf being in ancient times, 
| by a more general name term d Magiſter Populi,) who was to be 
his Lieutenant- general in the Army, but could act nothing with- 
j out his expreſs Order. Yet in the War with Hannibal, when 
. the {low Proceeding of Fabius Maximus created a Suſpicion in 
\ | the Commons, they voted, that Minurius , his Maſter of the 
Horſe, ſhould have an equal Authority with Fabius himſelf, and 
be, as it were, another Dictator (i) The like was afterwards 
22 in the ſame War upon the Defeat at Carne, when the 
ictator, M. Funius, being with the Army, Fabius Buteo was 


| | = | (4) Dio. Fit. Ab. 36. (b) Plutarch. in Fab. Max. (e) Dion. g bb. 
il {d) In Feb. Max. (e) Hiſt. lib. 3. () Epitom. 6b.89. (g) Plut. in Fab. Max. 
| (b) Dio. bb, 44. Appian. lib. 3. (i) Plaarch. in Fab. Max, Polyvins, * an 
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choſe a ſecond Dictator at Rome, to create new Senators for the 
ſupplying of their places, who had been kill'd in the Battel : 


Though as ſoon as ever the Ceremony was over, he imme- 


diately laid down his Command, and acted as a private 
Perſon (a). 


There was another Expedient us'd in caſes of extreme emer- 


gency, much like this Cuſtom of creating a Dictator; and that 
was, to inveſt the Conſuls, and ſometimes the other chief Magi- 


ſtrates as the Prætors, Tribunes, & c. with an abſolute and uncon- 


troulable Power. This was perform'd by that ſhort yet full De- 
cree of Senate, Dent operam Conſules, &c. ne quid detrimenti ca- 
piat reſpublica. Let the Conſuls, &c. take care that the Common- 
wealth ſuffer no damage, 

(a) Plutarch, ibid. 


CH AP. VI. 
Of the Prætors. 


HE Original of this Office, inſtituted in the Year of the 

City 389. is owing to two occaſions : Partly becauſe the 
Conſuls being very often wholly taken up with foreign Wars, 
found the want of ſome Perſon to adminiſter 2 in the City; 
and partly becauſe the Nobility, having loſt their appropriation 
of the Conſulſhip, were ambitious of procuring to themſelves 
ſome new Honour in its room (a). At the firſt, only one was crea- 
ted, taking his Name à præeundo; and for the ſame reaſon molt 
of the old Latins call'd their Commanders Pretores : And the 
Conſuls are ſuppos'd to have us'd that Title at their farſt inſtitu- 
tion. A. U. C. Fot. another Prætor was added; and then one of 
them applied himſelf wholly to the preſerving of Juſtice among 
the Citizens, with the Name of Prætor Urbanus, while the other 
appointed Judges in all Matters relating to Foreigners. But up- 
on the taking in of Sicih and Sardinia, A. U. C. 520. two more 
Pretors were created to aſſiſt the Con/uls in the Government of 
the Provinces ; and as many more upon the entire conqueſt of 
Hain, A, U. C. 551. Sylla encreas'd the number to Eight; Fu- 


(a) Vide Liv. lib. 7. circa princip. 


lius 
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lius Ceſar firſt to Ten, and then to Sixteen; the ſecond Tyiun. 
viri, after an extravagant manner, to Sixty four. 

After this,ſometimes we meet with Twelve Prætors, ſometimes 
Sixteen or Eighteen ; but in the Declenſion of the Empire, they 
fell as low again as Three. 

When the number of the Prætors was thus encreas'd, and the 
Quæſtiones, or Enquiries into Crimes, made perpetual, and not 
committed to Officers choſen upon ſuch occaſions, the Prætor Ur. 
banus (and, as Lipſius thinks, the Prætor Peregrinus, )undertook the 
Cognizance of private Cauſes, and the other Prætors that of Crimes, 
The latter therefore were ſometimes call d Quæ ſitores, quia quere- 
bant de crimine ; the firſt barely jus dicebat. Here we muſt ob- 
ſerve the difference between jus dicere and judicare; the former 
relates to the Prætor, and ſignifies no more than the allowingan 

Action, and granting Judices for determining the Controverke; 
the other is the proper Office of the Judices allow'd by the 
Prætor, and denotes the actual hearing and deciding of 2 
Cauſe (a). 

(a) P. Manut. de legibus, p. 826. 


i 
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C H A P. VII 
Of the Cenſors. 


F HE Cenſus, or Survey of the Roman Citizens and their 


Eſtates (from Cenſeo, to rate, or value) was introduc'd 
by Servius Tullius, the ſixth King, but without the Aſſignment of 
any particular Officer to manage it: And therefore he took the 
trouble upon himſelf, and made it a part of the Regal Duty. 
22 the expulſion of the Tarquizs, the Buſineſs fell to the Con- 
ſuls, and continu'd in their care, *till their Dominions grew fo 
large as to give them ng leiſure for its performance. Upon this 
account, it was wholly omitted ſeventeen Years together, till 
A. U. C. 311. when they found the neceſſity of a New Magi- 
ſtracy for that Employment, and thereupon created Two Cen- 
fors : Their Office was to continue five Years, becauſe every 
fifth Year the General Survey of the People us d to be perform d 
But when they grew to be the moſt conſiderable Perſons in the 
State, for fear they ſhould abuſe their Authority, A. U. C. 420. 1 

| Law 
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Law paſs'd, by which their Place was confind to a Year and a 
half ; and therefore, for the future, though they were elected every 
five Years, yet they continu'd to hold the Honour no longer 
than the time prefix'd by that Law. 

After the ſecond Punict War, they were always created out of 
fuch Perſons as had been Conſuls, though it ſometimes happen'd 
otherwiſe before. Their Station was reckon'd more Honourable 
than the Conſulſbip, though their Authority, in Matters of State, 


was not ſo conſiderable. And the Badges of the Two Offices 


were the ſame, only that the Cenſors were not allow'd the Lidors 
to walk before them, as the Conſuls had. | 
Lipſius divides the Duty of the Cenſors into two Heads; the 
Survey of the People, and the Cenſure of Manners. As to 
the former, they took an exact account of the Eſtates and Goods 
of every Perſon, and accordingly. divided the People into their 
proper Claſſes and Centuries. ſides this, they took care of the 
Publick Taxes, and made Laws in reference to them. They 
were Inſpectors of the Publick Buildings and Ways, and de- 
fray d the Charges of ſuch Sacrifices as were made upon the Com- 
mon account. 
With reſpect to the latter part of their Office, they had the 
power to puniſh an Immorality in any Perſon, of what Order 
ſoever. The Senators they might expe/ the Houſe. 
Senatu ejicere. Which was done by omitring ſuch a Perſon when 


Equum adime- they call'd over the Names. The Equites they | 

re, puniſh'd by rating away the Horſe allow'd them 

Tribu movere. at the Publick Charge. The Commons they 14 
8 


InCeritum ta- might either remove from a higher Tribe to a! 
bulas referre, honourable ; or quite diſable them to give their 
ot erarium fa- Votes in the Aſſemblies ; or ſet a Fine upon them 
cere. to be paid to the Treaſury. And ſometimes when 
| 2 Senator, or Eques, had been guilty of any no- 
torious Irregularity, he ſuffer d two of theſe Puniſhments, or all 

three at once. | 

The greateſt part of the Cenſors publick Buſineſs was per- 
form'd every fifth Lear; when, after the Survey of the People, 
and Inquiſition ino their Manners, taken antiently in the Forum, 
and afterwards in the Villa publica, the Cenſors made a ſolemn 
Luſtration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the name of all the Peo- 
ple. The Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, 
whence it took the Name of Suovetaurilia. The Ceremony of 
performing it they call'd Luſtrum condere 5 and upon this ac- 
count 
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count the ſpace of Five Years came to be ſignified by the word 
Luſtrum. 

Tr very remarkable, that if one of the Cerſors died, no body 
was ſubſtituted in his room till the next Luſtrum, and his Partner 
was oblig'd to quit his Office; becauſe the Death of a Cenſor 
happen'd juſt before the ſacking of Rome by the Gauls, and was 
ever after accounted highly ominous aud unfortunate (a). 

This Office continu d no longer than to the time of the Empe. 
rours, who perform'd the ſame Duty at their Pleaſure : And the 
Flavian Family, i. e. Veſpaſian and his Sons, took a pride (as Mr. 
Walker (6b) obſerves) to be call'd Cenſors, and put this among their 
other Titles upon their Coins. Decius the Emperour entred on 
a Deſign of reſtoring the Honour to a particular Magiſtrate, as 
heretofore, but without any ſucceſs (c). | | 

a) Vide Liv. lib. 4, 6, 9. Plut. Probl. 59. (b)Of Coins and Medals. (e) Vide 
Trebell. Poll. in Decio. | 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of the Quæſtors. 


HE Original of the Quæſtors, ( 2 quærendo, from getting in 

+ the Revenues of ral wa Dionyſius (a) and Livy (6) place 
about A. U. C. 269. Plutarch indeed, with ſome ſmall difference, 
refers the Inſtitution to the time of Valerius Poplicola, when he 
allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Treaſury (to which uſe it 
always ſerv'd afterwards,) and granted the People the liberty of 
chuſing two young Men for the Treaſurers (c). This was the whole 
Number at the beginning: But afterwards, two others were 
created, A. U. C. 332. to take care of the Payment of the Armies 
abroad, of the ſelling Plunder and Booty, &. For which pur- 
poſe, they generally accompained the Conſult in their Expedi- 
tions; and upon this account were diſtingyiſh'd from the other 
Quæſtors, by the Name of Peregrini, and gave them occaſion to 
aſſume the Title of Urbani. This Number continu'd till the en- 
tire Conqueſt of Italy ; and then it was again deubled, A U. c. 
The four that were now added, had their Reſidence with 

the Proconſuls, and Propretors in the Provinces, where they em- 
ploy'd themſelves in regulating the Taxes and Cuſtoms due from 


Inn 
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thence to the State. Sylla the Difator, as Tacitus informs us (a), 
created twenty Quæſtors to fill up the Senate; and Dis (%) men- 
tions the creating of forty by Julius Cæſgqar upon the ſame Deſign. 
The chief Offices of the Quæſtors were the er lodging, 
and carrying out Ambaſſadors, and the keeping of the Decrees 
of Senate appointed them by g 60 ), which before had 
been under the care of the Ædiles and Tribunes. 

From hence came the two Offices of Quæſtor Principis, or Au- 
guſti, call'd ſometimes Candidatus Principis, deſcrib d by Bri/- 
ſonius (d), and reſembling the Office of Secretary of our State; and 

veſtor Palatii, inſtituted by Confantine the Great; anſwering in 
moſt reſpects to the Place of the Lord Chancellor amongſt us. 
Perhaps we ought not here to make a diſtinction of Offices; the 
Queſtores Cendidati being honour'd by Conſtantine with the new 
Title of Queſtores Palatii, and admitted to greater Truſt, and 
more important Buſineſs (e). | 

The Quæſtorſbip was the firſt Office any Perſon cou'd bear in 
the Common-wealth, and might be undertaken at the Age of 
Twenty four or Twenty five Years. | 

(a) Annal. lib. 1. (b) Lib. 43. (c) Dio. lib. 5 4. (d) Select. Antiquitas. lib 
I. cap. 16. (e) Vid. Notit. Dignitat. Imp. Orient. C. 73- 


— 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Tribunes the People. 


T HIS Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 
Nobility and Commons, about A. U. C. 260. when the lat- 
ter making a Defection, could not be reduc'd into Order, till they 
had obtain'd the Privilege of chuſing ſome Magiſtrates out of 
their own Body, for the defence of their Liberties, and to in- 
terpoſe in all Grievances and Impoſitions offer d by their Supe- 
riours (a). At firſt only two were elected; but three more were 
quickly added; and about A. U. C. 297. the number was made 
up ten, which continu'd ever after. 
Their Authority was extraordinary : for though at firſt they 
retended only to be a fort of Protectors of the Commons, and 
edreſſers of Publick Grievances, yet afterwards they uſurp'd 
the Power of doing almoſt whatever they 3 having the 
whole Populacy to back and ſecure them: And therefore they 


8 (a) V ide Dyonyſ. lib a 6, Liv. lib 2. &c. 
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aſſembled the People, preferrd Laws, made Decrees, and exe- 
cuted them upon the Magiſtrates themſelves; and ſometimes 
commanded the very Conſuls to be carried to Priſon : And were, 
without queſtion, the Authors of far greater Animoſities between 
the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firit created to ap- 


L. 
That which gain d them the greateſt ſecurity, was their repute 
of being Sacroſancti, which they confirm'd by a Law: So that 
was reckon'd the higheſt Act of Impiety to offer them the leaſt 
Injury, or ſo much as to interrupt them when they were ſpeaking. 
Their interpoſing in Matters determin'd by the Senate, or 
other Magiſtrates, was call'd Ixterceſſio, and was perform'd by 
ſtanding up, and pronouncing only one word, VETO. 

As for the Enſigns of their Office, they had no Prætexta, Li- 
&ors, nor Curule Chair; and only a ſort of a Beadle, whom they 
call'd Viator, went before them. | 

Sylla the Dictator was the firſt who dar d put a ſtop to the En- 
croachments of the Tibunes; but they ſoon recover'd their old 
Power again, till the time of the Emperours, who left them ver 
little but the Name and Shadow of Magiſtrates : This they el 
fected as by ſeveral means, ſo particularly by obliging the People 
to confer the ſame Power and Authority on themſelves ; whence 
they were ſaid to be Tribunitia poteſtate donatz : for they could 
not be directly Nibuni, unleſs their Family hed been Plebeian. 


— 


CHAT. IX 
O the Ndiles. 


T HE Commons had no ſooner preyail'd with the Senate to 
confirm the Office of JVibunes, but they obtain d farther 
the Privilege to chuſe yearly, out of their own Body, Two more 
Officers, to aſſiſt thoſe Magiſtrates in the diſcharge of ſome parti- 
cular Services (a), the chief of which was the care of Publick 
Edifices, whence they borrow'd their Name. Roſinus, for di- 
ſtinction's ſake, calls them Ædiles Plebir. Beſides the Duty men- 
tion'd above, they had ſeveral other Employments of leſſer note; 
as to attend on the Tribunes of the People, and to judge ſome in- 
teriour Cauſes, by their Deputation, to rectifie the Weights and 
Meaſures, prohibit unlawful Games, and the like. 3 


(a) Vide Dionyſi lib. 6. 


A. U. C. 
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A. U. c. 389. two more Ædiles were elected out of the Nobi- 
lity, to inſpect the Publick Games (a). They were call'd #diles 
Curules, becauſe they had the Honour of uſing the Sella Curulis; 
the Name of which is generally deriv'd à curr (), becauſe they 
ſat upon it as they rode in their Chariots ; but Lipſius fanſies 
it owes it's Names as well as it's Invention to the Curetes, a 
People of the Sabines. | 

he Curule Ædiles, beſides their 1 Office, were to take care 
of the Building, and Reparation of Temples, Theatres, Baths, and 
other noble Structures; and were appointed Judges in all Caſes 
relating to the ſelling or exchanging of Eſtates. | 
| Fulius Ceſar A. U. C. 710. added two more Ædiles out of the 
| Nobility, with the Title of Ædiles Cereales, from Ceres, becauſe 
their Buſineſs was to * * the Publick Stores of Corn and other 
Proviſions; to — 35 e all the Commodities expos'd in the Mar- 
| kets, and to puniſh Delinquents in all Matters concerning Buy- 
ing and Selling (c). 


(a) Liv. lib. 6 & 7. 93 Vide Ayell. lib. 3. cap. 18. (c) Vide Dio. lib- 
43. & Pompon. lib. 2. F. de Orig. juris, | 


. — 


— — —— 


. XI. 


Of the Decemviri. 


Bout the Year of Rome 291. the People thinking themſelves 
highly wrong'd, that, tho* they had freed themſelves from 
the Government of the Kings, yet ſtill the whole Deciſion of Equi- 
ty and Juſtice ſhould lie in the Breaſt of the Supreme Magi- 
rates, without any written Statute to direct them; propoſed 
to the Senate by their Tribunes , that ſtanding Laws might be 
made which the City ſhou'd uſe for ever. The Buſineſs hung 
in ſuſpence ſeveral Years ; at laſt it was concluded to ſend Am- 
baſſadors to Athens and other Grecian Cities, to make Colle- 
ctions out of the beſt of their Conſtitutions, for the Service of 
their Country in the new Deſign. Upon the return of the 
Commiſſioners, the Tyibunes claiming the Promiſe of the Senate, 
to allow them a new Magiſtracy for the putting the Project in 
execution, it was agreed, That Ten Men out of the chief SS- 
| tors 
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tors ſhou'd be elected: That their Power ſhou'd be equal to that 
of the Kings, or Conſuls, for a whole Year : And, That in the 
mean time, all other Offices ſhou'd ceaſe. The Decemviri hay. 
ing now taken the Government upon them, agreed that on! 
one of them ſhou'd at one time enjoy the Faſces and other Conſular 
Ornaments, ſhou'd aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and 
act in all reſpects as Supreme Magiſtrate. To this Honour the 
were to ſucceed by turns *till the Year was out ; and the ref 
were oblig'd to differ very little in their Habits from private 
Perſons, to give the People the leſs ſuſpicion of Tyranny and ab- 
ſolute Government. 

At length having drawn up a Model out of ſuch Laws as had 
been brought from Greece, and the Cuſtoms of their own Coun- 
try, they expos'd it to the publick View in Ten Tables, liberty 
being given for any Perſon to make Exceptions. Upon the ge- 
neral Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree paſs'd for the ratifi- 
cation of the New Laws, which was perform d in the preſence 
of the Prieſts and Augurs, in a moſt Solemn and Religious man- 
ner. ET 
The War being expir'd, a farther continuance of this Office 
was voted neceſſary, becauſe ſomething ſeem'd yet to be want- 
ing for the perfecting of the Deſign. The Decemviri, who had 
procur'd themſelves the Honour in the New Election, quickly 
abus'd their Authority; and under pretence of reforming the 
Common-wealth, ſhew'd themſelves the greateſt Violators of Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty. Two more Tables indeed they added to the 
Firſt, and ſo ſeem'd to have anſwer'd the Intent of their Inſti- 
tution : Yet they nor only kept their Office the remaining part 
of that Year, but uſurp'd it again the next, without any > 
to the Approbation of the Senate, or People. And though there 
was ſome ftir made in the City for putting a ſtop to their Tyran- 
ny; yet they maintain d their abſolute Power, till an Action of 
their chief Le Appius gave a final ruine to their Authority: 
For he, falling deſperately in Love with Virginia, the Daughter 
of a Plebeian, and proſecuting his Paſſion by ſuch unlawful 
means, as to cauſe the killing of her by her own Father (the Sto- 
ry of which is told at large by Livy,) pu an occaſion to a Muti- 
ny in the Army, and a general Diſlike thro' the whole City; ſothat 
*rwas agreed in the Senate, to let the ſame Form of Government 
return ; which was in force at the Creation of the Decen- 
viri (a). 


u Tie. db. 3. Dio. th. 8. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Tribuni Militum Conſulari poteſtate. 


1 PON the concluſion of the Decemvirate, the firſt Conſuli 
that were elected, appearing highly inclin'd to favour the 
Commons, gave them ſuch an opportunity of getting an head in 
the State, that within three years afterwards, they had the Con- 
fidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable of the 
Conſulſhip, which had been hitherto denied them. The ſtiffeſt 
of the Patriciaxs violently oppos d this Requeſt, as a fair means to 
ruine their Honour and Authority, and to bring all Perſons, of 
whatever Quality, upon the fame level. But a War caſually 
breaking out at the fame time in the Confederate Countries, 
which the Romans were oblig'd to aſſiſt, the Conſuls, by reaſon 
of the Diſſenſions upon this account in the City, cou'd not with 
all their Diligence procure any Levies to be made, becauſe the 
Tribunes of the Commons oppos'd all their Orders, and wou'd 
let no Soldiers be Liſted, *till their Petition had been canyaſs'd in 
the Senate. In this exigency, the Fathers were call'd together; 
and after the Buſineſs had been a long time debated with great 
Heat and Tumult, at laſt pitch'd upon this Expedient : That 
Three Magiſtrates ſhou'd be elected out of Order, who 
being inveſted with the whole Conſular Power, at the end of the 
Year, it ſhou'd be in the liberty of the Senate and People to have 
that Office, or Conſuls for the following Lear. 

Both Parties readily embrac'd this Propoſal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an Election; where, though the whole deſign of 
this. Stir had been purely to encreaſe the Honour of the Com- 
mons, yet when the matter came to be put to the Vote, they choſe 
none of that Order to the new Magiſtracy, but conferr'd the Ho- 
nour on Three of the moſt eminent Patricians, with the Title of 
Tribuni Militum Conſulari poteſtate, about A. U. C. 310. 

The firſt Tribunes having held their Dignity no longer than 
ſeventy Days, were oblig d to quit it, by reaſon that the Augurs 
had diſcover'd ſome Flaw in their Election: and ſo the Govern- 
ment return'd to its former courſe, the Supreme Command 

reit 
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reſting in the hands of the Canſuls (a). Afterwards they were 
ſome Years choſe, and ſome Years paſs'd by, having riſen from 
Three to Six, and afterwards to Eight, and the Plebeians bei 

admitted to a ſhare in the Honour; till about A. U. c. 388. they 
were entirely laid aſide. 


(a) Liv. bb. 4. Diomſ. bb. 11. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Coil Officers of leſs Note, or of leſs frequent Occurrence 
in Authors ; together with the Publick Servants, 


HERE are ſeveral Officers behind, who deſerve little 
more than to be nam'd ; ſome by reaſon of their low Sta- 
tion in the Common-wealth, others becauſe they are very ſeldom 
mention'd in our ordinary Claſſicks. Among whom, we may 
take notice of thoſe that follow. | | 
Interrex, the Supreme Magiſtrate, who govern'd between the 
Death of one King, and the Election of another. This Office 
was taken by turns by the Senators, continuing in the hands of 
every Man five Days (a), or, if we believe Plutarch (5), only 
twelve Hours at a time. We ſometimes meet with an Interrex 
under the Conſular Government, created to hold Aſſemblies, 


when the ordinary Magiſtrates were either abſent, or diſabled to 


act by reaſon of their undue Election. 
Tribunus, or Præſfectus Celerum ; the Captain of Romulus's Life- 
ard, which conſiſted of Three hundred of the ſtouteſt young 


en, and of the beſt Families in the City, under the Name of 


Celeres , or Light-Horſe. After the expulſion of the Kings, 
the Magiſter Equitum held the ſame place and Command un- 
der the Dictators, and the Præfectus Prætorio under the Em- 
perors. | a 

Præfectus Urbis; a ſort of Mayor of the City, created by Au- 
guſtus, by the Advice of his Favourite Mæcenas, upon whom at 


firſt he conferr'd the new Honour (c). He was to precede all 


other City-Magiſtrates, having power to receive Appeals from 
the inferiour Courts, and to decide almoſt all Cauſes within 1 the 
(a) Dionyſ. lib. z. Liv. lib. I. (b) In Num. (c) Dio. lib.5 2. Tacit. Annal. lib. 45+ 

| | Limits 
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Limits of Rome, or an hundred Miles round. Before this, there 
was ſometimes a Præſectus Urbis cieated, When the Kings, or 
greater Officers, were abſent from the City, to adminiſter Juſtice 
in their room (a). | A N | 
Prefeftus rarii: an Officer choſe out of ſuch Perſons as had 
diſcharg d the Office of Prætor, by Auguſtus, to ſuperviie and regu- 
late the Publick Fund, which he rais'd for the maintenance of the 
Army (5). This project was reviv'd by ſeveral of his Succeſſors. 
Præfectus Prætorio: created by the fame Emperour, to Com- 
mand the Prætorian Cohorts, or his Lite-guard, who borrow'd 
their Name from the Prætorium, or General's I ent, all Command- 
ers in Chief being anciently ſtyld Prætores. His Office anſwer d 
exactly to that of the Magiſter Equitum under the old Dictators; 
only his Authority was of greater extent, being generally the higheſt 
Perion in Favour with the Army: And theretore when the Soldicrs 
once came to make their own Emperours, the common Man they 
pirch'd upon was the Præfectus Prutorio. 8 
Ppræſectus Frumenti, and PrafetusVigilum : both owing their In- 
ſtitution to the ſame Auguſtus. The firſt was to inſpect and regu- 
late the diſtribution of Corn, which us'd to be often made amoi 
the common People. The other commanded. in Chief all the Sol- 
diers appointed for a conſtant Watch to the City, being a Cohorr 
to every two Regions. His Buſineſs was to take cognizance 
Thieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like; and had the 
Power to puniſh all petty Miſdemeanours, which were thought too 
trivial to come under the care of the Præfectus Urbit. 
In many of theſe Infgriour Magiſtracies, ſeveral Perſons were 
join'd in Commiſſion together ; and then they took their Name 
from the number of Men that compos'd them. Of this fort we 
meet q E Pee cee ee 
Triumviri, or Treſutri Capitales: the Keepers of the Publick 
Gaol; they had the Power to puniſh Malefactors, like our Ma- 
ſters of the Houſes of Correction, for which Service they kept 
eight Lictors under them; as may be gather d from Plaut: 


Quid faciam nunc fi Treſviri me in carcerem compegerint ? 

Inde cras s promptuarid celld depromar ad flagrum. 

Ita quaſi incudem me miſerum oct᷑o homines dalidi cedent (c). 

Triumviri Noct᷑urni: mention'd by Livy (d) and Tacitus (e), in- 
ſtituted for the prevention of Fires in the Night. 

Triumyiri Monetales : the Maſters of the Mint: Sometime their 
Name was wrote Triumviri A. A. . F. F. ſtanding for Auro, 


— = * — 
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Argento, Ære, Flando, Feriendo. 
Quatuor Viri viarum curandarum ; Perſons deputed by the 
Cex/or to ſuperviſe the Publick Ways. 
Centumviri, and Decemviri litibus judicandis: The firſt were 
a Body of Men choſe, Three out of every Tribe, for the judgin 
of ſuch Matters as the Prætors committed to their Deciſion ; whic 
are reckonꝰ'd up by Cicero in his Firſt Book de Oratore. The Decem- 
viri ſeem to have been the principal Members of the Centumvirate, 
and to have preſided under the Prætor in the Fudicia Centumvira- 
{a. Theſe were ſome of the firſt Steps to Preferment, for Perſons 
of Parts and Induſtry ; as was alſo the Vigintiviratus, mention d by 
Cicero, Turitus, and Dio; which perhaps was no more than a ſelect 
art of the Centumviri. The proper Sign of Authority, when thele 
udges acted, was the ſetting up a Spear in the Forum: 


Sen trepidos ad jura decem citat haſta virorum, | 
Sen firmare jubet centeno judice cauſam. Lucan. 


The Learned Grævius obſerves that a Spear was the Common 
Badge and Enſign of Power amongſt the Antients, and therefore 
given to the Gods, in their Statues, and to nog and Princes, *till 
it was ſucceeded by the Scepter(a).A Spear was likewiſe ſet up at the 
Collections of the Taxes by the Cenſors; and at all Auctions, 
Publick or. Private, to ſiguifie that they were done by a Lawful 
Commiſſion : whence the Phraſe, Sub haſtd vendi. | 

There are other Officers of as little note behind, who had no 
fix d Authority, but were conſtituted upon ſome particular occa- 
ſions: Such as the | 

Duumviri perduellionis, ſive „ Pens Officers created for the 
judging of Traitors. They were firſt introduc'd by Tullus Hoſtiling 
continu'd,as often as Neceſſity requir d, under the reſt of the King's, 
and ſometimes under the Conſular Government, at its firſt Inſtitu- 
tion. But after they had been laid down many Years,as unneceſſa- 
ry Cicero, in the latter times of the Common-wealth, complains of 
their revival by Labienus, Tribune of the Commons (6). 

Quzſtores, or Quæſitores Parricidii, vel rerum capitalium ; Magi- 
ſtrates choſen by the People to give Judgment in capital Cauſes, 
after the Conſuls were denied that Priviledge, and before the Quæ- 
ſtiones were made perpetual. | | | 

The Publick Servants of the Magiſtrates had the common 
Name of Apfaritores, from the Word Appareo, becaule they al- 
ways ſtood ready to execute their Maſters Orders. Of thele, 


(a) Præfat. II. Tum. Theſaur. Antiq. Rom.(b)Cicero, Orat. pro C. Rubirio Per- 
duellzonis Reo. q 
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the moſt remarkable were the 

Scribæ; a ſort of Publick Notaries, who took an account of 
all the Proceedings in the Courts : In ſome meaſure too they 
anſwer'd to our Attornies, inaſmuch as they drew up the Papers 
and Writings which were produc'd before the Judges; Notarius 
and Actuarius ſignifying much the ſame Office. 

Accenſi and Præcones, the Publick Criers, who were to call 
Witneſſes, fignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. The 
former had the Name from Accieo, and the other from Præcieo. 
The Præcones ſeem to have had more Buſineſs aſſign'd them than 
the Acceuſi; as, the proclaiming Things in the Street; the aſſiſting at 
Publick Sales, to declare how much every one bids; whereas the 
Accenſi more nearly attended on rhe Magiſtrates : and at the Bench 
of juſtice, gave notice, every three hours, what it was a Clock. 

Lictores; the Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Faſces be- 
fore the Supreme Magiſtrates, as the Inmterreges, Dictators, Conſuls 
and Prætors. Beſides this, they were the publick Executioners 
in Scourging and Beheading. 

The Lictors, were taken out of the Common People, whereas 
the Accenſi generally belong'd to the Body of the Libertini, and 
{ſometimes to that of the Liberti(a). 

The Viatores were little different from the former, only that 
they went before the Officers of leſs Dignity, and particularly 
before the Pibunes of the Commons. 2 

In Ancient Times they were us d to call the plain Senators out 
of. the Country, whence Tully in his Cato Major derives their 
Name; as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick up an Aſſembly of Rural Fathers, who 2 were 
then employ d in driving, or in keeping, their own 9 

We muſt not forget the Carnifex, or Common Hangman, 
whoſe Buſineſs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very Good 
Obſervation concerning him; That by reaſon of the odiouſneſs of 
his Office, he was particularly forbid by the. Laws ro have his 
Dwelling-houſe within the City (). 


1 


r 
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CC HAP. XIV. 
Of the P1 ovincial Magiftrates ; and firſt of the Proconſulz 


Whether the Word ought to be written Procoxſul, and de- 
Clin'd, or Proconſule, and undeclin d, | 


| 
| HE Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proconſul;, 
| 


Grammaticicertant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 
We way divide theſe Magiſtrates into four ſorts ; 


Firſt, Such as being Conſult, had their Office prolong'd beyond 
the time prefix'd by Law. : | 
| Secondly, Such as were inveſted with this Honour, either for 
| the Government of the Provinces, or the Command in War, 
| who before were only in a private Station 
| Thirdly, Such as re upon the expiration of their 
| __ C-nſulſhip, went Proconſuls into the Provinces, in the time of the 
Common-wealth. | 

Fourthly, Such Governours as in the times of the Empire, 
were ſent into thoſe Provinces which fell to the ſhare of th 
People. | 


Proconſuls of the two former forts we meet with very rarely, 
only L'wy gives us an example of each (a). | 
The third kind more properly enjoy'd the Name and Dignity, 
and therefore deſerve to be deſcrib'd at large, with reference to 
their Creation, Adminiſtration, and Return from their Command. 
They were not appointed by the People; but when at the Comi- 
tia Centuriata new Conſuls were deſign'd for the following Year; 
one of the preſent Conſuls propos d to the Senate, what Provinces 
they would declare Conſular, and what Pretorian, to be divided 
among the defied Conſuls and Prætors. According to their de- 
termination, the defigr'd Conſuls, or Conſuls Ele, preſently agreed 
what Provinces to enter upon at the expiration of their Office in 
the City, the Buſineſs being generally decided by caſting Lots. 
Afterwards, in the time of their Conſilſbip, they formally got 
leave of the People to undertake the Military Command, which 
|. could not be otherwiſe obtain'd. - Beſides this, they procur d 2 


| ” 


| Wo Liv. lib. 8. cap. 26. 
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Decree of Senate, to determine the extent of their Provinces, 
the number of their Forces, the Pay that ſhou'd be allow'd 
them, with all other Neceſſaries for their Journey and Settle- 
ment. ow 

By the ng of this Decree, they were ſaid Ornari Pro- 
vincid; and Cicero uſes in the ſame ſence Ornari Apparitoribus, 
Stribis, &c. who made a part of the Procon/ul's Retinue. | 

Nothing now remain'd, but at the end of the Year to ſet for- 
ward for their New Government. But we muſt obſerve, that tho 
the Senate had given them leave to depart, yet the Tribunes of the 
Commons had power to ſtop their Journey ; and therefore becauſe 
Cra//us went Proconſul into Parthia, contrary to the expreſs Or- 
der of the Tribune; he was generally believ'd to have loſt the 
Roman Army, and his own Life, 4s a Judgment on him for de- 
ſpiſing the Authority of that Officer, whom they always counted 
SacroſantFus, 

At their firſt entrance on their Province, they ſpent ſome time 
in conference with their immediate Predeceſſors, to be inform'd 
in the ſtate of Things, though their Adminiſtration began the very 
Day of their arrival. 

Their Authority, both Civil and Military, was very extraor- 
dinary. The Winter they generally ſpent in the execution of the 
firſt, and the Summer in the diſcharge of the latter. 

They decided Caſes of Equity and Juſtice, either privately in 
their Prætorium, or Palace; where they receiv'd Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like; 
or elſe publickly in the Common-Hall, with the uſual Ceremo- 
nies and Formalities obſervd in Courts of Judicature, the Pro- 
ceſſes being in all reſpects the ſame as thoſe at Rome. 

Beſides this, by virtue of their Edicts, they had the Power of 
ordering all things relating to the Tribunes, Taxes, Contribu- 
tions, and Proviſions of Corn and Money, and whatever elſe be- 
long'd to the Chief Adminiſtration of Affairs. 

Their return from the Command was very remarkable: They 
either met their Succeſſor at his arrival, and immediately deli- 
ver'd into his hands the Charge of the Army, being oblig'd to 
leave the Province in Thirty Days; or elle they came away 
before-hand, and left a Deputy in their room to perform the So- 
lemnity of a Reſignation, having firſt made up their Accounts, 
and left them in writing in the two chief Cities of their ſeveral 
Provinces. 

Upon their arrival at Rome, if they had no Thoughts of a 
Triumph, they preſently diſmiſs'd their Train, and entred * 
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City as private Perſons. If they aſpir'd to that Honour, they ſtill 
retain'd the Faſces, and other Proconſular Ornaments, and gave 
the Senate (aſſembled for this purpole in the Temple of Bellona,) 2 
relation of their Actions and Exploits, and petition for a Tri- 
umph. But in both Caſes, they were oblig d to give in their Ac. 
counts into the Publick Treaſury within T hirty Days. 

Though the Proconſuls order d Matters as they pleas'd during 
their Honour; yet at their return, a very ſtrict account was 
made into the whole courſe of their Government ; and upon the 
diſcovery of any ill dealing, twas uſual to prefer Bills againſt 
them, and bring them to a formal Trial. The Crimes moſt com- 
monly objected againſt them were crimen peculatis; relating to 
their ill uſe of the Publick Money, and the deficiency of their 
Accounts: Majeſtatis, of Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs againſt 
the Common- wealth; or Repetundarum, of Oppreſſion or Ex- 
tortion exercis'd upon the Inhabitants of the Provinces, whom, 
as their Allies and Confederates, the Romans were oblig'd to 
patronize and defend. 

Auguſtus, when, at the deſire of the Senate and People, he 
aſſum'd the ſole Government of the Empire, among other Conſti- 
tutions at the beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces in- 
to two parts, one of which he — wholly over to the People, 
and reſcry'd the other for himſelf. After which time, only the 
Governours ſent into the Firſt Diviſion bore the Name of Procon- 
ſuli; though they were denied the whole Military Power, and 
ſo fell ſhort of the old Proconſuls. 

To theſe four ſorts of Proconſuls, we may add two more from 
Alexander of Naples : | 

Firſt, Such as the Senate created Proconſuls without a Province, 
purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of the Mili. 
tary Diſcipline : And ſecondly , ſuch deſign'd Conſuls as entred 
on their Procomſular Office, before they were admitted to the 
Conſulſhip. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


of the Provincial Prætors and Proprztors; of the 
Legati, Quæſtors, and Proquæſtors 


N the firſt times of the Common wealth, the Proviuces were 

govern d by Prætors; and as the Dominions of the State were 
enlarg d, the Number of thoſe Magiſtrates was accordingly en- 
creas d; yet even in thoſe times, it they continu'd in the Com- 
mind of the Province, beyond the time prefix d for the conti- 
nuance of their Prætorſtup, they took upon them the Names 
of Proprætors, though they ſtill kept the ſame Authority as before. 

About A. U. C 604. the deſgu d Pretors began to divide the 
Prætorian, or leſſer Provinces, by Lot, in the ſame manner as the 
conſuls did the Conſular ; and, when at the end of the Year they 
repair d to their reſpective Governments, aſſum'd the Title of 
Propretors. As their Creation was the ſame as that. of the Pro- 
conſuls ; ſo their entrance upon their Office, and the whole courſe 
of their Adminiſtration, was exactly anſwerable to theirs ; only 
that they were allow'd but Six Lickors, with an equal Number 
of Faſces, whereas the Proconſuls had Twelve of each. 

Now though before the time of Auguſtus, the Propretors , by 
reaſon of their preſiding over the Provinces of leſſer Note and 
Importance, were always reckon'd inferiour to the Proconſuls; 
yet upon his diviſion of the Provinces, the Governours of thoſe 
which fell to his ſhare, bearing the Name of Proprætors, got the 
Preference of the Procon/uls, in reſpect of Power and Authority ; - 
being inveſted with the Military ommand, and continuing in 
their Office as long as the Emperour pleas d. | 

The chief Aſſiſtants of the Proconſuls, and the Proprætors, were 
the Legati and the Provincial Quæſtors. The former, being dif- 
terent in number, according to the Quality of the Governour 
whom they accompanied, ſerv'd for the judging of inferiour 
Cauſes, and the management of all ſmaller Concerns, remitting 
every thing of moment to the Care of the Governour, or Preſi- 
dent. But tho” inſtituted at firſt for Council only, (like the Depu- 
ties of the States attending the Dutch Armies, ) yet they were af- 
terwards admitted to Command:and therefore will be deſcrib'd as 
General Officers, when we come to Speak of the Militar Afaairs(a). | 

Beſides the Legati, there went with every Proconſul, or Pro- 


(a) Y ide L. IV. cap. 8. 


frætor 
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pretor, one Quæſtors or more, whoſe whole Buſineſs was con- 
cern d in managing the Publick Accounts, taking care of the Sup- 
plies of Money, Corn, and other Neceſlaries and Conveniences 
tor the maintenance of the Roman Army, o 

We ſeldom meet with Proqueſtors in Authors, they being only 
ſuch as perform'd the Office of Quæſtors in the Provinces, without 
the deputation of the Senate, which was requiſite to the Conſti- 
tution of the proper Quæſtors. I his happen d either when a Que- 
For died in his Office, or went to Rome without being tucceeded 
by another Quæſtor: For in both theſe caſes, the Governour of 
the Province appointed another in his room, to diſcharge the ſame 
Duties under Ne Name of Proquæſtor. 

Of the like nature with the Quæſtor, were the Procuratores 
Ceſaris, often mention'd by Tacitus and Sueton/ns ; Officers ſent 
by the Emperours into every Province, to receive and regulate the 
Publick Revenue, and to diſpoſe of it at the Emperour's Command. 

Such a Magiſtrate was Pontius Pilate in Fudea ; and though 
the judging of capital Cauſes did not properly belong to his 
Office; yet becauſe the Fews were always look'd upon as a re- 
bellious Nation, and apt to revolt upon the leaſt occaſion; and 


becauſe the Preſident ot Syria was forc'd to attend on other parts 


of his Province; therefore for the better keeping the Jews in 
order, the Procurator of Fudæa was inveſted with all the Autho- 
rity proper to the Proconſul, even with the Power of Lite and 
Death, as the Learned Biſhop Pearſon obſerves (a). 


(a) Biſhop Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 4. 


C H AP. XVI. 
Of the Comitia, 


. ' HE Comitia, according to Sigonius's Definition, were Gene- 


ral Aſſemblies of the People lawfully call by jome Magiſtrate, 

for the enjoyment or probibition of any thing by their Votes (a). 
The proper Comitia were of three forts ; Curiata, Centuriata, 
and Tributa; with reference to the Three grand Diviſions of 
the City and People into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes: For by 


( Sigon, de Amig. Jure Civ. Romangrum, lib. I. cap. 17. F738, | 
 Comi- 
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Comitia Calata, which we ſometimes meet with in Authors, in 
eder times were meant all the Comitia in general; the Word 
Calata from , Or Calo, being their common Epithet; though 
was at laſt reſtrain'd to two ſorts of Aſſemblies, thoſe for the 
creation of Prieſts, and thoſe for the inſpection and regulation 
of laſt Wills and Teſtaments (a). 

The Comitia Curiata owe their Original to the Diviſion which 
Romulus made of the People into Thirty Curie ; Ten being con- 
tiind under every Tribe. They anſwer'd, in moſt reſpects, to - 
the Pariſhes in our Cities, being not only ſeparated by proper 
Bounds and Limits, but diſtinguiſh d too by their different Places 
ſet a-part for the celebration of Divine Service, which was per- 
form'd by particular Prieſts (one to every Curia,) with the Name 
of Curiones. | 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus expreſly affirms, that each Curia was 
again Subdivided into Decuriæ, and theſe leſſer Bodies govern'd 
by Decurionet. And upon the ſtrength of his authority, moſt. 
Compilers of the Romen Cuſtoms, give the fame account without 
any ſcruple. But *tis the opinion of the Learned Grævius (5) that 
ſince Dionyſus is not ſeconded in this part of his relation, by any 
ancient Writer, we ought to think it was a Miſtake in that 
great Man; and that by forgetfulneſs he attributed ſuch a divi- 
ſion to the Curiæ as belong d properly to the Turmæ in the Army, 

Before the Inſtitution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranſacted in the Aſſembly of the 
curia s; as, the Election of Kings, and other Chief Officers, the 
making and abrogating of Laws, and the adjudging of capital 
Cauſes. After the expulſion of the Kings, when the Commons 
had obtain d the Priviledge to have Tr:bunes and Adiles, they 
elected them for ſome time at theſe Aſſemblies: But that Cere- 
mony being at length transferr'd to the Comitia Tributa, the Curie 
were never conven'd to give their Votes, except now and then 
upon account of making ſome particular Law, relating to Ado- 
prions, Wills, and Teffaments, or the Creation of Officers for 
an Expedition; or for the Electing of ſome of the Prieſts, as the 
Flamines, and the Curio maximus, or Superintendant of the Curi- 
onet, who themſelves were choſe b every particular Curia. 

The Power of Calling theſe Aſſemblies belong'd at firſt only 
to the Kings ; but upon the eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, the 


— 
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fame Priviledge was allow'd to moſt of the Chief Magiſtrates, aud 


ſometimes to the Pont ifices. 

The Perſons who had the liberty of Voting here, were ſuch Re. 
man Citizens as nt An to the Curie; or ſuch as actually liy'q 
in the City, and conform'd to the Cuſtoms and Rites of their 

roper Curia; all thoſe being excluded who dwelt without the 
— of the City, retaining the Ceremonies of their own 
Country, tho”. they had been Honour d with the Fus Civitaty, 
or admitted free Citizens of Rome (a). 

The place where the Curie met was the Comitium, a part of the 
Forum deſcrib'd before (5). 

No ſet time was allotted for the holding of theſe or any of the 
other Comitia, but only as Buſineſs requir'd. 

The People being met together, and confirm'd by the report 
of good Omens from the Augurs (which was neceſſary in all the 
Aflemblies,) the Rogatio, or Buſineſs to be propos'd to them, was 
publickly Read. After this (if none of the Magiſtrates interpos d, 
upon the Order of him that preſided in the Comitia, the People 
divided into their proper Curia's, and conſulted of the matter; 
and then the Curia's being call'd out, as it happen'd by Lot, gave 


their Votes, Man by Man, in ancient times viv 


voce, and after wards by Tablets; the moſt Votes Tabellæ 
in every Curia going for the Voice of the whole 

curia, and the moſt Curiæ for the general Conſent of the 
People (c). 

In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata were ſo much out o 
faſhion, that they are form'd only by thirty Lictors repreſenting 
the thirty Curia; whence in his ſecond Oration againſt Rullu, 
he calls them Comitia adumbrata. 

The Comitia Ceuturiata were inſtituted by Servius Tullius; 
who obliging every one to give a true account of what they wer. 
worth, according to thoſe Accounts, divided the People into fix 
Ranks, or Claſſes, which he {ſubdivided into 193 Centuries, Fhe 
firſt Claſſis containing the Equites and richeſt Citizens, conſiſted 
of Ninety eight Centuries. The ſecond, taking in the Trades. 
men and Mechanicks, made up Two and twenty Centuries. The 
third, the ſame number. The fourth, Twenty. The fifth, Thir- 
ty. And the laſt, fill'd up with the poorer ſort, had but ore 
Century (a). 


a 


— tt 


(a) Sigon. de Ami. jur. Provinc. lib. 3. cap. 1. (Y) See Pars II. Book, L. 
Gap. 5+ C) Koſin. lib. 7. cap. 2. (4) & Dione lib. 4. And 
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And this, tho' it had the ſame name with the reſt, yet was 
ſeldom regarded, or allow'd any power in publick Matters. 
Hence tis a common thing with the Roman Authors, when they 
ſpeak of the Claſſes, to reckon no more than five, the ſixth not 
being worth their notice. This laſt C/aſſis was divided into two 
parts, or orders, the Proletarii, and the Capite Cenſi. The former, 
as their Name implies, were deſign d purely to ſtock the Common- 
wealth with Men, ſince they could ſupply it with ſo little Money. 
And the latter, who paid the loweſt Tax of all, were rather coun- 
ted and Marſhall'd by their Heads, than by their Eſtates (a). 

Perſons of the Firſt Rank, by reaſon of their Pre-eminence, 
had the Name of Claſſici; whence came the Phraſe of Claſſici Au- 
thores, for the moſt approv'd Writers. All others, of what C/aſfs 
ſoever, were faid to be infra claſſem (S). 

The Aſſembly of the People by Centuries was held for the ele- 
cting of Conſuls, Cenſors, and Pretors ; as allo for the judging of 
Perſons accus'd of what they call'd Crimen Perduellionis, or Acti- 
ons by which the Party had ſhow'd himſelf an Enemy to the 
State; and for the confirmation of all ſuch Laws as were pro- 
pos d by the Chief Magiſtrates, and which had the Priviledge of 
calling theſe Aſſemblies. | 

The place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 
tius; becauſe in the primitive Times of the Common- wealth, 
when they were under continual Apprehenſions of Enemies, the 
People, to prevent any ſuddain aſſault, went arm'd, in martial or- 
der, to hold theſe Aſſemblies; and were for that reaſon forbid by 
the Laws to meet in the City, becauſe an Army was upon no ac- 
count to be marſhall d within the Walls: Vet in latter Ages, *twas 
thought ſufficient to place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard in the 
Janiculum, where an Imperial Standard was erected, the taking 
down of which, denoted the concluſion of the Comitia. | | 

Though the time of theſe Comitia for other Matters was unde- 
termin d; yet the Magiſtrates, after the Year of the City Coz. 
when they began to enter on their Place, the Ka/ends of Fanuary 
_ —5 antly de ſigu d, about the ead of 7uh, and the beginning 

uguſt. 

All the time between their Election an Confirmation, they 
continu d as private Perſons, that inquiſition might be made into 
the Election, and the other Candidates might have time to eu- 
ter Objections, if they met with any ſuſpicion of foul dealing. 


( A Gel. lib. 7. cap. 13+ (b) vid. A. Goll. lib. 16. cap. 10. | 
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Vet at the Election of the Cenſors, this Cuſtom did not hold; but 
as ſoon as they were pronounc d elected, they were immediately 
inveſted with the Honour (a). 

By the inſtitution of theſe Comitia, Servius Tullius ſecretly con- 
vey'd the whole Power from the Commons: For the Cent uri 
of the firit and richeſt Claſs being call'd out firſt, who were Three 
more in number than all the reſt put together, if they all agreed, 
as generally they did, the Buſinels was already decided, and the 
other Claſſes were needleſs and infignificant. However , the 
I hree laſt ſcarce ever came to Vote (5). | 

The Commons, in the time of the Free State, to rectiſie this 
Diſadvantage, obtain'd, that before they proceeded to Voting 
any Matter at theſe Comitia, that Century thou'd give their Sut- 
frages firſt, upon whom it fell by Lot, with the Name of Centuriz 
Prerogativa ; the reſt being to follow according to the Order of 
their C/aſſes. After the conſtitution of the Five and Thirty Tribe, 
into which the Ciaſſes and their Centuries were divided, in the 
firſt place, the Tribes caſt Lots, which ſhou'd be the Prerogative. 
Tribe; and then the Centuries of that Tribe, for the, Honour of 
being the Prerogative Century. All the other Tribes and Centu- 
ries had the appellation of Jure vocatæ, becauſe they were call 
out according to their proper places. 

The Prerogat ive- Century being choſe by Lot, the Chief Magi- 

ſtrate ſitting in a * Tent in the middle of the 
* Tabernaculum. Campus Martius, order d that Century to come 

out and give their Voices; upon which they 
preſently ſeparated from the reſt of the Multitude, and came in- 
to an enclos d Apartment, which they term'd Septa, or Ovilia, 
paſſing over the Portes, or narrow Boards, laid there for the oc- 
caſion; on which account, de Ponte dejici is to be deny d the privi- 
lege of Voting, and Perſons thus dealt with, are call'd Depontani. 

At the hither end of the Pontes, ſtood the Diribitores (a ſort of 
under- Officers, call'd ſo from dividing or Marſhalling the People) 

and deliver'd to every Man, in the election of Magi- 
Tabellz. ftrates, as many Tablets as there appear'd Candidates, 
one of whoſe Names was writen upon every Tablet. 

A fit number of great Cheſts were ſet ready in the Septa, and 
every body threw in which Tablet he pleas'd. 

By the Cheſts were plac'd ſome of the publick Servants, who 
taking out the Tablets of every Century, for every Tablet made: 


— 


(a) Liv. lib. 40. (6) Dior. lib. 4. 
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Prick, or a Point, in another Table which they kept by them- 
Thus the Buſineſs being decided by moſt Points, gave occaſion 
to the Phraſe of Omne tulit punctum (a), and the. like. 

The fame method was obſerv'd in the judiciary Proceſſes at 


7 thele Comitia, and in the Confirmat;on of Laws; except that in 
e both theſe caſes only two Tables were offer d to every Perſon, 
i on one of which, was written U. R. and on the other A. in capi- 
le tal Letters; the two firſt ſtanding for ti rogas, or, be it as you de- 
e fre, relating to the Magiſtrate who propos d the Queſtion; and 
the laſt for Antiquo, or, I forbid it. . 
1s 'Tis remarkable, that though in the Election of Magiſtrates, 
8 and in the Ratification of Laws, the Votes of that Century, whole 
t- Tablets were equally divided, ſignify'd nothing; yet in Tryals 
14 of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were the ſame in 
of number, the Perſon was actually acquitted (5). 
5 The diviſion of the People into Tribes, was an invention of 
he Romulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Rome; and though 
1 he conſtituted at that time only Three, yet as the State encreas d 
of in Power, and the City in number of Inhabitants, they role by 
u. degrees to Five and Thirty. For a long time after this Inſti- 
0 tution, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuch a ſpace of Ground 
with it's Inhabitants. But at laſt the Manner was quite alter d, 
Ile and a Tribe was no longer pars Urbis but Civitatis ; not a Quar- 
he ter of the City, but a Company of Citizens living where they 
y pleas'd. This change was chiefly occaſion'd by the original dif- 
c terence between the Tribes in point of Honour. Fer Romulus 
1 having committed all Sordid and Mechanic Arts to the care of 
2 Strangers, Slaves or Libertines, and reſerv'd the more honeſt 
0 labour of Agriculture to the Free- men and Citizens, who by 
Ys this active courſe of Life might be prepar'd for Martial Service; 
12 the Tribus Ruſlicæ were for this reaſon eſteem'd more honoura- 
of ble than the Urbanæ: And now all Perſons being deſirous of get- 
le) ting into the more Creditable Diviſion, and there being leveral 
gl- ways of accompliſhing their Wiſhes, as by Adoption, by the 
C5, Power of the Cenſors and the like; that Ruſtic Ty;be which had 
et moſt worthy Names in it's Roll, had the preference to all others, 
nd tho* of the {ſame general Denomination. Hence all of the {ame 
great F * bringing themſelves by degrees into the ſame Tribe, 
0 gave the Name of their Family to the Tribe they honour'd; 
Jed whereas at firſt, the generality of the Tribes, did not borrow 


Ea their Names from Perſons but from Places (c). 


(a) Tor. de Arte Patt. (b) Dionyſ. lib, 7. (e) See Mr, Walker of Coins p. 1 46 
| C 
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The firſt Aſſembly of the Tribes we meet with, is about the 
Year of Rome 263. conven'd by Sp. Sicinius, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, upon account of the Tryal of Coriolanus. Soon after, the 
Tribunes of the Commons were order d to be elected here; and 
at laſt all the inferior Magiſtrates and the Collegiate Prieſts, 
The ſame C:mitia ſervd for the enacting of Laws relating to 
War and Peace, and all others propos d by the Tribunes and Ple- 
beian Officers; though they had not properly the name of Leges, 
but P/ehiſcite. They were generally convend by the Tribunes 
of the Commons; but the ſame Priviledge was allow d to all the 
chief Mag iſtrates. | 

They were confin'd to no place, and therefore ſometimes we 
find them held in the Comitium, ſometimes in the Campus Martius, 
and now and then in the Capitol. 

The Proceedings were, in moſt reſpects anſwerable to thoſe 
already deſcrib'd in the account of the other Comitia, and there- 
fore need not be inſiſted on; only we may farther obſerve of the 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to have 
moſt Tablets for a Magiſtracy, he was declar'd to be deſiex'd, or 
elected, by the Preſident of the Aſſembly : And this they term'd 
renunciari Conſul, Prætor, or the like: And that the laſt fort of 
the Comitia only could be held without the Conſent and Appro- 
bation of the Senate, which was neceſſary to the convening of the 
other two (a). 


(a) Dionyſ. lib. g. 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Roman Judgment; and firſt of Private 
Judgments. 


” 


A Judgment, according to Ariftotle's definition, is no more than 
xeims r dle, N axe, the deciſion of Right and Wrong. 

The whole ſubject of the Romar e Ne is admirably ex- 
plain d by Sigonius in his Three Books de Fudiciis, from whom 
the following Account is for the moſt part extracted. 76 
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dements, or Determinations of a proper Judge, were made 
ab; a competent number of ſelect Judges, or by the whole 
People in a General Aſſembly. 

judgment: made by one or more ſelect Judges, may be divi- 
ded into 132 and private; the firſt relating to Controverſies, 
the ſecond to Crimes. | 

The former will be ſufficiently deſcrib'd, if we conſider the 
Matter, or Subject, of theſe Fudgments, the Perſons concern'd in 
them, and the manner of proceeding. 

The matter of private Judgments takes in all ſort of Cauſes 
that can happen between Man and Man; which being ſo vaſtly 
extended, and DES more immediately to the Civil Law, 
need not here be inſiſted on. 

The Perſons concern d were the Parties, the Aſſiſtants, and the 
udges. | 
The Parties were the Actor and Reus, the Plaintiff and De- 
fendant. 

The Aſſiſtants were the Procuratores, and the Advocati, of 
whom, tho? they are often confounded, yet the firſt were pro- 
perly ſuch Lawyers as aſſiſted the Plaintiff in proving, or the 
Defendant in clearing himſelf from the matter of Fact: The 
other, who were likewiſe call'd Patroni, were to defend their 
Clients Cauſe in matters of Law (a). | 

Both theſe were ſelected out of the ableſt Lawyers, and had 
their Names entred in the Matriculation-Book of the Forum. 
This was one Condition requiſite to give them the liberty of 
Pleading ; the other was the being retain'd by one Party, or the 
receiving a Fee, which they term'd Mandatum (b). 

The Judges, beſides the Prætor, or ſupreme Magiſtrate, who 
preſided in the Court, and allow d and confirm'd them, were of 
by ſorts ; Arbitri, Recuperatores, and Centumviri litibus judi- 
Canals. , 

Arbitri, whom they call'd ſimply judices, were appointed to 
determine in ſome private Cauſes of no great Conſequence, and 
ot very eaſie deciſion. | 

Recuperatores were aſſign d to decide the Controverſies about re- 
ceiving or recovering things which had been loſt or taken away. 

But the uſual Judges in private Cauſes, were the Centumviri; 
three of which were taken out of every Tribe, ſo that their num- 
ber was five more than their Name imported; and at length 
Increas'd to an hundred and eighty. Tis probable that the 


— 


Ou, Element, Furiprnd. p. j. Sect. 3. () l. 
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Arbitri and Recuperatores were aſſign'd out of this Body by 
the Prætor. 

The manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this na- 
ture. The difference failing to be made up between Friends, 
the injur d Perſon 1 In jus reum vocare, to ſummon or 
cite the offending Party to the Court; who was oblig'd imme. 
1 diately to go with him, or elſe to give Bond for his appearance; 

| according to the common Maxim, In jus vocatus aut eat aut 

ſati/det. . | 
b Both Parties being met before the Prætor, or other ſupreme 
+ Magiſtrate preſiding in the Court, the Plaintiff propos d the Acti- 
1 on to the Defendant, in which he deſign'd to ſue him: This 
0 they term'd Edere actionem, being perform'd commonly by writ- 


l 
4 ing it in a Tablet, and offering it to the Defendant, that he 
| might ſee whether he had beſt compound, or ſtand the Suit, 

4 In the next place came the poſtulatio actionis, or the Plain- 
{ j ; tiff's deſiring leave of of the Prætor to proſecute the Defendant in 
| fuch an Action: This being granted, the Plantiff, vadabatur re- 
1 um, oblig d him to give Sureties for his appearance on ſuch 2 
þ Day in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, 
N before the prefix d Day for the Tryal. | 

In the mean time, the diftcrence us'd very often to be made up, 
either Tranſactione, or Pacto, by letting the Cauſe fall as dubi- 
if ous and uncertain ; or by compoſition for ſo much damage, to 
i be aſcertain'd by an equal number of Friends. 

On the Day appointed for the hearing, the Prætor orderd 
the ſeveral Bills to be read, and the Parties to be ſummon by 
an Accenſus or Beadle. Upon the default of either Party, the 
Defaulter loſt his Cauſe. The appearing of both they term'd 
fe /{itiffe ; and then the Plaintiff proceeded /item ſive actionem in- 
tendere, to prefer the Suit; which was perform'd in a ſet Form 
| of Words, varying according to the difference of the Actions. 
'T% After this, the Plaintift deſir d Judgment of the Prætor; that is, 
| to be allow'd a Fudex or Arbiter, or elſe the Recuperatores or Cen- 
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1 tumviri, for the hearing and deciding the buſineſs; but none of 
5 theſe could be defir'd, unleſs both Parties agreed. The Prætor, 
1 when he aſſign d them their Judges, at the ſame time, defin'd the 
number of Witneſſes, to hinder the protracting of the Suit; and 

then the Parties proceeded to give caution, that the Judgment, 

whatever it was, ſhould ſtand and be perform'd on both ſides. 
|. The Judges always took a ſolemn Oath to be impartial; and 
the Parties {wore they did not go to Law with a deſign to a- 


buſe one another: This they call'd Juramentum calumniæ. lo 
|: | egen 
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began the Diſceptatio cauſe, or diſputing the Caſe, manag'd by the 
Lawyers on both ſides; with the aſſiſtance of Witneſſes, Writings 
and the like; the uſe of which is ſo admirably taught in their 
Books of Oratory. | 

In giving Sentence, the major of the Judges was requir'd, 
to overthrow the Defendant. If the number was equally divi- 
ded, the Defendant was actually clear d; and if half condemn'd 
him in one Sum to be paid, and half in another, the leaſt Sum 
always ſtood good (a). | 

The conſequence of the Sentence was, either ix integrum reſti- 
tutio, addictio, judicium calumnie, or judicium falſe, 

The firſt was, when upon Petition of the Party who was over- 
thrown, the Prætor gave him leave to have the Suit come on 
again, and allow'd him another full-hearing. | 

Addiftio was, when the Party who had been caſt in ſuch a 
Sum, unleſs he gave Surety to pay it in a little time, was brought 
by the Plaintiff before the Prætor, who deliver'd him into his diſ- 
polal, to be committed to Priſon, or other wiſe ſecur d, till ſatiſ- 
faction were made. 

Tudicium Calumnie, was an Action brought againſt the Plaintiff 
for falſe Accuſation. 

Fudicium falſi, was an Action which lay againſt the Judges 
for Corruption and unjuſt Proceedings. 

(a) Zouch. Element. p. 5. Sect. 10. 


C H A f. XVIII. 
Of Publick Fudgments. 


P R the knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may take no- 
tice of the Crimes, of the Puniſhments, of the Qu2ſitors and 
] bebe N the method of proceeding, and of the conſequences of 
the Tryal. - 

The Crimes, or the matter of the Publick Judgments, were 
ſuch Actions as tended either mediately, or immediately to the 
N of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 

erſon had derogated from the Honour and Majeſty of the Com- 
mon-wealth ; had imbezzell'd or put to ill uſes the publick Mo- 
ney, or any Treaſure conſecrated to Religion; or had corrupted 
the Peoples Votes in an Election; or had extorted Contributions 
from the Allies; or received Money in any Judgment ; or had 
us d any violent Compulſion * a Member of the 9 
wealth: 
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wealth: Theſe they term'd Crimina Majefatis, peculatils, amii. 
tis, repetundarum, and vis publice : Or if any Perſon had kill 
another with a Weapon, or effected the ſame with Poyſon; or laid 
violent Hands on his Parents; or had forg'd a Will; or coun- 
terfeited the publick Coin; or had corrupted another Man; 
Wife ; or had bought, bound, or conceal'd a Servant without 
the knowledge of his Maſter : Whence theſe Crimes took the 
Names, inter ſicarios, veneſicii, parricidii, falſi, adulterii, plagii, 

Beſides theſe, any private Cauſe, by virtue of a new Lay, 
might be made of publick Cognizance. 

s to the Puniſhments, they may be allow d a Chapter by them. 
ſelves hereafter. 

The Inquiſition of Criminal Matters belong'd at firſt to the 
Kings, — after the abrogation of the Government, for ſome 
time, to the Conſuls: But being taken from them by the Valerian 
Law, it was conferr d, as Occaſions happen d, upon Officers de. 

uted by the People, with the Title of Quæ ſitores Parricidii 
But about the Year of the City 604, this power was made per- 
petual, and appropriated to the Pretors, by virtue of an Order 
of the People at their annual Election; the Inquiſition of ſuch 
and ſuch Crimes being committed to ſuch and ſuch Pretors : 
Yet upon extraordinary Occaſions, the People could appoint o- 
ther Quæſitores, if they thought convenient. 

Next to the Quæſitor, was the Fudex queſtionis ; call'd alſo by 
Aſconiu, Princeps judicum, who, tho' he is ſometimes confounded 
with the Prætor, yet was properly a Perſon of Note, deputed by 
the Prætor, to manage the Tryal,of which the former Magiſtrate 
perform'd only the main buſineſs. 

After him were the Fudices ſelecti, who were ſummon d by 
the Prætor to give their Verdict in Criminal Matters, in the ſame 
manner as our Juries. What alterations were made in different 
Times as to the Orders of the People whence the judices were to 
be taken, will be obſerved when we ſpeak of the particular Laws 
on this Head (a). No Perſon could regularly be itted into the 
number, unleſs five & 8 years of age (5). 

As to the method of the Proceedings, the firſt Action, which 
they term'd in jus vocatio, was much the fame in publick as in 

rivate Cauſes : But then, as the Poffulatio of the Plaintiff con- 
Fiſted in defiring leave of the Prætor to enter a Suit againſt the 
Defendant ; ſo here the Acculer defird permiſſion to enter the 
Name of the Offender, with the Crime which he objected to 


(a) cap. 36. (b) Vid Grey. Prefat. ad Lo. Antiq. Rom. 
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him: This they calld Nominis delatio; being perform'd firſt viv 
voce, lu a ſet Form of Words according to the nature of the 
Crime, and then offer d to the Prætor, being writ in a Tablet; 
if approv'd by the Prætor, the accus'd Party's Name was entr 
in the Roll of Criminals ; both Perſons having taken the Oath of 
Calumny already ſpoken of. 
At the entrance of the Name, the Prætor * 4 a ſet Day 
for the Tryal: And from that time the accus'd Perſon chang'd his 
Habit, going in Black till the Tryal was over, and uſing in his 
Dreſs and Carriage all Tokens of Sorrow and Concern. 
Upon the appointed Day, the Court being met, and both 
Parties appearing, the firſt thing that was done, was the /ortitio ju- 
dicum, or impannelling the Jury 5 perform'd commonly by the Fu- 
dex Quæſtionis, who took by Lot ſuch a number out of the Body 
ofthe Judices ſelecti, as the particular Law on which the Accuſa- 
tion was founded, had determin'd ; Liberty being given to both 
Parties to reject (or, as we call it, to challenge, any that they 
pleas d, the Prætor or Fudex Queſtionis, ſubſtituting others in 
their Places. 2 
ne being thus choſen, was cited by the publick Servants 
of the Court; and when the proper number * they were 
8 and then took their places in the Subſellia, and heard the 
ryal. | 
ſa this, we may reckon four Parts, Accuſatio, Defenſio, Lauda 
tio, and Latio ſententie. | | 
Accuſatio is defin'd, prepetua oratio ad crimina inferenda atque 
augenda artificioſe compoſita; A continu'd Oration artificially com- 
pos d for the making out, and heightning the Crimes alledg'd : For it 
did not only conſiſt in giving a plain Narration of the matter of 
Fact, and confirming it by Witneſſes and other Evidences ; but 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the nature of 
the thing, from the Character of the accus'd Perſon, and his for- 
mer courſe of Life, from the circumſtances of the Fact, and ſeveral 
other Topicks, which the Orators teach us to enlarge upon: 
Nor was the Accuſer limited in reſpe& of time, being allow'd 
commonly as many Days as he pleas d, to make good his 7 K 
Defer ſio 1 to the Lawyers or Advocates retain d by the 


xcus'd Party, who in like manner were allow'd to ſpeak as many 
Days as they pleas d, towards the clearing of their Client. The 
three common Methods they took, were Fact i negatio, negatio no- 
minis facti, or probatio jure factum: either plainly to deny the mat- 
ter of Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary ; or elſe to ac- 
der the nature of 

tne 


Knowledge the Fact, and yet to = that it fell un 
2 
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the Crime objected : Or, laſtly, to prove the Fact lawful. 

The firſt way of Defence was 4 us d when the Perſon 
ſtood indicted of what they call'd crimen repetundarum, and yi. 
men ambitius ; the next in the crimen Majeſtatis,and the laſt in caſe; 
of Murder. | 

Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind. O. 
the firſt in his Orations for Fonteius, Flaccus, Murena, and Play. 
cius: Of the ſecond in that for Cornelius; and of the third in his 
admirable defence of Milo. | 

Laudatio was a cuſtom like that in our Tryals, of bringing in 
Perſons of credit to give their Teſtimony of the accus'd Perlon'; 
good Behaviour, and integrity of Life. The leaſt number of 
theſe Laudatores us'd tobe Ten. | 

In the /atio ſententiæ, or pronouncing Sentence, thor pro- 
ceeded thus: After the Orators on both ſides had ſaid all they 
deſign'd, the Cryer gave notice of it Oy ; and then the 
Pretor ſent out the ury to conſult, (mittebat judices in confilium) 
delivering to every one Three Tablets cover d with Wax, one of 
Abſolution, another of Condemnation, and a third of 4mpliation, 
or Adjournment of the Tryal; the firſt being mark'd with A; 
the ſecond with C; the other with N. L. or on liquet. 

In the place where the Jury withdrew, was ſet a proper num- 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tablet 
they pleas'd ; the accus'd Perſon proſtrating himſelf all this while 
at their Feet, to move their Compaſſion. | 

The Tablets being drawn, and the greateſt number known, 
the Prætor pronounc'd Sentence accordingly. The Form of Con- 
demnation was uſually videtur feciſſe, or non jure videtur feciſe: 
Of Abſolution, oz v:detur feciſſe: Of Ampliation, amplius cog- 
noſcendum: or rather the bare word AMPLIUS; This Alo 
#ius teaches us: Mos veterum hic fuerat, ut fi abſolvendus qui 
eſjet, ſtatim abſolveretur ; fi damnandus, ſtatim damnaretur ; ſi cauſa 
non eſſet idonea ad damnationem, abſolvi tamen non 'poſſet, A M- 
PLIU S pronunciaretur. Sometimes he mention'd the Puniſh- 
ment, and ſometimes left it out, as being determin'd by the 
the Law, on which the Indictment was grounded. 

The conſequences of the Tryal in criminal Matters, may be 
reduc'd to theſe four Heads, Z#/timatio litrs, Animadverſio, Ju- 
dicium calumniæ, and Fudicium prevaricationis. 1 

Aſtimatio litis, or the rating of the Damages, was in 
uſe only in Caſes of Bribery, and abuſe of the Public 
M 0 n ey. 7 f k k * 
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Animadverſio, was no more than the putting the Sentence in 
execution, which was left to the care of 4 Prætor. 

But in caſe the Party was abſolv'd, there lay two Actions a- 
gainſt the Accuſer; one of Calumny, the common Puniſhment 
of which was fronts inuſtio, burning in the Forehead: And the 
other of Prevarication, when the Accuſer, inſtead of urging the 
Crime home, ſeem'd rather to hide or extenuate the Guilt : 
Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be one that betrays 
his oy to the Adverſary, aud turns on the Criminal's fide whom 

e ought to proſecute. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Fudgments of the whole People. 


| 5 X HE People were ſometimes the Judges both in inn: and 
2 publick Cauſes; tho? of the firſt, we have only one Ex- 
: _— in Livy; the other we frequently meet with in Au- 
8 thors. - * | 
Theſe Judgments were made firſt at the Comitia Curiata, and 
W afterwards at the Centuriata, and Tributa; the Proceedings in 
all which Aſſemblies have been already ſhewn : What we may 
further obſerve is this: When any Magiſtrate deſign d to im- 
peach a Perſon of a Crime before the whole People, he aſcend- 
ed the Roſtra, and calling the People together by a Cryer, ſigni- 
hed to them, That upon ſuch a Day, he intended to accuſe ſuch a 
8 Perſon of ſuch a Crime: This they term'd reo diem dicere : The 
ſuſpected Party was oblig d immediately to give Sureties for his 
Appearance on the Day prefix'd, and in default of Bail was com- 
manded to Priſon. b | 
On the appointed Day, the Magiſtrate again aſcended the 
Roſtra, and cited the Party by the Cryer; who, unleſs ſome 
other Magiſtrate of equal Authority interpos'd, or a fufficient 
Excuſe was offer d; was oblig'd to appear, or might be puniſh'd 
at the Pleaſure of the Magiſtrate who accus'd him: It he ap- 
pear d, the Accuſer began his Charge, and carried it on every 
other Day, for ſix Days together; at the end of the Indictment, 
| . menti- 
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mentioning the particular Puniſhment ſpecified in the Law for 
ſuch an Offence : This intimation they term'd anquiſitio. The 
ſame was immediately after expreſs'd in Writing, and then took 
the Name of Rogatio, in reſpect of the People, who were to be 
ask d or conſulted about it; and Irrogatio in reſpect of the Cri. 
minal, as it imported the Mulct or Puniſhment afſign'd him by 
the Accuſer. This Rogatio was publickly expos'd three Nunding 
or Market-days together, for the information of' the People. 
On the third Market- day, the Accuſer again aſcended the Roſtra, 
and the People being call'd together, undertook the fourth turn 
of his Charge, and having concluded, gave the other Party leave 
to enter upon his Defence, either in his own Perſon, or by his 
Advocates. | 

At the ſame time, as the Accuſer finiſh'd his fourth Charge, 
he gave notice what Day he'd have the Comt:a meet to receive 
the Bill; the Comitia Tributa to confider of Mulcts, and the Cen- 
turiata for Capital Puniſhments. 


But in the mean time, there were ſeveral ways by which the 


accus'd Party might be reliev d; as firſt, if the Tribunes of the 
Commons interpos'd in his behalf; or if he excus'd himſelf by 
voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, or upon account of providing for a 
Funeral ; or if he prevaild with the Acculer to relinquiſh his 
Charge, and let the Cauſe fall; or if upon the Day appointed 
for the Comit ia, the Augurs diſcover d any ill Omens, and fo 
forbad the Aſſembly. | 

If none of theſe happen d, the Comitia met, and proceeded, 
25 has been already deſcribd; and as for the Arimadverſio or 
putting the Sentence in execution, this was perform'd in the 
iame manner as in the Prætorias Judgments. 

The Forms of Judgments which have been thus deſcrib d, 
muit be ſuppos'd to have prevail'd chiefly in the time of the 
free State: For as the Kings before, ſo the Emperours after- 
wards, were themſelves ſudges in what Cauſes, and after what 
manner they pleas d, as Fuetonius particularly informs us of al- 
moſt all the Twelve Ceſars. Twas this gave occaſion to the 
riſe of the Mandatores and Delatores, a ſort of Wretches to be 
met with in every part of Hiſtory. The buſineſs of the former 
was to mark down ſuch Perſons as upon Inquiſition they pre- 
tended to have found guilty of any Miſdemeanour ; and the 
latter were employ'd in accuſing an ag + them upon the 
other's Order. This miſchievous Tribe, as they were counte- 
nanc'd and rewarded by ill Princes, ſo were they extremely 


dereſted by the good Emperours. Tirus proſecuted all that could 
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be found upon the moſt diligent ſearch, with Death or perpetual 
Baniſhment (4) : And Pliny reckons it among the greateſt Praiſes 
of Trajan, that he had clear'd the City from the perjur d Race 
of Informers (+). | 

(%) Svezon, in Tit. cap. 8. (b). Pin. in Panegyric, 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of the Roman Pumſhment-s, 


H E accurate Sigonius has divided the Puniſhments into eight 
T ſorts, Damnum, Vincula, Verbera, Talio, Ignominia, Exili- 
um, Servitus, Mors. | 80 

Damnum was a pecuniary Mulct or Fine ſet upon the Offender, 
according to the quality of the Crime 

Vincula ſignifies the guilty Perſon's being condemn'd to Impri- 
ſonment and Fetters ; of which they had many ſorts, as Manicæ, 
Pedicæ, Nervi, Boiæ, and the like. The publick Priſon in Rome 
was built by Ancus Martius, hard by the Forum (a): To which 
2 new part was added by Servius Tullius, called thence Tullia- 
num: Saluſt deſcribes the Tul;anum as an Apartment under 
ground, (4) into which they put the moſt notorious Criminals. 
The higher part, rais'd by Ancus Martius, has commonly the 
Name of the Robur ; from the Oaken Planks which compos d it. 
For the keeping of the Priſon, beſides the Triumviri, was appoint- 
ed a fort of Gaoler, whom Valerius Maximus calls Cuſtos carce- 
ri (c), and Pliny Commentarienſis (d). 225 

Verbera, or Stripes, were inflicted either with Rods | YVirge] 
or with Battoons | Fuſtes : ] The firſt commonly preceded _— 
Puniſhments, properly ſo calld : The other was moſt in uſe in 
the Camp, belong'd to the Military Diſcipline. 

Talio was a Puniſhment by which the guilty Perſon ſuffer d 
exactly after the fame manner as he had offended ; as in Cales of 
maiming, and the like. Vet A. Gellius informs us, that the Cri- 
minal was allow'd the liberty of compounding with the Perſon 


Geib (6) Jn Bello ce, () Lib. 5- (0) Lid. 7: cap. $8 . 
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he had injur d; ſo that he needed not ſuffer the Talio unleſs he 
voluntarily choſe it (a). | 
Iguominia was no more than a publick Shame which the offend. 

ing Perſon underwent, either by vertue of the Prætor's Edict, or 
more commonly by Order of the Cenſor: This Puniſhment, be. 
fides the Scandal, took away from the Party, on whom *twas in- 
flicted, the Priviledge of bearing any Office, and almoſt all other 
Liberties of a Roman Citizen. 

Exilium was not a Puniſhment immediately, but by conſe. 
uence ; for the Phraſe us'd in the Sentence and Laws, was Aque 
ignis interdictio, the A IN the uſe of Water and Fire, 

which being neceſſary for Life, the condemn'd Perſon was ob- 
lig d to leave his Country. Yet in the times of the latter Empe- 
rours, we find it to have been a poſitive Puniſhment, as a 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckon'd under this Head, 
tho? it were ſomething different from the former ; this being the 
ſending a Criminal to ſuch a Place, or for ſuch a Time, or per- 
| haps for ever, by which the Party was not depriv'd of the Pri. 
viledge of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firſt ſort of Ba- 
niſhment, which 22 properly call'd Exilium. Suetonius ſpeaks 
of a new ſort of Relegatio invented by the Emperour Claudiu; 
by which he order d ſuſpected Perſons not to ſtir three Miles 
from the City (5). Beſides this Relegatio they had two other 
kinds of Baniſhment, which they term'd Deportatio ; and Proſcrip- 
tio; tho nothing is more common than to have them confound- 
ed in moſt Authors. Deportatio, or Tranſportation differ d in 
theſe Reſpects from Relegatio ; that whereas the Relegati were 
condemn'd either to change their Country for a ſet time, or for 
ever, and loſt neither their Eſtate and Goods, nor the Priviledge 
of Citizens: On the contrary, the Deportati were baniſh'd always 
for ever, and loſt both their Eſtate and Priviledges, being counted 
dead in the Law (c). As for the Proſcripti, they are defin'd by 
the Lawyers to be ſuch Perſons whoſe Names were fix d up in Ii. 
blets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to Fuſtice; 
4 Reward being propos d to thoſe that took them, and a Puniſhment 
to thoſe that conceal'd them (d). Sylla was the firſt Inventor of 
this Practice, and gave himſelf the greateſt Example of it that 
we meet with, pr 1h 2000 ey and Senators at once (e). 
*Tis plain, that this was not a poſitive Baniſhment, but a for- 


AS 


(a) Vide A. Gell.lib. 1 1.cap.1.(b) Suet. in Claud. cap. 3 3. (c) Calvin. Lexiam 
Jrridic. 3 voc. Deportati & Relegas. (d) Ibid in voce Proſcripti. (e) Florus, lib. 
2+ cap. 2 . | 
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cing Perſons to make uſe of that ſecurity; ſo that we may 
fancy it of like nature with our 2 3 
Servitus was a Puniſhment, by which the Criminal's Perſon as 
well as Goods was publickly expos'd. to ſale by Auction: This 
rarely happen d to the Citizens, but was an uſual way of treat- 
ing Captives taken in War, and therefore will be deſcribd here- 


after. 11 3 
Under the Head of Capital Puniſhments, the Romans reckoned 
extreme Baniſhmenr , becauſe thoſe who underwent 
Mors. that Sentence were in a Civil Sence dead. But becauſe 
| this Puniſhment has been already deſcrib'd, we are on- 
ly now to take notice of ſuch as reach d the Offender's Life. 

The chief of theſe were, Percuſſio ſecuri, Strangulatio, Præ- 
cipitatio de robore, Dejedtio d rupe Tarpeia,in crucem actio, and Pro- 
jectio in profluentem, | 5 

The firſt was the ſame as beheading with us. 

The ſecond was perform'd in the Priſon, as it is now in 
Turkey. | hf x HIDE 

The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong 
either from that part of the Priſon calFd-Rober; or from the high- 
eſt part of the Tarpeian Mountain. N 

The fifth Puniſhment, namely Crucifixion, was ſeldom inflict- 
ed on any but Slaves, or the meaneſt of the Commons; yet 
we find ſome Examples of a different, Practice; and Suetonius 
particularly relates of the Emperour Galla, that having condem- 
ned a Roman Citizen to ſuffer this Puniſhment for poyſoning his 
Ward, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
a grievous complaint that a Citizen of Rome ſhould undergo ſuch 
a ſervile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 
perour hearing his Plea, promis'd to alleviate the e of his 
Sentence, and order'd a Croſs much larger and more neat than or- 
dinary to be erected, and to be waſd over with White Paint, 
that the Gentleman who ſtood ſo much on his Quality, might 
have the Honour to be hang d in State (a). | 

The Croſs and the Furca are commonly taken for the fame 
thing in Authors; tho, properly ſpeaking, there was a great 
difference between them. The Furca is divided by Lipſſus in- 
to Ignominioſa and Pænalis: The former Plutarch deſcribes to be 
that piece of Wood which ſupports the Thill of a Waggon: He 
adds, that *twas one of the greateſt Penances for a Servant who 
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had offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it 2. 
bout the Neighbourhood ;' for. whoever was ſeen with this in- 
famous Burden, had no longer any Credit or Truſt among tho 
who knew it, but was call d Furcifer by way of Ignominy and 
Reproach (a). Furca pœnalis was a piece of Wood, much of the 
ſame ſhape as the former, which was faſtned about the convicted 
Perſon's Neck, he being generally either ſcourg'd to death un- 
der it, or lifted up by it upon the Croſs. Lip/ius makes it the 
fame with the Patibzlum, and fanſies that for all the Name, 
it might not be a forked piece of Timber, but rather a ſtraight 
Beam, to which the Criminal's Arms being ftretch'd out, were 
tied, and which, being hoiſted up at the place of Execution, 
ſery'd for the tranſverſe part of the Croſs. | | 

Projectio in profluentem was a Puniſhment proper to the Crime 
of Parricide {0 the Murder of any near Relation): The 
Perſon convicted of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately 
hooded, as unworthy of the common Light : In the next lace, 
he was whippd with Rods, and then ſew'd up in a Sack and 
thrown into the Sea; or, in Inland Countries, into the nexr 
Lake or River. Afterwards, for an Addition to the Puniſhment, 
a Serpent us d to be put into the Sack with the Criminal; and 
by degrees, in latter times, an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock, The 
Sack which held the Malefactor, was term'd Cu/exs ; and hence 
the Puniſhment it ſelf is often ſignified by the ſame Name. 
The reaſon of the addition of the living Creatures is thought 
to have been, that the condemn'd Perſons might be tormented 
with ſuch troubleſome Company, and that their Carcaſſes might 
want both burial and reſt. Juvenal expreſly alludes to this 
Cuſtom in his eighth Satyr: | 1 


Libera fi dentur populo ſuffragia, quis tam 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam e Neroni, 
Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 
Simia, non Serpens unus, non culeus uns ? 


Had we the freedom to expreſs our Mind, 
There's not a Wretch ſo much to Vice inclin'd, 

But will own Seneca did far excell | 

His Pupil, by whoſe Tyranny he fell, 

To expiate whoſe complicated Guilt 

With ſome proportion to the Blood he ſpilt, 


Y Vit Plaarch. in Calm. 


Rome 
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Rome ſhould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide 
Than one, for-the Compend ious Parricide. : 


| Mr. Stepney. 
The fame Poet in another place intimates, that this Sack was 


made of Leather. | 
Tully, in his Defence of Sextus Roſtius, who ſtood arraign'd for 
Parricide, has given an admirable account of this Puniſhment, 
with the Reaſon on which it was grounded; particularly, that the 
Malefactor was thrown into the Sea,ſow'd up in a Sack, for fear he 
ſhould pollute that Element, which was reckor'd the common 
Purifier of all things : , with many the like ingenious Reflexions. 
Beſides the Puniſhments mention'd by Sigonius, who ſeems to 
conſider the Roman People as in a free State, we meet with abun- 
dance of others, either invented or reviv'd in the times of the Em- 
perours, and eſpecially in later Ages: Among theſe, we may take no- 
tice of three, as the moſt conſiderable, Ad Ludos, ad Miet alla, ad Beſtias. 
The Lawyers divide Ladus, when they take it for a Puniſhment, 
into Venatorius and Gladiatorius (a). By the former, the convicted 
Perſons (commonly Slaves) were obig; to engage with the wild 
Beaſts in the Amphitheatre; by the latter, they were to perform 
the part of Gladiators, and ſatisfie Juſtice by killing one another. 
Ad Metalla, or a condemning to work in the Mines, Suidas 
would have to be invented by Tarquinius Superbus (6), What- 
ever reaſon he had for his Aſſertion, tis certain we rarely find 
it mention'd *rill the times of the later Emperours ; and par- 
ticularly in the Hiſtories of the Perſecutions of the Chriſtians, 
who were uſually ſent in great numbers to this laborious and ſla- 
vin Employment, with the Name of Netallici. 


The throwing of Perſons to wild Beaſts, was never put in exe- 
cutton but upon the vileſt and moſt deſpicable Malefactors in 
Crimes of the higheſt nature. This too was the common Doom 
of the Primitive Chriſtiaxs ; and tis to the accounts of their Suffer- 
ings, we are beholden for the knowledge of it. It may be ob- 
iery'd, that the Phraſe, ad Beſtias dari (c), affect's as well ſuch Cri- 
minals as were condemn'd to fight with the Beaſts, as thoſe who 
were deliver'd to them to be devourd : And the former of 
thele were properly term'd Be#iarii (d). | 

There's {till one Puniſhment behind, worth our Obſervation, 
and which ſeems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that was 
ne wrapping up the Criminal in a fort of Coat, daub'd over with 


(a) calvin. Lexicon. Juridic. (b) In voce Exmg3es, (c) Calin. in wc, ad. 
v'Hies dari. (d) aid in — 1 | 1 
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Pitch, and then ſetting it on fire. Thus when Nero had burnt 
Rome, to fatisfie his curioſity with the Proſpect; he contriv'd to lay 
the Odi m on the Chritians, as a fort of Men generally deteſted; 
and ſeizing on all he cou'd diſcover, order'd them to be lighted 
up in this manner, to ſerve for Tapers in the dark ; which was 
a much more cruel Jeſt than the former, that occaſion'd it. Fuvenal 
alludes to this Cuſtom in his eighth Satyr: 

Auſi quod liceat tunica punire moleſfd. 

To recompence whoſe barbarous Intent 

Pitch d Shirts wou'd prove a legal Puniſhment. 


— — * — 


CHAP. XXI. 
; Of the Roman Laws in general. 


N the beginning of the Roman State, we are aſſur d all things 
were manag d by the ſole Authority of the King, without any 

certain Standard of Juſtice and Equity. But when the Cit grew 
CANINE populous, and was divided by Romulus into Thirty 
Curie, he began to prefer Laws at the Aſſembly of thoſe Curie, 
which were confirm'd, and univerſally receiv'd. The like pra- 
Ctice was follow'd by Numa, and ſeveral other Kings ; all whoſe 
Conſtitutions being collected into one Body, by Sextus Papi- 
rius, who liv'd in the time of Tarquiz the Proud, took from him 
the Name of Fus Papirianum, | 

But all theſe were abrogated ſoon after the expulſion of the 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years to- 
gether, depended only on Cuſtom, and the Judgment of the 
Court: At laft, to redreſs this Inconvenience, Commiſſioners 
were ſent into Greece, to make a Collection of the beſt Laws for 
the Service of their Country; and, at their return, the Decem- 
viri were created to regulate the Bufineſs, who reduc'd them in- 
to Twelve Tables, as has been already ſhewn. The excellency 
of which Inſtitution, as it is ſufficiently ſet forth by moſt Authors, 
ſo is it eſpecially beholden to the high Eucomium of Cicero, when 
he declares it as his poſitive Judgment and Opinion, That the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables are juſtly to be prefer d to whole Libra- 
ries of the Philoſophers (a). | 
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| (#) Cicero de Oratore, lib. 1. 
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They were divided into three Parts, of which the firſt related 
to the Concerns of Religion ; the ſecond to the Right of the 
Publick ; and the laſt to private Perſons. | 

Theſe Laws bong liſh'd, it neceſſarily follow'd, that 
there ſhou'd be Diſputations and Controverſies in the Courts, 
ſince the Interpretation was to be founded on the Authority of 
the Learned. This Interpretation they call'd 7us Civile, though 
at preſent we underſtand by that Phraſe, the whole Syſtem of t 
Roman Laws. 

Beſides, out of all theſe Laws, the Learned Men of that Time, 
compos'd a Scheme of Forms and Caſes, by which the Proceſſes 
in the Courts were directed. Theſe were termd Actiones 


Legs. 

We may add to theſe, the Laws preferr d at the Publick Aſſem- 
blies of the People; and the Plebiſcita, made without the Au- 
thority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were al- 
low'd to be of equal force with other Conſtitutions, though they 
were not honour'd with the Title of Leges. 

And then the Senatus-conſulta, and Edits of the Supreme Ma- 
giſtrates, particularly of the Prætors, made up two more forts of 
Laws, the laſt of which, they call'd Jus honorarium. 

And, laſtly, when the Government was entruſted in the hands 
of a ſingle Perſon, whatever he ordain'd, had the Authority of a 
Law, with the Name of Principalis Conſtit ut io. | 

Moſt of thele daily encreafing , gave ſo much ſcope to the 
Lawyers for the compiling of Reports and other Labours, that in 
the Reign of Juſtinian, there were extant Two thouſand diſtinct 
Volumes on this Subject. The Body of the Law being thus 

rown unwieldy, and render'd almoſt uſeleſs by its exceſſive 
Bulk, that excellent Emperour entred on a defign to bring it in- 
to juſt dimenſions ; which was happily accompliſh d in the conſti- 
tuting thoſe Four Tomes of the Civ Law, which are now extant, 
and have contributed, in a great meaſure, to the regulating of all 
the States in Chriſtendom : So that the old Fancy of the Romans, 
about the eternity of their Command, is not ſo ridiculous as at 
firſt fight it appears; ſince by their admirable Sanctions, they are 


{till like to Govern for ever. 
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. 


Of the Laws in particular; and firſt of thoſe rela- 
ting to Religion. 


A for the Laws of the Twelve Tables, and other more ancient 

Inſtitutions, as it wou'd require no ordinary Stock of Criti- 
ciſm barely to explain their Words; ſo is the Knowledge of them 
almoſt uſeleſs, ſince they are ſo ſeldom mention'd by the Claſ- 
ſicks. Thoſe which we generally meet with, are ſuch as were 
prefer d by ſome particular Magiſtrate, from whom they took 
their James; theſe, by reaſon of their frequent Occurrence in 
the beſt Writers, deſerve a ſhort explication, according to the 
common Heads laid down by thoſe Authors who have hitherro 
manag'd this Subject; beginning with ſuch as concern'd the 
Publick Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion, 

Sulpitia Sempronia Lex, the Authors P. Sulpitius Saverrio, and 
P. Sempronius Sophus, in their Conſulſhip, A. 449. ordaining, 
That no Perſon ſhou'd conſecrate any Temple, or Altar, with- 
out the Order of the Snate, and the major part of the Tri- 
bunes (a), | 

Papiria Lex, the Author L. Papirius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons ; commanding that no Perſon ſhou'd have the liberty of 
conſecrating any Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the leave of 
the Commons (/). | 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sella, defining the Ex- 
pences of Funerals (c). | . 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the Authours L. Sextius and Liciniu, Tri- 


bunes of the Commons, A. 385. commanding, That inſtead of 


the Duumuiri ſacris fac undu, a Decemvirate ſhou'd be created, 
part out of the Patric/ans, and part out of the Commons (4). 

Og»tnia Lex, the Authors Q. and Cx. Ogulnii, Tribanes of the 
Commons, A 453. commanding, That whereas there were then 
but Four Pont iſices, and Four Augurs, Five more ſhou'd be ad- 
ded out'of the Commons to each Order (e). 
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Manlia Lex, the Author P. Manlius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 557. enacted for the revival of the Treſviri Epulones, 
an old Inſtitution of Numa's (a). 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius in his Tribuneſhip, A. 695. | 
diveſting the Prieſt of Cybele (or the Great Mother, who came 1 
from Peſſinum ) of his Office, and conferring it on Brotigarus a 4 
Gallo-Grecian (6). I} 

Papia Lex, ordering the manner of chuſing the Veſtal Virgins | it 
(c), as has been already deſcrib'd. | 


The Puniſhment of thoſe holy Recluſes is grounded on the 
Laws of Numa. 

Licinia Lex, preferr'd by C. Licinius Craſſus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 608. for the transferring the Right of chuſing 
Prieſts, from the College to the People (4); but it did not 

is (e). | 

. Lex, the Author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 650. actually transferring the ſaid Right to the 
& Pcople (J). 
i 700 * the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, Dictator and Conſul 
with Q. Metelus, A. 677. abrogating the former Law of Domi- 
tius, and reſtoring the Privilege there mention'd to the Col- 
lege (g). | | 

2 Lex, the Author T. Atius Labienus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 690. repealing the Cornelian Law, and reſtoring the 
Domitian (H). | | 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony in his Conſulſhip with 
Julius Ceſar, A. 709. abrogating the Ætian Law, and _— 
the Corneliam (i). Paulus Manutius has conjecturd from ſevera 
Reaſons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repeal'd, and 
the Right of chuſing Prieſts entruſted in the hands of the People. 

To this Head is commonly referr'd the Law about the exem- 
ption from Military Service, or de Vacatione, in which there was 
a very remarkable Clauſe, Niſi bellum Gallum exoriatur : Unleſs 
in caſe of a Gallick Inſurreftion. In which caſe, no Perſons, not 
the Prieſts themſelves, were excus d; the Romans apprehending 
more danger from the Gauli than from any other Nation, becauſe 
ey had once taken their City (). 

s alſo the Three Laws about the Shows : 


(a) Cic. de Orat. lib. 3. 52 Orat. pro Seſt. & de Haruſp. Reſponſ. (c) A. 
Gellius. (d) Cic. de Amicitid. (e) Ibid. (f) Sues. in Ner. Patercul. lib, 2. Cic. 
Agrar. 2. (g) A cconiut in Divination. (h) Dia, lib. 37. (i) Dio. lib. 44. 


Licinia 


(k) Plus. in Marcell, Cic. pro Fomeio & Philip. g. 
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Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, City Prætor, A. 545. 
ſetling the Day for the celebration of the Ludi Apollinares, why 
before was uncertain (a). 
 Roſcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Roſcius Ot ho, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 685. ordaining, That none ſhould fit in the 
Firſt fourteen Seats of the Theatre, unleſs they were worth 
Four hundred Seftertiums, which was then reckon'd the Cen/u; 
Equeſtris (6). 

Auguftus Ceſar, after ſeveral of the Equeſtrian Families had im- 
pair d their Eſtates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law, ſo as 
to take in all thoſe whoſe Anceſtors ever had poſſeſs d the Summ 
there ſpecified. 


(a) Liv. bb. 25. Alex. Neopolitan. &c. (b) Cic. Philipp. 2. Aſcon. in Cume · 
lien. Fuven. Sat. 3. & 14. Horat. Epod. 4. Epiſt. 1+ 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges of the 
Roman Citizens. 


ALERT 4 Lex de Provocatione, the Author P. Valerius 

Poplicola, ſole Conſul upon the death of his Collegue Bru- 
tus, 4.243. giving liberty to appeal from =y Magiſtrate to the 
People, and ordering that no Magiſtrate ſhou d puniſh a Roma 
Citizen in caſe of ſuch an Appeal (a). | 
Valeria Horatia Lex, the Authors L. Valerius and M. Horatius, 
Conſuls A. 304. reviving the former Law, which had loſt it's 
force under the Decemvirate (C). 

Valeria Lex tertia, the Author M. Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Conſulſhip with Q. Apuleius Panſa, A.453. no more than a con- 
frmation of the firſt Valerian Law (c). | | 

Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Commons 
in the ſame Year as the former ; cotamanding, That no Magi- 
ſtrate ſhou d execute, or puniſh with Rods, a Citizen of Rome; 
but upon the Sentence of Condemnation, ſhou'd give him permil- 
ſion to go into exile (). | 


(a) Liv. lib. g. Pl. in Poplicol. &c. (b) Liv. ab. . (c) Liv. lib, 10. (d) Liu 
Sem- 


bb. 10. Cic. pro Rabirio. SalluFt. in Catilinar. Sueton. in Ner. &e 
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Semproniæ Leges, the Author C Semprouius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630. commanding, That no capital Judg- 
ment ſhou'd paſs upon a Citizen, without the Authority of 
the People, and making ſeveral other Regulations in this 
Affair (a). 

N *. de Peregrinis, the Author C. Papius, Tribune of the 1 
Commons, A. 688. commanding, That all Strangers ſhould be i 
expell'd Rome (6). | | | 

Junia Lex, the Author M Junius Pennus , confirming of I 
the former Law, and forbidding , That any Strangers ſhou'd be 
allow'd the Privilege of Citizens (c). 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servilius Glaucia, ordaining, That 
if any Latin accus'd a Roman Senator, ſo that he was convicted, 
the Accuſer ſhou'd be honour'd with the Privilege of a Citizen of 
Rome (a). 

2 Mutia Lex, the Authors L. Licinius Craſſus, and Q. 
Mut ius Scævola, in their Conſulſhip, A. 658. ordering all the In- 
habitants of Italy to be enroll'd in the Liſt of Citizens, in their 
own proper Cities (e). 

Livia Lex de Sociis: inthe Year of the City 662. M. Livius 
Druſus propos'd a Law to make all the Italians free Denizons of 
Nome; but before it came to be voted, he was found murder d in 
his Houſe, the Author unknown ( f). 

Varia Lex: upon the death of Druſis, the Knights prevail'd 
with his Collegue Q. Larius Hybrida, to bring in a Bill for the 
arr of all ſuch Perſons as ſhou'd be dilcover'd to have aſ- 
iſted the Italian People in their Petition for the Privilege of the 
City (2). 

12 Lex de Civitate: The next Vear, upon the Revolt of ſe- 
veral States in Fraly (which they call'd the Social War ) L. Julius 
Ceſar, the Conſul], made a Law, That all thoſe People, who had 
continu'd firm to the Roman Intereſt, ſhou'd have the Privilege of 
Citizens (%): And in the Year 664. upon the concluſion of that 
War, all the Italian People were admitted into the Roll of Free 
Denizons, and divided into Eight new Tribes (i). 

Sylvani & Carbonis Lex, the Authors Sy/vanus and Carbo, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, in the Year 8 That any 
Perſons, who had been admitted Free izons of any of the 


© Cic. pro Rabirio, pro Domo ſud pro Cluentio, &c. (b) Cic. pro Balbo. (c) Cic. | 
de Offic. lib. 3. (d) Alcon. in Orat. pro Scauro. Cic. pro Balbo. (e) Cic. de Offic. ih, 
lib. 3. & pro Balbo. (f) Flor. lib. 3. cap. 17. Cic. de Leg. I b. 3. (g) Cic. in | 
Into. Val. Max. lib. 8. cap. 6. (h) Cic. pro Balbo. 9 Appian, lib. 1. 2 

| Confe- 
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Confederate Cities, and had a Dwelling in Italy at the time c WW 
the making this Law, and had carried in their Names to the Pr. 
for in Sixty Days time, ſhou'd have the Privilege of Citizens c 
Rome (a). = - 
Sulpitia Lex, the Author P. Sulpitiut, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 665. ordaining, That the New Citizens, who compos'd the 
Eight Tribes, ſhou'd be divided among the Thirty five Od 
Tribes, as a greater Honour (4). f 
Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A. 670. a confi. ME © 
mation of the former Law, to pleaſe the Italian Confederates(:), WW * 
Cornelia Lex de Municipiis, the Author the fame Sula, in hu | 
Dictatorſhip, taking away the Privileges formerly granted to the MT © 
Corporate Towns, from as many as had aſſiſted Marius, Cima 
Sulpicius, or any of the contrary Faction (d). 'L 
Gellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors L. Gellius Poplicola, and Cn, 
Cornelius Lentulus, A. 681. ordaining, That all thoſe Perſons MM © 
whom Pompey, by his own Authority, had honour'd with the | © 
Privilege of the City, ſhou'd actually keep that Liberty (e). 4 . 
a) Cic. pro Archi a. (b) Plus. in Sylla. Epit. Liv. 77. (c) Epit. Liv. l. 
. yo: Domo ſua, 8 Cic, pro Balbo. 1 
r 0 
C H A P. XXIV. = C 
Laws concerning Meetings and Aſſemblies. * 
| LIA Lex, onkiging „ That in all Aſſemblies of the f 
People, the Augurs ſhou'd make Obſervations from the 
Heavens; and, That the Magiſtrate ſhou'd have the Power of de- 60 
claring againſt the Proceedings, and of interpoſing in the deciſon b 
of any Matter. hi F 
Fu ſia Lex, ordaining, That upon ſome certain Days, though 
they were Faſti, it ſhou'd be unlawful to tranſact any thing in 2 WF 
Meeting of the People. | 5 
The Authors of theſe TWO Laws are unknown; but P. Man- * 
rius conjectures, that the firſt is * to 9. Alins Pætus, Con- _ 
ſul with M. Fanius Peunus, A. 586. The other to P. Furivs, or h- 
fius, Conſul with S. Attilius Serrauus, A. 617, The Laws then- Wi 
ſelves occurr frequently in Writers. W 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, % 
A. 695. containing an abrogation of the greateſt part of the Two Li 


for- 
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former Laws, and ordering, That no Obſervations ſhou'd be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia; and, 
That on any of the Dies Faſte, Laws might be enacted in a Pub- 
lick Aſſembly (a). 
6 Curia Lex, the Author M. Curius Dentatus, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 44. ordaining, That no Comitia ſhou'd be conven'd 
for the Election of Magiſtrates, without the Approbation of 
the Senate: Ut ante Comitia Magiftratuum Patres auctores fie- 
rent (6). 
3 Ok Lex, the Author M. Claudius Marcellus, Conſul with 
WS Serv. Sulpitius Rufus, A. 502. ordering, That at the Comitia for 
me Election of Magiſtrates, no account ſhou'd be taken of the 
WS abſent (c). 
EZ Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 614. commanding, That in the Comitia for the Election 
of Magiſtrates, the People ſhou'd not give their Suffrages viva 
voce, but by Tablets, for the greater freedom and impartiality 
of the Proceedings (d). 
WE Caſſia Lex, enacted about two Years after, commanding, That 
in the Courts of Juſtice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the Votes 
& {hou'd be given in a free manner; that is, by Tablets (e). 
= Pafpiria Lex, the Author C. Papirius Carbo, Tribuve of the 
Commons, A 621. ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 


paſſing or rejecting of Laws, the Suffrages ſhou'd be given by 


Tablets (F). 

= Celia Lex, the Author Cælius, Tribune of the Commons, A. 

W 635. ordaining, That in the Judicial Proceedings before the Peo- 
ple, in Cates of Treaſon (which had been excepted by the Caſſian 
Law) the Votes ſhou'd be given by Tablets (g). | 

= Sempronis Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, in the 
= {ame Year as the former; ordering, That the Centuries ſhou'd 
be choſe out by Lot to give their Votes, and not according to 
che order of the Claſſes (H). | 
Maria Lex, the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 634. ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
People ſtood in the comitia to give their Voices, to be made nar- 


lings by Appeals or other Diſturbances (3). 


% Aſcon. in Piſonianam. (b) Cie. de claris Oratoribus. (c) Suet. in Julio. 
(i) Cic. de Amicit. & pro Plancio,& de Leg. lib. 3. (e) Cic. in Lælio. (f) Cic. 
ee Leg. lib. 3. (s) Id. Tbid. (h) Salluff, in Orat. 2. ad Cefarem. (i) Cic. de 
Leg. lib. 3. Plut. in Mario, 

| | j V 2 Sem- 
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= rower, that no other Perſons might ſtand there, to hinder the Pro- 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 565. ordaining, That the Latin Confede- 
rates ſhou'd have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, as well 
as the Roman Citizens (a). | 

Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 687. ordering, That the Libertini ſhou'd have the Pri- 
vilege of Voting in all the Tribes (5). 

Gabinia Lex, a confirmation of an old Law of the Twelve 
Tables, making it a capital Offence for any Perſon to convene 
a clandeſtine Aſſembly (c). 


(«) Cic. ſepiſiime. (b) Cic. pro Leg, Aanilid. (c) SalluFt. in Catilinar, 


— — 


— 


CHAP XREY; 


Laws relating to the Senate. 


82 Lex, the Author L. Caſſius Longinus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 649. ordaining, That no Perſon, who had 
been condemn d or depriv'd of his Office by the People, ſnou d 
have the Privilege of coming into the Senate (a). 

Claudia Lex, the Author Q Claudius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 5 37 commanding, That no Senator, or Father of a Senator, 
{hou'd poſſeſs a failing Veſſel of above Three hundred Amphoræ; 
this was thought big enough for the bringing over Eruits, and 
other Neceſſaries; and as for Gain, procur d by Trading in 


Merchandiſe, they thought it unworthy the Dignity of that Or- 


der (5). 

Sulpitia Lex, the Author Servius Sulpitius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A 665. requiring, That no Sezator ſhou'd owe above Two 
thouſand Drachme (c). 

Sentia Lex, the Author (probably) C. Sent ius, Conſul with 
Q. Lucretius, A. 724. in the time of Auguſtus; ordering, That 
in the room of ſuch Noble men as were wanting in the Senate, 
others ſhou'd be ſubſtituted (4). : 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 695 ordaining, That the Senate {hou'd be conven d 


(a) Aſeon. in curnelian. (b) Cic. Verrin. 7. (c) Plus. in Sylla. (d) Tak Ant 
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from the Kalends of February, to the Kalends of March, every 
day, for the giving Audience to foreign Miniſters (a). 

Pupia Lex, ordaining, That the Senate ſhou'd not be conven'd 
from the Eighteenth of the Calends of February, to the Kalends 
of the ſame Month; and that before the Embaſſies were either 
an 7 or rejected, the Senate ſhou'd be held on no other ac- 
count (6). 

ni Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. An- 
tony, A. 690. ordaining, That ſuch Perſons to whom the Senate 
had allow'd the Favour of a libera Legat io, ſhou'd hold that Ho- 
nour no longer than a Year. Libera Legatio was a Privilege that 
the Senators often obtain'd for the going into any Province, or 
Country, where they had ſome private Buſineſs, in the Quality 
of Lieutenants; though with no Command, but only that the 
Dignity of their titular Office might have an influence on the Ma- 
nagement of their private Concerns (c). 

(a) Cic. Epift. ad Quin. Fratr. lib, 2. Ep. 12. (b) Cic. lib. 1. epiſt. 4. ad Len- 
ul. lib. 2. ep. 2. ad Quin. Fratr. &c. ( ) Cie. de Leg. lib. 3. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Laws relating to the Magiſtrates. 


EX Villia Annalis, or Annaria, the Author L. Villius (for 
J whom we ſometimes find L. Fulius, or Lucius Tullins) Tri- 
E bune of the Commons, A. 574. defining the proper Age requiſite 
for _— of all the Magiſtracies (a). Livy, who relates the ma- 
king of this Law, does not inſiſt on the particular Ages; and 
Learned Men are much divided about that point. Lipſius ſtates 
the difference after this manner: The Age proper to ſue for the 
Quæſtorſbip, he makes Twenty five Years ; for the Ædiles and 
E Tribunes, Twenty ſeven, or Twenty eight; Thirty for the Præ- 
tor, and Forty two for the Coxſuls. | 
» Genutia Lex, the Author L. Genut ius, Tribune ef the Com- 
mons, A. 411. commanding, That no Perſon ſhou'd bear the 
& {ame Magiſtracy within Ten Years diſtance, nor ſhou'd be inveſt- 
ed with Two es in one Year (C). 
Cornelia Lex, the Author Cornelius Sylla the Dictator, A. 673. a 
repetition and confirmation of the former Law (c). 


(a) Liv. db. 40. (b) Iden, tib. 7. (G Appian. ib, 1, de Bell. Civil. 


— 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, That no Perſon, who had been 
lawfully depriv'd of his Magiſtracy, ſhou'd be capable of bear- 
ing 1 ce again. This was abrogated afterwards by the Au- 
thor (a). | 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius 84 Dictator; ordain- 


ing, That iuch Perſons as had embrac'd his Party in the late 

Troubles, ſhou'd have the Privilege of bearing Honours before 

y were capable by Age ; and that the Children of thoſe, who 

__ 200 proſcrib d, ſhou'd loſe the Power of ſtanding for any 
ce (C). 

Hirtia Lex, the Author A. Hirtius; ordaining, That none of 
Pompey's Party ſhou'd be admitted to any Dignity (c). 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius, and L. Sextius, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 386. ordaining, That one of the 
Conſuls ſhou'd be choſe out of the Body of the Commons (4). 

Genutia Lex, the Author L. Gerutius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 411. making it lawful that both Conſuls might be taken 
out of the Commons (*). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 673. 
ordaining, That the Prætors ſhou'd always uſe the ſame method in 
judicial Proceſſes. For the Prætors us d, upon the entrance on their 
Office, to put up an Edict to ſhew what way they deſign d to pro- 
ceed in all Cauſes during their Year : Theſe Edicts, which before 
commonly varied, were by this Law order'd to be always the ſame 
for the preſerving a conſtant and regular courſe of Jultice (e). 

Marcia Lex, the Author Marcius Cenſorinus, torbidding any 
Perſon to bear the Cerſor/hip twice (F). 

Clodia Lex the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, A. 
695. ordering, That the Cenſors ſhou'd put no mark of Infamy on 
any Perſon intheir general Surveys, unleſs the Perſon had been ac- 
cus'd and condemn'd by both the Cenſors; whereas before, they 
us'd to puniſh Perſons, by omitting their Names in the Surveys, 
and by other means, whether they were accus'd or no: And 


w ) hat one Cenſor did, unleſs the other actually interpos d, was of 


equal force, as if both had join d in the Action (g). 
Cecilia Lex, the Author Q. Czcilius Metellus Pius Scipio, Con- 
ſul with Pompey the Great, A. 701. reſtoring their ancient Dignity 


— 


(a) Pla. in Gracchis, (b) Plin. lib. 7. Quintil. lib. 11. cap. 1. Cic. in Piſa. 


(c) Cic. Philipp. 13. (d) Liv. lib. 6. (*) Idem lib. 7. (e) Cic. Philipp-% | 


(J) Pl, in Coriolan, (g) Cic. in Piſon. pro Milon. pro Sextio, &C, 
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and Power to the Cenſors, which had been retrench'd by the former 

W (a). | 2 
1 . Lex, the Author M. Antony, a Member of the Trium- 
virate; ordaining, That for the future, no Propoſal ſhou'd be 
ever made for the creation of a Dictator; and that no Perſon 
ſbou d ever accept of that Office, upon pain of incurring a capital 
Penalty (6). 

, Titis * , the Author P. Titius Tribune of the Commons 
A. 710. ordaining, That a Triumvirate of Magiſtrates, inveſted 
with Conſular Power, ſhou'd be ſettled for Five Years, for the 
regulating the Common-wealth ; and that the Honour ſhou'd be 
# conferred on Octavius, Lepidus, and Antony (c). | 
Valeria Lex, the Author P. Valerius Poplicola, ſole Conſul, A. 
243. ordaining, That the Publick Treaſure ſhou'd be laid up 
in the Temple of Saturn, and that two Quæſtors ſhou'd be crea- 
ted to ſuperviſe it (a). | | 
= Tunia Sacrata Lex, the Author L. Junius Brutus, the firſt J. i- 
Lune of the Commons, A. 260. ordaining, That the Perſons of 
the Tribunes ſhou'd be ſacred: That an Appeal might be made 
= to them for the Determinations of the Conſuls: And, That none 
of the Senators ſhou d be capable of that Office (e). 
Atinia Lex, the Author Atinius, Tribune of the Commons; 
ordaining, That any Tribune of the Commons ſhou'd have the 
N . of a Senator; and as ſuch, take his Place in the 
= Houle (/). 
= Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel. Sylla, Dictator, A. 673. 
taking away from the Tribune the Power of making Laws, and 
of interpoſing, of holding Aſſemblies and receiving Appeals, and 
making all that had born that Office, incapable of any other 
Dignity in the Common-wealth (g). 

Aurelia Lex, the Author C. Aurelius Cotta, Conſul with L. Octa- 
vis, A. 678. an abrogation of ſome part of the former Law, al- 
lowing the Tribunes to hold their other Offices afterwards (+). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with M. 
Craſſus, A. 683. reſtoring their full Power and Authority to 


>= Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Corzelian 
aw (2), 


—___W—— 
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a) Dio, lib. 40. (b jan. de Bell. Civ. lib. 3. (c) Hor. Epit. Liv. lib, 
1 63 Liv. bb, „ (e) Dionyſ. lib 6. () A,. Gell. lib. 14. 
cap. ult. (g) Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. Ceſar. Comm. de Bell. Gall. 1. Flor. Plut. &c. 
00 Pauercul. lib. 2. Aſcon. in Cornel. in ver. (i) Plut. in Pomp. Aſcon. ver. I. 
= © 2. Ceſar de Bell. Civ. lib. 1. 
| CHAP. 


whereas the Nobility had been formerly exempted from paying 


they diſlik d the reſt; or throw out a Bill for ſeveral Clauſes which 


View Three Market-days (tribus nundinis,) before-hand (6). 


- incapable of being inveſted with the ſaid Charge or Power (a). 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Laws relating to Publick Conſtitutions, Laws, 
and Privileges. 


ORTENSI A Lex, the Author Q. Hortenſius, Dictator, 
A. 467. ordaining, That whatever was enacted by the 
Commons, ſhou'd be obſerv'd by the whole Roman People; 


Obedience to the Decrees of the Populacy (a). 

Czcilia Didia Lex, the Authors Q. Cæcilius Metellus, and T. Di- 
dius, Conſuls, A. 655. for the regulating the Proceedings in 
enacting Laws; ordaining, That in one nen ( und rogatione, 
but one ſingle Matter ſhou'd be propos'd to the rn leſt, while 
they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they ſhou'd be forc'd to 
aſſent to a whole Bill, if they lik”'d the greateſt part of it, though 


they did not approve of, though perhaps they'd have been willing 
to paſs ſome part of it. Requiring alſo, That before any Law 
was preferr'd at the Comitia, it ſhou'd be expos'd to the publick 


P. Manutius makes the Cæcilian and Didian two diſtinct Laws; 
the firſt part compoſing the former, and the other the latter. 

Funia Licinia Lex, the Authors D. Junius Silanus, and L. Li- 
cinius Muræna, Conſuls, A. ggr. ordaining, That ſuch as did not 
obſerve the former Law, relating to the publiſhing the Draughts 
of new Bills for Three Nundinæ, ſhou'd incurr a greater Penalty 
than the ſaid Law enjoin'd (c). - 

Licinia Æbutia Lex, the Authors Licinivs and Zbutius, Tri- 
bunes of the Commons; ordaining, That when any Law was 
preferr'd relating to any Charge or Power, not only the Perſon 
who brought in the Bill, but likewiſe his Collegues in any 
Office which he already enjoy d, and all his Relations, ſhoud be 


s ts at CEC o£* ow 1 
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(a) Flor. Epit. Liv. lib. 11. () A. Gell. lib. 15. cap.27. Cic. Philip. 5. pro 
Demo. ad -Attic. Epift. 9. lib. 2. (c) Cic. Philip. 5. Alt. ad Epiſt.g. lib. 2. Eph. 
15.40. 4. (4) Cie. in Orat. 2. Contra Rull. & in Orat. pro Domo ſud. 
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cornelia Lex, the Author, C. Cornelius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 686. ordaining, That no Perſon ſhou d by the Votes 
of the Senate, be exempted from any Law, {as us d to be allow'd 
upon extraordinary Occaſions) unleſs Two hundred Senators 
were preſent in the Houſe; and that no Perſon thus excus d by 
the Senate, ſhou'd hinder the Bill of his Exemption from be- 
ing carried afterwards to the Commons for their Approba- 
tion (a). 

— Labiena Lex, the Author T. Ampius and T. Labienus, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 693. conferring an Honourable 


Priviledge on Pompey t he Great, that at the Circenſian Games, he 


ſhou'd wear a golden Crown, and be habited in all the Trium- 
phal Robes; and that at the Stage-Plays he ſhou'd have the 
liberty of wearing the Prætexta, and a golden Crown (6). 


(a) Aſeon. in Cornet. (5) Vel. Paterc. lib. 2. 


— _ 


C HAP. XXVIIL 


Laws relating to the Provinces, and the Governours 
of them. | 


EMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 6 4 ordaining, That before the 
annual Comitia for chuſing Conſuls, the Senate ſhou'd, at their 
Pleaſure, determine the particular Conſular Provinces, which the 
new Conſuls, when deſign d, ſhou'd divide by Lot. As alſo, That 
whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the Priviled ge of 
interpoſing againſt a Decree of Senate, they ſhou'd be depriv'd of 
that Liberty tor the future (a). 
Cornelia, Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator A. 673. 


ordaining, That whoever was ſent with any Command into a 


Province, ſhou'd hold that Command, till he return'd to Rome; 
whereas heretofore, their Office was to continue no longer than 
2 ſet time; upon the expiration of which, if no Succeſſor was 


lent in their room 8 were put to the trouble and inconvenience 


of getting a new Commiſſion from the Senate. 


(a) Cic. pro Demo ſud. in Nuin. de . Conſul. Salluſt. in * 
i TwW. 


— 
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T was a Clauſe in this Law, That Governour 'of a Pro. 
vince, when another was ſent to ſucceed him, ſhould have thirty 
Days allow'd him in order to his removal (a). 

770 Lex prima, the Author C. Julius Ceſar, Conſul with 4 
Calpurnius Bibulus; A.6g1. compris'd under ſeveral Heads, as that 
Achaia, Theſſaly, and all Greece, ſhould be entirely free; and 
that the Roman Magiſtrate ſhould fit as Judge in thoſe Provin. 
ces (6): That the Towns and Villages through which the Re. 
man Magiſtrate paſs d towards the Provinces, ſhould be ob- 
lig d to ſupply them and their Retinue with Hay and other Con. 
veniences on the Road (c): That the Governours, when their 
Office was expir d, ſhould leave a Scheme of their Accounts in 
two Cities of their Provinces, and at their arrival at Rome, 
ſhould deliver a Copy of the ſaid Accounts in, at the publick 
Treaſury (4): That the Governours of Provinces upon 
no account accept of a Golden Coronet, unleſs a Triumph 
been decreed them by the Senate (e): That no chief Commander 
ſhould go beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on any 
other Dominions, or lead the Army out, or engage in any War, 
without the expreſs Order of the Senate or People (F). 

Julia Lex Secunda, the Author the ſame Julius Cæſar, in his Di- 
ctatorſhip, ordaining, that no Pretoriax Province ſhould be held a- 
bove a Year, and no Conſular Province more than two Years (g 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A 695 .ordaining,that all Syria, Babylon, and Perſia ſhould be com- 
mitted to Gabinius the Conſul; and Macedon, — wy hg 
and Bæœotia to his Collegue Pio, with the Proconſular Power; 
and that a Sum ſhould be paid them out of the Treaſury to de- 
fray the Charges of their March thither with an Army (b), 

Vatinia Lex, the Author P. Vatinius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 694 ordaining, That the Command of all Gallia Ciſalpina, 
and T!yricum ſhould be conferr'd on Cæſar for five Years toge- 
ther, without a Decree of Senate, and without the 8 of 
caſting Lots ; That the particular Perſons mention'd in the Bill, 
ſhould go with him in the Quality of Legati, without the De- 

utation of the Senate: That the Army to be ſent with him, 
mould be paid out of the Treaſury ; and that he ſhould tran{- 
plant a Colony into the Town of Novocomum in Gallia (i). 


(a) Cicero, Epiſt. 9.ad Lentul.& lib. 3. ad Attic. EpiFt 6. (b) Cicero pro De 
no in Piſonem, & de Provinc.Conſid. (e) Cicero in Piſonem. (d) Ibid (e) 1hid.(f, 
Thid. & pro Pofthum. (g) Cicero, Philipp. 3.(h) Cicero pro Domo, & pro Si 
(i) ro in Y atiniums & pro Balbo. Sueton. in Julio. Salluſt. in Fugurth. 15 
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Clodia Lex de Cypro, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 695. ordaining that the Iſland 1 75 ſhou'd be 


reduc'd into a Roman Province: That Prelemy King of Cyprus 
ſhould be publickly expos d to Sale, habited in all his Or- 
naments, and his Goods in like manner ſold by Auction: That 
M. Cato ſhould be ſent with the Pretorian Power into Cyprus to 
take care of the ſelling the King's Effects, and conveying the 
Money to Rome (a). . * 

Trebonia Lex, the Author L. Trebonius, Tribune of the Com- 


© bene, 4. 698. decrecing the chief Command in Gels to Ceſar, 


five Years longer than had been order'd by the Fatinian Law; 
and ſo depriving the Sate of the Power of recalling him, and 
ſubſtituting another General in his room (6), 95 

Titia Lex, barely mention d by Cicero (c), and not explained 
by Manutius or Roſinus. The Purport of it ſeems to have been, 
That the Provincial Quæftors ſhould take their Places by Lot, in 
the ſame manner as the Conſuls and Pretors ; as may be gather'd 
from the Scope of the Paſſage in which we find it. 

(a) Cicero pro Domo, pro Sextio, de Provin. Conſular. (b) Cicero lib. 8,9, 10. 
Epift, ad Attic. Florus, Epit. Liv. lib. 105. (c) In Oras. pro Murend. 


— 
— — _ ** 


E K . 


a 
— 


Leges Agrariæ, or Laws relating to the Diviſion of 
Lands among the People, 


| ASSIA Lex, the Author Sp. Caſſius Viſcelliuus, Conſul 
with Proculus Virginius, A. 267. ordaining, that the Land 


W taken from the Hermici, ſhould be divided half among the La- 
es, and half among the Roman Commons (2). This Law did not 


hold. | 
Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the Com- 


I mons, A. 377. ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould poſſeſs above five 
hundred Acres of ; or kee] 
\ of great, or five hundred Head of Cattel (5). 


more than an hundred Head 


— — — — 


(ﬆ) Liv. lib. 2. Judo. Mer, lib j cap. 8. (6) Le lib. 6: Ai Agelin 
X 2 Fla. 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C Flaminius, Tribune of the Com. 


| mons, A. 525. ordaining, that Picenum a part of Gallia, whence 

14 the Senones had been expell'd, ſhould be divided among the 
| | | Roman Soldiers (4). 

1 Sempronia Lex Prima, the Author T. Sempronius Gracchus, Ni. 
h Bune of the Commons, A. 620. confirming the Licinian Lay 


| and requiring all Perſons, who held more Land than that' Lay ( 
10 allow'd, immediately to reſign jt into the Common, to be d. 
vided among the poorer Citizens, conſtituting three Officers to 
( 


[ take care of the buſineſs (5). | 
This Law being levelPd directly againſt the Intereſt of the 
richer Men of the City, who had by degrees contriv'd to en- 
| almoſt all the Land to themſelves, after great Heats and ' 
umults, at laſt coſt the Author his Life. | | = t 
Sempronia Lex altera, preferr'd by the ſame Perſon, upon the MS ( 
fl death of King Attalus, who left the Roman State his Heir: It WT 
ö ordain'd, that all the ready Money found in that King's Trea- WW ( 
| ſure ſhould be beſtow'd on the poorer Citizens, to ſupply them 
[i with Inſtruments and other Conveniences requir'd for Agricu- 
F ture: And that the King's Lands ſhould be farm'd at an annual WF « 
| | People * Cenſors; which Rent ſhould be divided among the 
[ EeOpDie (c). 
| | oria Lex, the Author Sp. Thorivs, Tribune of the Commons, 
j ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould pay any Rent to the People of 
Yi the Lands which he poſſeſs'd ; and regulating the Affair of gri- 
Fi Zing and Paſture. (d). Two large Fragments of this Law, which 
N Vas of a great length, are copied from two old brazen Tables 
|| by Sigonius (e). ä 
1 Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator and Cu- 
bl ful with Q. Metellus, A. 673. ordaining, that the Lands of pro- 
| ſcrib'd Perſons ſhould be common. This is chiefly to be un- 
| derſtood of the Lands in Tuſcany about Volaterræ and Feſule, WIR | 
i which Sylla divided amongſt his Soldiers (F). Fx 
8 | Servilia Lex, the Author P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the 
0 Commons, 4.690. in the Conſulſhip of Cicero and Antony, con- a 
5 taining many Particulars, about ſelling ſeveral Houſes, Fields, &. 
[| that belong d to the Publick, for the purchaſing Land in other - 
j —_ of Italy ; about creating ten Men to be Superviſors of the BW | 
uſineſs, and abundance of other Heads; feveral of which | 


I | "(a) Cicero in Cat. Maj. (b) Cicero pro Se vtio. Plutarch. &c. (e) Cicero Vers. 5. 
ql Pimarch. &c.(d) Cicero de Oras. lib. 2. &. in Bruto. (e) De Ami. Jure lia 
It lib. 2. (F) Cicers in Ruallum, pro Roſcio. Salluſt. in Catilin, 


Ale 
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are repeated by Cicero in his three Orations extant againſt this 
Law, by which he hindred it from paſſing. 

Flavia Lex, the Author L. Flavius, Tribune of the Commons, 
& 4. 693. about dividing a ſufficient quantity of Land, among Pom- 
 pey's Soldiers and the Commons (a). x 

Fulia Lex, the Author Julius Cæſar, Conſul with Bibulus, A. 
691. 3 that all the Land in Campania, which us d for- 
merly to be farm'd at a ſet Rent of the State, ſhould be divi- 
ded among the Commons: As alſo, that all Members of Senate 
ſhould ſwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it againſt all 
| Oppoſers. Cicero calls this Lex Campaꝝa (6). 

* DMamilia Lex, the Author C. Mamilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, in the time of the Zugurihan War; ordaining, that in 
the Bounds of the Lands, there ſhould be left five or ſix Foot of 
Ground, which no Perſon ſhould convert to his private uſe, and 
that Commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to regulate this Affair. 
(c). From this Law de Limitibus, the Author took the Surname of 
= Limentanus, as he is calld by Salluſt (d). 

) Cicero ad Attic. hb. 1. (b) Yelleius Paterc. lib. 2. Plu. in Pomp. Ceſ es 
= Cat. * Ad Attic. lib. 2. Epif$.18. (c) Cicero, lib. 1. de Leg · (d) In Bell. 
JIrngurih. 


. 
8 
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CH AP. XXX. 


Laws relating to Corn. 


E MP RO NTA Lex, the Author C Sempronius Gracchas (not 
5 T. Sempronius Gracchus, as Roſinus has it,) ordaining, that a 
& certain quantity of Corn ſhould be diſtributed every Month a- 
mong the Commons, ſo much to every Man; for which they 
w were only to pay the ſmall conſideration of a Semiſſis and a 
Tiens (a). 
Tierentia Caſſia Lex, the Authors M. Terentius Varro Lucullu, 

and C. Caſſius, Conſuls, A. 680. ordaining, that the ſame ſet price 

ſhould be given for all Corn bought up in the Province, to hinder 
the Exactions of the Quæſtors (). 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
4 695. ordaining, that thoſe quantities of Corn, which were for. 


(e) Flor, Ait. Liv. lib. 60. Yell. Pat. lib. 2. &c. (b) Cicero in Verrin. of 
| merly 
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merly ſold to the poor People at ſix Aſſes and a Triens the Buſhel, 
ſhould be diſtribured among them gratis (a). 

Hieronica Lex, the Author Hiero Tyrant of Sicily, regulating 
the Affair between the Farmers and the Decumani (or Gatherers 
of the Corn-Tax, which vecauſe it conſiſted of a tenth part, 
they call'd Decume,) ordaining the quantity of Corn, the Price, 
and the time of receiving it; which for the Juſtice of it, the Ro- 
mans ſtill continued in force, after they had poſſeſs d themſelves 
of that Iſland (5). 


* 
() Cicero pro Sextio. in Piſon. &c. (b) Cicero in Verr. 4. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Laws for the regulating of Expences. 


RCHTIA Lex, the Author C. Orchius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 566. . the number of Gueſts, which were 
allow d to be preſent at any Entertainment (a). 

Faniia Lex, the Author C. Fannius Conſul, A. 5 88. ordaining, 
That upon the higher Feſtivals, no Perſon ſhould expend more 
than an hundred es in a Day; on ten other Days in every 
Month, thirty Aſes; and at all other times, ten (6). 

Didia Lex, enacted about eighteen Years after the former, or- 
daining, that the Laws for regulating Expences ſhould reach all 
the Italians as well as the Inhabitants of Romg ; and that not on- 
ly the Maſters of extravagant Treats, but the Gueſts too ſhould 
incurr a Penalty for their Offence @). 
Lex Licinia, the Author P. Licinius Craſſus the Rich, agreeing 
in moſt particulars with the Fanxian Law; and farther preſcri- 
bing, that on the Kalends, Nones, and Nundinæ, thirty Aſes 
mould be the moſt that was ſpent at any Table; and that on 

ordinary Days, which were not particular- 
Caro arida oppo- ly excepted, there ſhould be ſpent only three 
nitur ſalſamento. pounds of dry Fleſh, and one pound of Salt- 
Caſaubon. in A- Meat, but allowing as much as every Body 
gell. Notzz MSS. pleas'd of any Fruits of the Ground (4). 
in Bibl. C. C. C. Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius ll, 
Oxon. enacted, not ſo much for the retrenching ot 


(a) Macrob. Saturn, lib. 2. cap, 14. (b) 1bid. & gell lib. 2. cap. 24. ( 
bid. &. Agel. ib, 2. cap. 24- 
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extravagant Treats, as for the lowring the price of Proyi- 
= ſions (4). 3 a 
Emilia Lex, the Author M. Emilius Lepidur, Conſul,of about A. 
675. reſpecting the particular ſorts of Meats in uſe at that tie, 
& and ſtating the juſt quantities allowable of every kind (6). 
Antia Lex, the Author } 4ntius Reſtio: a farther Eſſay to- 
ward the ſuppreſſion of Luxury, the particulars of which, we are 
not acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable 
Story of the Author, that finding his Conſtitution to be of very 
| little force, by reaſon of the gieat head that Prodigality and 
Extravagance had E in the City, he never afterwards ſupp'd 
abroad as long as he liv d, for fear he ſhould be forc d to by 4 
# Witneſs of the Contempt of his own Injunction, without being 
in a condition to puniſh it (c). _ | 

Julia Lex, preferr d in the time of Auguſtus, allowing two 
hundred Seſtertii for Proviſions on the dies Profeſt;, three hun- 
dred on the common Feſtivals in the Kalendar, and a thou- 
© fand at Marriage-Feaſts, and ſuch extraordinary Entertain- 
ments (a). 
Y 28. farther adds, that he finds in an old Author an Edict 
either of Auguſtus or Tiberius, (he is uncertain which,) raiſing 
the allowance according to the difference of the Feſtivals, from 
three hundred to two thouſand Seſtertii (e). | 
= Hither may be referr'd the Lex Oppza, the Author C. Oppiut, 
= Tribune of the Commons, A. 540. in the heat of the ſecond 
© Punick War, ordaining, that no Woman ſhould have above half 
an Ounce of Gold, wear a party-colour'd Garment, or be carried 
in a Chariot in any City, Town, or to any place within a 
Mile's diſtance, unleſs upon the account of ceiebrating ſome 
E 1tacred Solemnity (F). 


oo 


= (a) All. lib. 2. cap. 24. (Y) Ibid. (e) Macrob. & Agell. (d) Agel. 0 
Ibid. (F) Liu. lib. 34. Tac. Ann. 3 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 
Laws relating to Martial Affairs. 


ACRATA Lex Militaris, the Author (probably) M. Valiri. 

us Cor uus, Dictator A. 411. ordaining, that no Soldier's Name 
which had been entred in the Muſter-Roll, ſhou'd be ſtruck out 
unleſs by the Party's conſent : And that no Perſon, who had 
been Military Tribune, ſhould execute the Office of Dador Or. 
dinum (a) 


Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
the Commons, 4. 630. ordaining, that the Soldiers ſhould re- 


ceive their Clothes gratis at the publick Charge, without any 
diminution of their ordinary Pay: And that none ſhould be ob- 
Ii 7 "I ſerve in the Army, who was not full ſeventeen Year 
old (&). 

Maria Porcia Lex, the Authors L. Marius and Porcius Cato, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 691. ordaining, that a Penalty 
ſhould be inflicted on ſuch Commanders as writ falſely to the 
Senate, about the number of the ſlain on the Enemies ſide, and 
of their own Party : And that they ſhould be oblig'd when they 
firſt entred the City, to take a ſolemn Oath before the Quer, 
that the number which they return'd was true, according to the 
beſt Computation (c). 

Sulpicia Lex, the Author P. Sulpicius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 665. ordaining, that the chief Command in the Mi- 
thridatick War, which was then enjoy d by L. Sylla, ſhould be 
taken from him and conferr'd on C. Marias (d). 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 685. ordaining, that a Commiſſion ſhould be granted 
to Cu. Pompey for the management of the War againſt the Pi- 
rates for three Years, with this particular Clauſe, That upon all 
the Sea on this ſide Hercules his Pillars, and in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ſhould be empoy- 
erd to command Kings, Governours, and States, to ſupply him 
with all Neceſſaries in the Expedition (e). 


2 


2 Liv. lib. 7.(b) Plurarch. in C. Gracch. (c) Valer. Max. lib. 2. cap. g. (c 
Vell. Parerc. Iib. 2. Flor. Epit 27. Plutarch. in Sylld & Mario, &c. (e) Aſconi 
in Cornelian. Vell. Paterc. lib. 2. Plutarch. in Pomp. Cicero de Lege Manila. & 
poft Redium in Senat. | 

Manilia 


ms ©, ou FF ken} we 
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= Manilia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, 4. 687. ordaining, that all the Forces of Lucullus, and the 
E Provinces under his Government ſhould be given to Pompey ; 
together with Bithynia, which was under the command of 
8 G/abrio; And that he ſhould forthwith make War upon Ait hri- 
E Jates; retaining ſtill the ſame Naval Forces, and the Sove- 


T reignty of the Seas, as before (a). 


(a) Cicero de Lege Manilia. Plutarch. in Pomp. Flor, Epitom. roo. 


CHAP. XXXNIII. 
De Tutelis, or Laws concerning Ward iſbips. 


TILIA Lex, the Author and time unknown, preſcribing, 

that the Prætor, and the major part of the Tribunes, ſhould 

appoint Guardians to all ſuch Minors, to whom none had been' 
otherwiſe aſſign d (a). 

The Emperour Claudius ſeems to have abrogated this Law, 
when, as Suetoniu informs us, he order'd, that the aſſignment of 
Guardians ſhould be in the power of the Con. (5). 

Letoria Lex, ordaining, that ſuch Perſons as were diſtracted, 
or prodigally ſquander'd away their Eſtates, ſhould be commit- 
ted to the care of ſome proper Perlons for the ſecurity of them- 
ſelves and their Poſſeſſions: And that whoever was convicted of 


N . 1 d * y o * s 
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of a high Mildemeanour (c) 
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de Nat. Deor. lib. 3. 


Y CHAR. 


defrauding any in thoſe Circumſtances, ſhould be deem d guilty 


(a) Liv. lib. 39. () Sueton. in Claud. cap. 23. (c) Cicero de offie. bib.3. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Laws concerning Wills, Heirs, and Legacies, 


URI A Lex, the Author C. Furius, Tribune of the Com. 
mons, ordaining, that no Perſon ſhould give, by way of Le. 
acy, above a thouſand Afes, unleſs to the Relations of the 
Matter who manumiz'd him, and to ſome other Parties there 
excepted (a). 

Voconia Lex, the Author Q. Voconius Saxa, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 584. ordaining, that no Woman ſhould be left 
Heireſs to an Eſtate ; and that no Cenſus ſhould, by his Will 

ive above a fourth part ot what he was worth, to a Woman. This 
eems to have been enacted to prevent the decay and extinction 
of Noble Families (5). 

By the Word Cenſus is meant any rich. Perſon, who was rated 

high in the Cer/or's ks. 


(a) Cicero pro Balbo. (b) Cicero in Verr. 3. de Senect. de Finib. 


— — ————_—_—__W—— 


CH AP. XXXV. 
Laws concerning Money, Uſury, &c. 


EMPRONIA Lex, the Author M. Sempronius, Tribune oi 
the Commons, 4. 560. ordaining, that in lending Mo- 
ney to the Allies of Rome and the Latines, the Tenour of the 


| Roman Laws ſhould be ſtill obſerv'd, as well as among the 


Citizens (a). 

Valeria Lex, the Author Valerius Flaccus, Conſul with L. on. 
nelius Cinna, ordaining (to oblige the poorer part of the City) 
that all Creditors ſhould diſcharge their Debtors upon the te- 
ceipt of a fourth part for the whole Summ. This Law, as moſt un- 
reaſonable, is cenſur d by Paterculus (6). 


E (2) Liv. lib. 35. Cicero de Offic. 2. (b) Lib. 2. cap. 23. 


— 


Gabi- 
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© Gabinia Lex, the Author Aul. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons; A. 685. ordaining, that no Action ſhould be granted for 
the recovery of — Money taken up, verſurd factd, i. e. firſt bor- 
row d upon a ſmall Uſe, and then lent out again upon a greater; 

= which Practice was highly unreaſonable (2). 
* Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Ceſar, commanding, that no 
* Uſurer ſhould lend —_— to any Perſon in his Nonage to be 


þ paid after the death of his Parents (6). 

- © VYeſpaſiarradded a great ſtrength to this Law, when he ordain'd 

That thoſe Uſurers, who lent Money to any filius familiæ, or Son 

under his Father's Tuition, ſhould have no right ever to claim it 
again, not even after the death of his Parents (c). 

C ) Cicero ad Aꝛntic. bb. 5. Epiſt. ult. lib. 6. Epiſt. 2. (b) Tait. Annal. IT. 

O Son. in Veſpaſe cap. I l. 


6— 1 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Laws concerning the Judges. 


CENPRORTE Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri- 
1 bune of the Commons, A. 630. ordaining, that the Right of 
& Judging, which had been —_—_— to the Senatorian Order by Ro- 
mulus, ſhould be transferr d from them to the Equztes (a). 

= Servilia Lex, the Author Q. Servilius Cepio, Conſul with C. Ati- 
ius Serranus, A. 647. abrogating in part the former Law, and com- 
manding, that the Privilege there mention d ſhould be divided 
between both Orders of Knights and Senators (6). 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap- 
pointed 300. Senators, and 600. Equites for the management of 
& Judgments; but this ſeems rather to belong to the Servi- 
lan . if not totally a miſtake (c). This Law was ſoon after 
repeal'd. | ; 
= L<Livia Lex, the Author M. Livius Druſus, Tribune of the Com- 
= mons A. 662. ordaining, that the judiciary Power ſhould be 
& ſeated in the Hands of an equal number of Senators and 


y Knights (4). 4 8 1 
() Aſconius in Diuinat. Tacit. Ann. 12. Vell. Paterc. J. 2. (b) Cicero de 
An. Met. lib. 2. & Oratore, in Bruto, in Orat. pro Scauro. (c) Cicero de Orat. 
== 3: Fler. Epis. 71. (d) Aſconius in Cornelian. X 1 
5 | 2 ut 
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But this, among other Conſtitutions of that Author, was abr 
2 the very ſame Year, under pretence of being made inauſp- 
ciouſly. 

22 Lex, the Author M. Plautius Silvanus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 664. ordaining, that every Tribe ſhould chooſe out 
of their own Body fifteen Perſons to ſerve as Judges every Year; 
by this means making the Honour common to all three Orders, 
according as the Votes carried it in every Tribe (a). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictatar, A. 67; 
taking away the Right of Judging entirely from the Knight, 
and reſtoring it fully to the Senators (6). 

Aurelia Lex, the Author L. Aurelius. Cotta, Prator, A 653. or- 
daining, that the Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders, together 
with the Tibuni Ærarii, ſhould ſhare the judicial Power between 
them (c). 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conſul with Ca. 
ſus, A 698. ordaining, that the Judges ſhould be choſen cher. 
wiſe than formerly, out of the richeſt in every Century : yet 
notwithſtanding, ſhould be confin d to the Perſons mention in 
the Aurelian Law (d). 

Fulia Lex, the Author Julius Caſar, confirming the fred 
Privilege to the Senators and Knights, but excluding the Tri- 
buni Ærarii (e). | 

Roſinus ſets this Law before that of Pompey ; but tis very plaia, 
*twas not made till afterwards. 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony, Conſul with Fuliur C: 
far, A. 709. ordaining, that a third Decury of Judges ſhon be 
added to the two former, to be choſe out of the Centurion 


— — 


— 


(a) Cicero pro Cornel. & ad Ait. 4. (Y) Flor. Epitom. 89. Aſcon. in Divina. 
() Cicero in Verrinis. Vell. lib. 2. (d) Cicero in Piſonem, (e) Suet. in Juli, 
Cap. 41. (F). Cicero in Philipp. 1. & 5. 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


Laws relating to Judgments. 


8 * * * „ — 
ernennen RES F - 


Li 


4 P O MPE IA Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole con- 
: 1 100 A. 701. forbidding the uſe of the Laudatores in 
3 ryals (4). 

4 fall Lex, ordaining, that no Perſon's Name ſhould be re- 
ceiv d into the Roll of Criminals, who was abſent upon the Pub- 
lick Account (5). 

= Remmia Lex, ordaining, that Perſons convicted of Calumny 
E ſhould be ſtigmatiz d (c) 

= Both theſe Laws ſometimes go under the Name of Memmiæ, 
and ſometimes of Remmiz ; the diſtinction here obſerv d is owing 
0 P. Manutins. 

= Cincia Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A Faq. forbidding ony Perſon to accept of a Gift upon ac- 
count of judging a Cauſe. This is commonly calld Lex Mune- 


ali (4). 


(a) Plutarch in Pomp. & in Catone Uticenſ. V aler. Max. lib. 6. cap 2. (b) C- 
= twoinVatin. Val. Max. lib. 3. cap · y. (c) Cicero pro Sext. Roſcio. (d) Liv. lib. 
I. Tacit. Ann. 14. Cicero ad Attic. lib. 1. de Oratore 2. de Senect᷑. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 


Laws relating to Crimes, 


FTE Crimes or Actions that tended to the prejudice of the 
1 State, have been already reckon'd up, and briefly explain'd. 
be Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, by rea- 
n of their great uſefulneſs, have been preſerv'd at large in the 
abours of the Civilians, with the particular Heads of which 


tion 
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ey conſiſted. It will be ſufficient to the preſent deſign, to men- 
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tion ſuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Claſſicks, and to ſpeak 
of thoſe only in general. | 


De Majeſtate. 


Gabinia Lex, already deſcrib'd among the Laws relating to 
Aſſemblies. 

Appuleia Lex, the Author L. Appuleius, Tribune of the Com- 
mons, A. 652. It ſeems to have been enacted for the reſtraint 
of publick Force and Sedition in the City (a). Sigonius thinks, 
that i as this Law, which made the Queſtion de MajeFate per- 

etual. 
: Varia Lex, the Author L. Varius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 662. ordaining, that all ſuch Perſons ſhould be brought to a 
publick Tryal, who had any way encourag d or aſſiſted the Con- 
tederates in their late War agaiſt Rome (5). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator, A. 650, 
making it Treaſon to lead an Army out of a Province, or to 
engage in a War without ſpecial Orders; to endeavour the in- 
gratiating one's ſelf ſo with the Army as to make them ready 
to ſerve his particular Intereſt ; or to ſpare, or ranſom a Com- 
mander of the Enemy when taken Priſoner ; or to pardon the 
Captains of Robbers and Pirates ; or for a Roman Citizen to 
reſide without Orders at a Foreign Court; and aſſigning the Pu- 
niſhment of aque & ignis interdictio to all that ſhould be con- 
victed of any of theſe Crimes (4). 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Ceſar, either in his firſt Conſul- 
hip, or after the Pharſalian Victory, ordaining the Puniſhment 
mention'd in Syl/a's Law, to be inflicted on all, that were found 
guilty de Majeftate; whereas Sylla intended it only for the Par- 
ticulars which he there ſpecihes (d). 

Antonia Lex, the Author Mark Antony, allowing thoſe who 
were condemn'd de Majeſtate, an Appeal to the People; which 
before was only allow'd in the Crime which they call'd Perduellu, 
one part of the Crimen Maieſtatis, of the moſt heinous nature; 
which the Lawyers define, Hoſtil; animo adverſus rempublican 


eſe. This Law was repeal'd by Auguſtus (e). 


1 1 


* — 


(a) Cicero de Orat. bbs. (b) Cicero pro Scao, pro Cornel. Tuſculen. 2. i 
Bruto. Valer. Max. lib. 8. cap. 6. (c) Cicero in Piſon. pro Cluent, &c. (d) Cn 
Philip. 1. (e) P. Mans. lib. de legibus. 


De 
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lia Lex, the Author Auguſtus Ceſar, as Suetonius informs us 
(a). Juvenal mentions this Law in his Second Satyr, and ſeems 
to intimate , that it was afterwards confirm'd, and put in full 
force by the Emperour Domitian; the rigour of it is there very 
handſomly expreſs'd. | 


—— Leges revocabat amaras () 
Omnibus, at que ipſis Veneri Martique timendas, 


Scatinia Lex, the Author C. Scatinius Aricinus, Tribune of the 
Commons; tho ſome think it was called Lex Scantinia, from 
one Scantinius, Tribune of the Commons Lox whom it was put 

in execution. It was NN levelFd againſt the Keepers 
of Catamites, and againlt ſuch as proſtituted themſelves for this 
vile Service (c). The Penalty enjoyn'd by the Author, was only 
| | pecuniary ; but Auguſtus Ceſar made it afterwards Capital (4). 


Cornelia Lex inter ficarios, & weneficii. 


The Author Cornelius Sylla, Dictator. It was directed againſt 

ſuch as kill'd another Perſon with Weapons or Poiſon, or fir'd 

& Houſes, or took away any Perſon's Life by falſe Accuſation ; 
with ſeveral other Heads. | 

It was a Claule in this Law, That the Perſon who ſtood accus'd 

of the Crimes therein mention'd, might have his choice of letting 

the Jury give their Verdict clam, ve/palam, by Voices, or by Tab- 


d | lets (e). 

- _- De Parricidis. 

0 : The old Law which preſcrib'd the odd ſort of Puniſhment pro- 

hn WW per to this Crime, was reſtor'd, and confirm'd by Pempey the 

" 7 Great, with the Title of Lex Pompeia (F). 

9 £5 

» Cornelia Lex falſe. "A 
| Fyla the Dictator, as he appointed a proper Prætor to make 

— WE Inquiſition into what they call d Crimen falſe, ſo he enacted this 
3 „CCC ˙· Self crates | 


in 4 (a) In Aug. cap. 34. ( Sat. 2. D. 30. (c) uintilian. lib. 4. Ce 2. ib, 
a 2.0 4. Cicero Philipp. 3. 9 (d) Juſt. Inflit. 75 (e) Cic. pro Cluens. 


75 Law 


3 
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particularly againſt him; who in the time of the Catilinariu 


Y ® * 
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Law as the Rule and Standard in ſuch Judgment (a). It takes 


* 
2 


appear d arm d in publick upon any ill deſign, or forcibly expelld 
any Perſon from his lawful Poſſeſſion. The puniſhment aſſignd 
to the convicted was aque & ignis interdictio (S). 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodivs, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 695. ordaining, that all thoſe ſhould be brought to their Tryal, 
who had executed any Citizen of Rome, without the Judgment 
of the People, and the Formality of a Tryal (c). 

The Author being a mortal Enemy of C:cero's, levelFd this Law 


+ 

in all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, Ge. of Wills; Counter. 1 
feiters of Writs and Edicts; falſe Accuſers, and Corrupten 5 
of the Jury; together with thoſe that any ways debas'd the 
publick Coin, by ſhaving or filing the Gold, or adulteratin Wn 
the Silver, or publiſhing any new pieces of Tin, Lead, &c. and 5 
making thoſe incurr the ſame Penalty (which was aque & ig] þ 
iuterdictio,) who voluntarily conniv'd at the Offenders in theſe WW 
Particulars. © | 
Leges de vi. 4 
Plautia, or Plotia Lex, the Author P. Plautius, Tribune of the I 
Commons, A. 675. againſt thoſe that attempted any force againſt 1 
the State or Senate; or us d any violence to the Magiſtrates, o Wa 


Conſpiracy, for the greater expedition and ſecurity, having taken 
ſeveral of the chief Parties concern d, firſt impriſon'd and after- 
wards executed them, only upon a Decree of the Senate. Clodiu; 
having highly ingratiated himſelf with the People, by ſeveral po- 
pular Laws, eaſily got this Act to paſs; and ſo oblig'd Cicero to 
go into Exile. | 

Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, in his Third 
Conſulſhip A. 5o1. It was directed eſpecially againſt the Authors 
of the late Riot, upon the account of Claudius and Milo; in 
which, one of the Curie had been ſet on fire, and the Palace of 
Lepidus the Interrex, aſſaulted by force. This Law introduc da 
much ſhorter form of Judgment than had been formerly us'd, or- 
daining, that the firſt Three Days in every Tryal, ſhould be ſpent 
in hearing and examining Witneſſes, and then allowing only one 
Day for the Two Parties to make their formal Accuſation and 
Defence; the firſt being confin d to Two Hours, and the other 


() Cic. de Naz. deor. I. 3. Sueton. in Aug. c. 33. (b) Sueton. in Julio. c ö. 
Dio. . 39 Cicero pro Sextio, pro Aſiione. (e) Vell Paterc. l. 2. Cic. ad Anic. . 
3. Dio. (. 38. | | | 


0 
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8 o Three. Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning famous 
rat ors, (attributed to e or Tacitus,) obſer ves, That 


d confi'd it to bounds and limits (). 
| Leges de Ambitu. 


Fabia Lex, preſcribing the number of Sectatoret, allow'd to any 

andidate (5). This did not paſs. _ 

EZ _Acilia Calpurnia Lex, the Authors M. Acilius Glabrio, and C. 

cilpurnius Piſo, Conſuls, A 686. ordaining, That beſides the 

rie impos'd, no Perſon convicted of this Crime ſhould bear an 

Office, or come into the Senate (c). | | | 

* 7Tulia Lex, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conſul with C. Au- 

tonius, A. 690. ordaining, That no Perſon, tor Two Years before 

The ſu'd for an Office, ſhould exhibit a Show of Gladiators to the 

People, unleſs the care of ſuch a Solemnity had been left to him 

by Will: That Senators convicted of the crimen ambitus, ſhould 

ſuffer agu & ignis interdictio for Ten Years ; and that the Com- 
mons ſhould incur a ſeverer Penalty than had been denounced by 

the Ca/purnian Law (d). 

Auſidia Lex, the Author Aufidius Lurco, Tribune of the Com- 

mons, A. 692. more ſevere than that of Tully; having this re- 

markable Clauſe, That if any Candidate promis'd Money to the 

Pilbunes, and did not pay it, he ſhould be excus'd ; but in caſe he 
actually gave it, d be oblig'd to pay to every Tribe a yearly 

Fine of zoco Seſtertii (e). 

Lex Licinia de Sodalitiis, the Author M. Licinius Craſſus, Con- 
ſul with Ca. Pompey, A. 698. 1 greater Penalty than 
formerly to Offenders of this kind (F). By Sodalitia, they under- 

ſtood an unlawful making of Parties at Elections; which was in- 

terpreted as a ſort of Viehmes offer d to the Freedom of the Peo- 
ple. "Tis ſtrange, that this ſenſe of the Word ſhould have eſcap'd 
= Cooper and Littleton. | 5 

Alonius ſeems to imply, that the Sodalitia and Ambitus were 

co different Crimes, when he tells us, That Milo was arraign'd 

on thoſe Two accounts, at Two ſeveral times, and not before the 


4 ſame Quæ ſitor (g). 


) Vid Aſcon. in Milon. Cic. de finib. 4. Ceſ. de Bell. Civ. I. 3. &c. (b) Cic. 
e Murena. (c) Cic. pro Murena, pro Cornel, &c. (d) Cic. in V atin. pro Sextio. 
Aluræna. Dio l. 37. (e) Cie. ad. Allis. l. 1. ep. It. (F) Cie. pro Plane. 
nA gumem. Milonian, © 2 | 

| 2 | Pom. 


dompey was the firſt who depriv d Eloquence of its old Liberty, 
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Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, ſole Conſul, 4 »« 
by this it was enacted, That whoever, — 4 been — 1 
a Crime of this nature, ſhould afterwards impeach Two others of 
the ſame Crime, ſo that one of them was condemn'd, ſhould him. 
ſelf, upon that ſcore, be pardon'd. The ſhow Form of Judgment 
mention'd in Pompeia Lex de vi, was order'd too by this Law (a) 
Julius Ceſar quite ruin d the Freedom and fair roceedings 4 
— N 3 the 3 —_ Magiſtrates be. 
tween himlel: and the People, or rather difpos'd of all Offices 
his Pleaſure (5). Hence Lucan : mn a a 


=— Nam quo melius Pharſalicus annus (e) 
Conſule notus erit ? fingit ſolennia campus, 

Et non admiſſe 8 Plebis; 
Decantatque Tribus, & vand verſat in Urng. 
Nec celum ſervare licet; tonat Augure ſurdo: 
Et late jurantur aves bubone ſiniſtro. | 


From what brave Conſul cou'd the Year receive | 
A furer Mark than Death and Wars ſhall leave ? | 
Aſſemblies are a Jeſt; and when they meet, h 
The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Cheat. | 
The Lots are ſhook, and ſorted Tribes advance; 
But Cæſar, not blind Fortune, rules the Chance. 

Nor impious Rome Heaven's facred Signs obeys, 
While Fove ſtill Thunders as the Augurs pleaſe: 
And when Left Owls ſome dire Diſaſter Bode, | 
The ſtaring Miſcreants, at their Maſters Nod, 
Look to the Right, and {wear the Omen's good. c 


But Auguſtus reſtord the old Privileges to the Comitia, and 
reſtrain d unlawful courſes us d in the canvaſing at Elections, by 
ſeveral Penalties (4); publiſhing for this purpole the Lex Julia 
de Ambitu, mention'd in the Pandects. 


Leges de Pecunits repetunds. 


Calpurnia Lex, the Author L. Calpurnius Piſo Frugi, A. 604. 
ordaining a certain Prætor for the inquiſition of this Crime, and 
laying a great Penalty on Offenders (e). 


(a) In Argument. Milonian. (5 Sueton. in Julio, cap. 41. (c) Lib. g. v. 
39 1. (d) Sueton. in Auguft. cap. 40. (e) Cicero in Bruto, de Offic. lib. 2. Ora. 
3 · in Verrem. | | | 


Cecilia 


* — 
- 


2 


1 
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cæcilia Lex,H mention d by Valerius Maximus( a). Sigonius believes 
this Law to be the very ſame with the former, and that either 
the two Tribunes, Cæcilius and Calpurnius, join d in the making 
of it; and ſo it came to be call'd either Calpurnia, or Cecilia, 
at pleaſure; or that in this place we ought. to read Calpurnia, 
inſtead of Cæcilia. £ „ | 

7unia Lex, the Author, probably, M. Junius Pennus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 627. ordaining, That beſides the /itis æſtima- 
tio, or rating of the damages, the Perſon convicted of this Crime, 
ſhou'd ſuffer Baniſhment (45). _ PO 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servi/iss Glaucia, Prætor, A. 653. 
ſeveral Fragments of which are collected from Authors, and tran- 


. 


ſcrib d from brazen Tablets by Sigonius (c). 
Acilia Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio; in which was this 
remarkable clauſe : That the convicted Perſon ſhou d be allow d 
neither ampliatio, nor comperendinatio ; neither a new caring at 
a ſet time prefix d by the Prætor, nor an Adournment of the Try- 
al, till the third Day after the farſt appearing of the Parties in the 
Court (a). 3 roars be ede 
Cornelia Lex, the Author TL. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator; ordain- 
ing, That beſides the litis aſtimat io, the Perſon convicted of this 
Crime, ſhou'd be interdicted the Uſe of Fire and Water (e). 
Julia Lex, the Author C. Julius Cæſar; this kept its Authori- 
ty through the whole Series of the Emperours, and is ſtill cele- 
brated in the Pandecłs: A great part of it was leyelFd againſt the 
Mildemeanours of Provincial Governours ;. many of which, ac- 
cording to this Law, are alledg'd againſt Piſo, who had been Pro- 
conſul in Macedonia, by Cicero, in his 37th. Oration. ©, 


—— ** * TO Oe —_ — — 
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(a) L.6. c. g. Ser. 10. (9) in Venen & pro Ballo. Vell. Perc, bb. a. 
(c) Cic. pro Pothum. pro Balbo in Vorrem. S gon. de judiciis, Ilia. c. 27. (d) Cic. 
in Verrem. Aſcon. in eaſdem, (e) Cic. pro Cluentio; in Verrem. Aſcon. Pa- 


dan, in Verrinas. 


Zx CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


Miſcellany Laws not ſpoken of under the general 
; SIA ©; Heads, 


LODIA Lex de Collegiis; the Author P. Clodius, Tri. 
bune of the Commons, -A. 695. ordaining, That the Cole- 
gia, or Companies of Artificers inſtituted by Numa, which had in a 
great meaſure been laid down, ſhou d be all reviv'd, and obſeryd 
2s formerly, with the addition of ſeveral new Companies (a). 
Cecilia Lex de jure Italiæ, & tributis tolleudis; the ether 
C-ccilius MeteBus Nepos, Prætor, A.693. ordaining, That the Tax 
call d Portoria, ſhou'd be taken off from all the 1talian States (6). 
' Portoria, according to Sigonius's explication, were a fort of 
Toll paid always at the carrying of any exportable Goods to the 
Hayen; whence the Collectors of it were call'd Portitores. 


Lex Fulia de maritaudis ordinibus, 


The Romans conſulting the Grandeur of their Republick, had 
always a particalar Honour for a married State; and nothing was 
more uſual than for the Cenſors to impoſe a Fine upon old Batche- 
lours. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſæus (c) mentions an old Conſtitution, 
by which all Perſons of full Age were oblig'd to marry ; But the 
firſt Law of which we have any certainty, was this of Auguſtus 
Ceſar, preferr'd A. 736. It did not paſs before it had receiv'd ſe- 
veral Amendments, being at firſt rejected for its extreme ſeyerity. 
2 is the Subject of Propertius's Seventh Elegy of the Third 


Gaviſa eſt certe ſublatam Cynthia legem, &c. 
My Cynthia laugh'd to ſee the Bill thrown out, Ce. 


Horace calls it Lex Marita (a). i 
A. 762, this Law being improv'd and enlarg d, was prefer d 
in a new Bill by Papius and Poppens, the Conſuls that time; 


(a) Cic. pro Sextio ; in Piſon. pro Domo. Aſcon. in Cornel. | (5) Dio lib. 37. 
Cic. in Epifh. ad Attic. (c) Lib. 9. (d) In Carmine Secuars, y ace 
W 
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whence it is ſometimes call d Papia Pops Lex, and generally Ju- 
lia Papia. . 6 | 

A great part of the general Heads are collected by Lipſus, in 
his Comment on Tacitus (a); among which, the moſt remarkable 
are thoſe which contain the Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments. | 

As to the firſt of theſe, it was hereby ordain'd, That all the 
Magiſtrates ſhou'd take Precedence according to their number of 
Children; or a married Man before a Bachelour : That in E- 
lections, thoſe Candidates ſhou'd be preferr'd who had the moſt 
numerous Offspring: And that any Perſon might itand ſooner than 
ordinary for an Office, if he had as many Children as he wanted 
Years, to be capable of bearing ſuch a yp 4p (5): That whoe- 
ver in the City had Three Children, in the other Parts of Italy 
Four, and in the Provinces Five (or as ſome ſay , Seven,) ſhou'd 
be excus'd from all troubleſom Offices in the plate where he liv'd. 
Hence came the famous jus trium liberorum, ſo frequently to be met 
with in Pliny, Martial, &c. by which the Emperour often oblig'd 
tuch Perſons with this Privilege, to whom Nature had denied it. 

Of the Penalties incurr'd by ſuch as in ſpight of this Law liv'd 
2 ſingle Life, the chief was, That unmarried Perſons ſhou'd be in- 
capable of receiving any or Inheritance by Will, unleſs 
from their near Relations ; 2 ſuch as were married, and yet 
had no Children, above half an Eſtate. Hence Plutarch has a ſe- 
vere Reflection on the covetous Humour of the Age: That ſeve- 
ral of the Romans did not marry for the ſake of raiſing Heirs to 
their own Fortunes; but that they themſelves might, upon this acs 
count, be capable of inheriting the Eſtates of other Men (c). 

And 7uvenal alludes to the ſame cuſtom : 7 


Tam Pater es; dederam quod fame opponere peſſis (d): 
Jura Parentis habes: propter me ſeribers Heres; 
Legatum omne capis, nec non & dulce caducum, 


Now by my Toil thou gain'ſt a Father's Fame; Y 
No more ſhall pointing Crowds atteſt thy Shame, 
Nor houting Boys thy Impotence proclaim. 

Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 

To him that ſtands a Father on record : 


l 


— — — 


(a) Excinſ. ad Tack. Ann. 1. 3. Liter. C. Vid, Smet. in Octavio. c. 34. 
%) Plin, Epicf. 1. 7. (e) Plau. nei Qinonppinge (d) Sat. 9. v. 86. 
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In Miſers Wills you ſtand unqueſtion'd now, 
And reap the Harveſt which you cou'd not ſow. 


Claudia Lex de ſeribarum negotiatione. 


This Law is barely mention'd by Szetonius (a); and ſeems a 
part of the Lex Claudia, or Clodia, about the Trading of the Se- 
nators, already explain'd. It appears therefore, that not only the 
Senators, but the Scribes too, or at leaſt thoſe Scribes who aſſiſt- 
ed the Quæſtors, were forbid to make uſe of a Veſſel of above 
Three hundred Amphore : We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that this 
Prohibition was not laid upon them in reſpect of their Order and 
Degree, which were not by any means eminent; but rather upon 
account of their particular Place or Office: becauſe it loo d very 
improper, That Perſons who were concern'd in the Publick Ac- 
counts, ſhou'd, at the ſame time, by dealing in Traffick and Mer- 
chandiſe, endeavour rather the filling their own Coffers, than im- 
proving the Revenues of the State (5). X 

Mamilia Lex; this Law, as well as the former, depends up- 
on a fingle Authority, being juſt nam d by Salluſt (c), and not ex- 
plain d by Manutius, or Roſinus. It ſeems to have been to this 
purpoſe, That ſince Affairs had been very often ill manag'd by the 
Nobility ; thoſe Perſons, whoſe Anceſtors had bore no Magiſtra- 
cy in the State, ſuch as they call'd Homines vovi, ſnou d, for the 
future, be allow'd the Privilege of holding Publick Offices (a). 

Atinia Lex de furtis, ordaining, That no Preſcription ſhou'd ſe- 
cure the poſſeſſion of ſtolen Goods; but that the proper Owner 
ſhou'd have an eternal Right to them (e). 


_— 
—_— —_— — 


() In Domiz. e. 9. (b) V. Torrent. in Not. ad locum. (c) In Bell. Juguthin- 
(4) V. Rvium, in not. ad locum. (e) cic. Verr. 3. Agell. c. 7. 
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The Levies of the Roman Foot. 


clar'd Elect or Deſig d, they choſe the Military Ti:bumes, 

Fourteen out of the Body of the Equztes, who had ſerv'd 

| in the Army five Years; and Ten out of the Commona- 

lity, ſuch as had made Ten Caempaines, The former they call'd 
Tribuni Funiores, the latter Senioret. 

The Conſult having agreed on a Levy | as in the time of the 
Common- wealth they utually did every Year, ) they iſſu d out 
an Edict, commanding all Perſons who had reach'd the Mili- 
tary Age (about Seventeen Years) to appear ( commonly ) 
in the Capitol, or in the Area before the Capitol, as the moſt ſa- 
cred and auguſt Place, on ſuch a Day. The People being come 

to» 


\ T the ſame time of the Year as the Conſuls were de- 
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together, and the Conſuls, who preſided in the Aſſembly, hay. 
ing taken their Seat, in the firſt place the Four and twenty Ty; 
bunes were diſpos'd of, according to the number of Legions they 
defign'd to make up; which was generally Four. The Juni 
Tribunes were aſſign d; Four to the firſt Legion; Three to the ſe- 
cond ; Four to the third; and Three to the laſt. The Senior Tri- 
bunes,T wo to the firſt Legion and the third; Three to the ſecond 
and the laſt. After this, every Tribe being call'd out by Lot, was 
order d to divide into their proper Centuries ; out of each Century 
were Soldiers cited by Name, with reſpect had to their Eſtate and 
Claſs ; for which purpoſe, there were Tables ready at hand, in 
which the Name, Age, and Wealth of every Perſon was exactly 
deſcribd. Four Men, as much alike -in all circumſtances as 
cou'd be pitch d upon, being preſented out of the Century, firſt 
the Tyibunes of the firſt Legion choſe one; then the Tribunes of 
the ſecond another; the Tribures of the third Legion a Third 
Man; and the remaining Perſon fell to the Tr:bunes of the fourth. 
Then Four more were drawn out; and now the Right of Chu- 
ſing firſt belong d to the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion; in the 


next Four, to the Fibunes of the third Legion; then to the Bi- 


bunes of the fourth Legion; and ſo round, thoſe Tribunes chu- 
ſing laſt the next time, who choſe firſt the time before ; the moſt 
equal and regular method imaginable. 

Cicero has remark d a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom obſery'd in theſe 
Proceedings: That the firſt Soldiers pitch'd upon, ſhou'd, for 
the Omen's ſake, be ſuch as had fortunate Names ; as, Safviue, 
Valerius, and the like (a) | 

There were many legal Excuſes which might keep Perſons 
from the Liſt ; as, 1n caſe they were ww Years old; for then 
they cou'd not be oblig'd to ſerve : Or if they enjoy'd any civil 
or ſacred Office, which they cou'd not conveniently relinquiſh ; 
or if they had already made Twenty Campaignes, which was 
the time requir'd for every Foot- ſoldier; or if upon account ot 
extraordinary Merit , they had been by Publick . Authority re- 
leas'd from the trouble of ſerving, for ſuch a time; or if they 
were maim'd in any Part, and fo ought not to be admitted into 
the Legions ; as Suetonius tells us of a Father, who cut off the 
Thumbs of his two Sons, on purpoſe to keep them out of the 
Army 71 And Falerius Maximus gives us a relation of the like 
nature (e). | | 

Otherwiſe they were neceſſitated to ſubmit ; and in caſe of a 


(j dc. de Divinas.1. 1. (1) Sutton. Auguſt. c. 24. (c) Vale Maxs l. 6. c 3 
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refuſal, were uſually puniſh'd either with Impriſonment, Fine, 
or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity of the Cohſul. 
And therefore it ſeems ſtrange, that Machiauel ſhou'd particu- 
larly commend the Roman Diſcipline, upon account of forcing no 
one to the Wars, when we have, in all * of Hiſtory, ſuch 
large Intimations of a contrary practice. ay, we read too of 
the Conquiſitores, or Impreſs-Mafters, who were commiſſion d up- 
on ſome occaſions to go about, and compel Men to the Service 
of the State. a e 
Valerius Maximus (a) gives us one Example of changing this 
Cuſtom of taking out every particular Soldier by the Ty: unos, 
for that of chuſing them by Lot: And Appianus Alexandrinus (b) 
acquaints us, That in the Spaniſb War 7 by Lucullus, up- 
on complaint to the Senate of ſeveral unjuſt 
vies, the Fathers thought fit to chuſe all the Soldiers by Lot. 
Yet the ſame Author aſſures us, That within five Years time, the 
r. Conom return d of making the Levies in the manner already 
crib | 
However, upon any extraordinary occaſion of immediate Ser- 
vice; they omitted the common Formalities, and without much 
diſtinCtion, liſted ſuch as they met with, and led them out on an 
Expedition. Theſe they term'd Milites ſubitarii. 


(a) Lib. 6. cap. 3. ( In IAberic. 


CHAP. II. 
The Levy, and Review, of the Cavalry. 


OMULUS, having eſtabliſh'd the Senate, choſe Three 

hundred of the ſtouteſt Young Men out of the moſt Noble 
Families to ſerve on Horſe- back: But after the inſtitution of the 
Cenſus by Servius Tullius, all thoſe Perſons had the Honour of be- 
ng admitted into the Order of the Equites, who were worth 
four hundred Seſtertia; yet no Man was thus enroll'd by the 
Kings or Con ſuls, or afterwards by the Cexſors, unleſs beſides the 
Eſtate requir d, no exception cou'd be taken againſt his Perſon 
or Morals. If theſe were unqueſtionable, his Name was entred 
among the Knights, and a Horle * given him at the rw 


— 


ractices in the Le- 
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lick Charge; he being oblig'd to appear for the future on Horſe. 
back, as often as the State ſhou'd have occaſion for his Service. 

So that there being always a ſufficient number of Equites in 
the City, there needed only a Review in order to fit them for Ser. 
vice. Learned Men have very little agreement in this point; 
yet we may venture to take notice of three ſeyeral forts of Re- 
views, Pr- atio, Tranſcvectio, and what they term'd 2 Re. 
cexſio ; though they are uſually confounded, and feldom under- 
ſtood | 


The Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent Search 
into the Lives and Manners of the Equites, and a ſtrict Obſervation 
of their Plight of Body, Armes, Horſe, &. This is ſupposd 
to have been commonly made once a Year. 

Tranſouetio, Lipſius makes the fame as Probatio, but he is cer- 
tainly miſtaken ; ſince all the Hints we meet with concerning it 
in Authors, argue it to have been rather a pompous Ceremony 
and Proceſſion, than an Examination. The moſt Gr evius 
obſerves it to have been allways made in the Forum (a). Dionyſius 
deſcribes it in the following manner: The Sacrifice being finiſb d, all 
thoſe who are allow d Horſes at the expence of the State, ride alms 
in Order, as if returning from a Battel, being habited in the Togæ 
Palmatæ, or the Trabeæ, and croum d with Wreaths of Olive. The 
Proceſſion begins at the Temple of Mars, without the Walls, and is 
carried on through all the eminent parts of the Cit y, particularly 
the Forum, and the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The number 
ſometimes reacheth to Five thouſand ; every Man bearing the Gifts 
aud Ornaments receiv'd, as a Reward of hu Valour, from the Ge- 
| —_ * moſs glorious Sight, and wort hy of the Roman Gran- 

eur (6). 

This Solemnity was inſtituted to the Honour of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, who, in the Battel with the Latins, about the Year of 
the City 257. appear'd in the Field perſonally aſſiſting the Ro- 
mans; and preſently after the Fight, were ſeen at Rome ( jult by 
the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built, ) upon 
Horſes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as if they had rode 
Poſt to bring Tidings of the Victory (c). 

The proper Receuſis was the Account taken by the Cenſors e- 
very Luſtrum, when all the People, as well as the Equites, 
were to appear at the General Survey: So that it was only 4 


(4) Prefe. ad I. Vol, Theſur. Ant, Rom. (b) Dionſ. Hale. lib, 6. ( 
Plut. in Coriolan, ee ee 
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more ſolemn and accurate ſort of Probation, with the Addition 
of enrolling new Names, cancelling old ones, and other Circum- 
ſtances of that nature. 0 

Beſides all this, twas an uſual Cuſtom for the Equites, when 
they had ſerv'd out their legal time in the Wars, to lead their 
Horſe ſolemnly into the Forum, to the Seat of the Two cenſors; 
and there * ven an account of the Comma ders under 
whom they erv'd, as alſo the Time, Places, and Acti- 
ons relating to their Service, they were diſcharg d every Man 
with Honour or Diſgrace, according as he deſerv'd. For this 
account we are beholden to Plutarch, who gives a particular 
Relation how this Ceremony was perform'd, with univerſal Ap- 
plauſe, by Pompey the Great, | 

It might be brought as a very good Argument of the obſcurity 
and confuſion of theſe Matters, that of two very Learned Men , 
one makes this Equi redditio the fame as the Probatio (a), the o- 
ther the ſame as the Tranſvet7io (H). 


- Non noſtrum tantas componere lites. 


The Emperours often took a review of the Cavalry; and Au- 
guſcus particularly reſtord the old cuſtom of the Tranſvectio, 
which had before been diſcontinu'd for ſome time. 

It is hard to conceive, that all the Roman Horſe in the Army, 
ſhould conſiſt of Knights: And for that reaſon, Sigonius and ma- 
ny other Learned Men; make a diſtinction in the Cavalry, be- 
tween thoſe that ſery'd equo publico, and thoſe that ſerv'd equo 
frivato; the former they allow to have been of the Order of 
Knights, the latter not. But Grevi#s and his Noble Country-man 
Shelizs have prov'd this Opinion to be a groundleſs Conjecture. 
They demonſtrate from the Courſe of Hiſtory, that from the be- 
ginning of the Roman State till the time of Marius, no other Horſe 
entred the Legions, but the true and proper Knights : Except 
in the midſt of Publick Confuſion, when Order and Diſcipline 
were neglected. . a 

After that Period, the Military affairs being new- modell d- the 
Knights thought not fit to expoſe themſelves abroad in the Legi- 
ons as they had formerly done, but generally kept at home to 
enjoy their Eſtates, and to have a hand in the Tranſactions of 


| (a) ING Hugo de Militia Equeſtri, | I. * c. 55 10 gen. Annot. ad Liv. 
9 C. 46, 
f A a 2 the 
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the City: And their places in the Army were filfd by Forreign 
Horſe: or if they ever made — themſelves, theyheld 
ſome Poſt of Honour and Command. Hence under the Emperours, 
Man might hùe a Knight and have the Honour of a Publick Horſe, 
without ever engaging in the Publick Cauſe; or ſo much as 


touchiſ Arms. Which conſideration made ſome Princes lay a. 


fide the Cuſtom of allowing the Knights a Horſe, and leave them 
only. their Gold-Ring to diſtinguiſh their Order, as Pliny (a) Se. 


nior affirms to have been done in his time. 
(a) I. 33. c. I. vid. Grev. Pref. ad Vol. x. th. Rom. 

CHAP, III. 
The Military Oath, and the Levies of the Confede- 


rates 


_— — — 1 _— 
# 


PHE Levies being finiſh'd, the Thibunes of every Legion 


— choſe out one whom they thought the fitteſt Perſon, and 
ve him a ſolemn Oath at large; the ſubſtance of which was, 
hat he ſhou'd oblige himſelf to obey the Commanders in all 

things, to the utmoſt of his Power; be ready to attend when- 

ever they order'd his ap ce; and never to leave the Army 
but by their conſent. After he had ended, the whole Legion, 
paſſing one by one, vey Man, in ſhort, ſwore to the ſame ef- 
fect, crying, as he went by, Idem in me. | 

This and ſome other Oaths, were fo eſſential to the Military 

State, that Juvenal uſeth The Word Sacramenta, for Milites, 

or Militie ; Sat. 16. | 


Præmia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemus 
Sacramentorum. 


As to the raiſing the Confederate Troops, Polybius informs us, 
That at the ſame time as the Levies were made in Rome, the 
Conſuls gave notice to the Cities of the Allies in Tay; intimating 
the number of Forces they ſhou'd have occaſion to borrow of 
them, together with the Time and Place when and where ry 
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wou'd have them make their Rendezyous. The States according- 
ly conven'd their Men, and chuſing out their deſir d Number, 
gave them an Oath, and aſſign d them a Commander in Chief, 
and a Pay-maſter General. We may obſerve, That in the time 
of Polybius, all Italy was indeed ſubject to the Romans; yet no 
State or rage in it, had been reduc'd into the form of a Province; 
retaining, for the generality, their old Governours and Laws, 
and being term'd Socii, or Confederates. 
But, after all, the Italians were not only divided into ſe 

rate Provinces, but afterwards honour'd with the jus Crvitati ; 


the Name of Socii ceas d, all the Natives of Italy being account- 


ed Romans; and therefore inſtead of the Social Troops, the Auxi- 

lia were afterwards procur'd , which are carefully to be diſtin- 

ouiſh'd from the former. They were ſent by forreign States and 

Princes, at the defire of the Roman Senate, or Generals, and 

were allow d a ſet Pay from the Republick ; whereas the Socii 

3 no conſideration for their Service, but a Diſtribution of 
rn. 


— — — 


A+ 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Evocati. 


＋ HE moſt eminent Degree of Soldiers, were the Evocati; 
taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horſe as Foot, 
ot by Force, but at the Requeſt and Intreaty of the Conſuls, or o- 
her Officers: For which purpoſe, Letters were commonly diſ- 
patch d to every particular Man whom they deſign d thus to in- 
vite into their Service. Theſe were old experienc'd Soldiers, 
end, gran. ſuch as had ſerv'd out their legal Time, or had re- 
ceiy d particular Marks of favour, as a Reward of their Valour, 
n which accounts they were ſty'd Emeriti, and Beneßciarii: 
*carce any War was undertaken, but a great number of theſe 
vere invited into the Army, therefore they had the honour to be 
:<ckon'd almoſt equal with the Cent arions. In the Field, they 
(ually guarded the chief Standard, being excus'd from all the 
lilitary Drudgery, of ſtanding on the Watch, labouring in the 
Yorks, and other ſervile Employments, | 
The Emperour Galla gave the fame Name of Evocet7, to 2 
e 
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lect Band of young Gentlemen of the Equeffrian Rank, whom 
he kept as a Guard to his Palace (a). 8 ö 


(a) Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 


* — ; 1 3 
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CHAP. V. 


The ſeveral kinds of the Roman Foot ; and their 
Diviſſon into Manipuli , Cohorts, and Legi- 
ons. | 


T HE whole Roman Infantry was divided into Four ſorts, 
Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii. 

The Yelites were commonly ſome of the Tyro's, or young Sol- 
diers, of mean Condition, and lightly Arm'd. They had their 
Name à volando, or 4 velocitate, from their Swiftneſs and Expe- 
dition. They ſeem not to have been divided into diſtinct Bodies, 
or Companies ; but to have hover'd in looſe Order before the Ar- 
my. | 
The Hz2ſati were ſo call'd, becauſe they us'd in ancient times to 
fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid aſide as incom- 
modious : Theſe were taken out the next in Age to the Veli. 
tes. 


The Principes were generally Men of middle Age, and of 


greateſt Vigour : Tis probable, That before the Inſtitution of 


the Haftati, they us d to begin the Fight, whence they borrow- 
ed their Name. | 

The Triarii were commonly Veterans, or hardy old Soldiers, 
of long Experience, and approv'd Valour. They had their, 
Name from their Poſition, being Marſhall'd in the third Place, 
as the Main Strength and Hopes of their Party. They are ſome- 
times call'd Pilarii, from their Weapons the Pi/a. 

Every one of theſe grand Diviſions, except the Velites, com- 
pos d Thirty Manipuli, or Companies: Every Manipulus made 
Two Centuries, or Ordines. : 
Three Manuipuli, One of the Haſtati, another of the Principe,, 
and a third of the Triarii, compos'd a Cohors. Among theſe, 
one was fill d with ſome of the choiceſt Soldiers and Ce 
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taining the Honourable Title of Prima Cohors. We meet too 
with the Pretoria Cohors, inſtituted by Scipio Numantinus ; ſe- 
lected for the moſt part ſout of the Evocati, or Reformades, and 
oblig d only to attend on the Prætor, or General: And this gave 
original to the Prætoriani, the Life-guard of the Emperours. 
Ten Cohorts made up a Legion: 'The exact number of. Foot 


in ſuch a Battalion Romulus fix d at Three thouſand ; though 


Plutarch aſſures us, That after the reception of the Sabines into 


Rome, he encreas'd it to Six thouſand. The Common number 


afterwards, in the firſt times of the Free State, was Four thouſand : 
ln the War with Hannibal, it aroſe to Five thouſand. Aſter this, 
Tis probable they ſunk to about Four thouſand, or Four thouſand 
two hundred, again; which was the number in the time of Poly- 
bius. | FA | 

In the Age of Julius Ceſar, we don't find any Legions exceed- 
ing the Polhbian number of Men; and he himſelf _—_ ſpeaks 
of Two Legions, that did not make above Seven adn) be- 
tween them (a). 1 

The number of Legions kept in Pay together, was different, ac- 
cording to the various Times and Occaſions. During the Free State 
Four Legions were commonly fitted up every Year, and divi- 
ded between the Two conſuls: Yet in caſes of neceſſity, we ſome- 
times meet with no leſs than Sixteen or Eighteen in Livy. + 

Auguſtus maintain'd a Standing Army of Twenty three, or (as 
ſome will have it) of Twenty five Legions; but in after-times 
we ſeldom find ſo many. ANTS. 

They borrow'd their Names from the Order in which they were 
rais d, as Prima, Secunda , Tertia ; but becauſe it uſually hap- 
pen'd, that there were ſeveral Prime, Secundæ, &c. in ſeveral 
places, upon that account they took a ſort of Surname beſides, 
either from the Emperours who firſt conſtituted them, as Augu- 
ſta, Claudiana, Galbiana, Flavia, Ulpia, Trajana, Antoniana ; 
or from the Provinces which had been conquer'd chiefly by their 
Valour; as Parthica, Scythica, Gallica, Arabica, &c. Or from 
the Names of the particular Deities, for whom their Command- 
ers had an eſpecial Honou ; as Minervia, and Apollinaris: Or 
from the Region where they had their Quarters ; as Fretenſis, 
Cyrenica, Britannica, &c. Or ſometimes upon account of leſſer 
Accidents ; as Adjutrix, Martia, Fulminatrix, Rapax, &c. 


— — — 1 
— —  — * — 


(a) Commentar, lib. 5. 


CHAP, 


is underſtood as often as we meet with Legio cum ſuo equitat 
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HAP. VI. 
The Diviſion of the Cavalry, and of the Alles, 


THE Horſe requir to every Legion was Three hundred, 
divided into ten Turme, or Troops; Thirty to a Troop ; 
every Terms making Three Decuri, or Bodies of Ten Men. 


This number of Three hundred they term d juſtus Equitatus; and 


or Legio cum juſto equitatu. And though we now and then find 
a different number, as Two hundred, in a place or two of Li 
and Ceſar ; yet we mult ſuppoſe this alteration to have ba. 
ed from ſome extraordinary cauſe, and conſequently to be of no 
Authority againſt the common Current of Hiſtory. " 

The foreign Troops, under which we may now comprize the 
Socii and Auxiliaries, were not divided, as the Citizens, into Legi- 
ons; but firſt into Two great Bodies, term'd Alæ, or Cornua; 
and thoſe again into Companies uſually of the ſame nature with 
thoſe of the Romans: Though, as to this, we have little light 
in Hiſtory, as a matter of {mall importance. | 

We may further remark, That the Forces which the Romans 
borrow'd of the Confederate States, were equal to their own in 
Foot, and double in Horſe; though by diipoſing, and dividing 
them with great Policy and Caution, they prevented any Deſign 
that they Hin yon poſſibly entertain againſt the natural Forces: For 
about a third part of the foreign Horſe, and a fifth of the Foot, 
was ſeparated from the reſt, under the name of Extraordinarii; 
and a more choice Part of thoſe with the Title of Ablecti. 

In the time of the Emperours, the Auxiliary Forces were com- 
monly Honour'd with Name and Conſtitution of Legions; 
tough the more ancient Appellation of Alæ, Frompmny occurr. 

ey were calld Alæ, from their poſition in the Army; and 
therefore we muſt expect ſometimes to find the ſame Name appli- 
wy the Roman Soldiers, when they happen d to have the {ame 
QLATLONS. MI 
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C HAP. VII. 


The Officers in the Roman Army; and firſt of the 
Centurions and Tribunes ; with the Commanders 
of the Horſe, and of the Confederate Forces. 


I Military Officers may be divided, according to Lipſſuc, 
into proper and Common; the firſt preſiding over ſome par- 
ticular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunes, the other uſing an 
equal Authority over the whole Force, as the Legati and the Ge- 
neral 23" | ce 


We can't have a tolerable Notion of the Centzrions, without re- 
membring what has been already deliver d; That every one of 
the Thirty Manipuli in a Legion, was divided into Two Ord;-' 
nes, or Ranks ; and conſequently the Three Bodies of the Haſta- 
ti, Principes, and Triarii, into Twenty Orders apiece, as in- 
to Ten Manipuli. Now every Manipulus was allow'd Two Cen- 
turions, or Captains; One to each Order or Century: And 


to determine the point of Priority between them, they were cre- 


ated at two different Elections. The Thirty, who were made 
firſt, always took the Precedency of their Fellows, and there- 
f. commanded the Right hand Orders, as the others did the 

The Triarii, or Pilani, being eſteem'd the moſt Honourable, 
had their Centuriont elected firſt ; next to them the Principes, 
and afterwards the Haffati; whence they were calld primus & 
ſecundus Pilus, primus & ſecundus Princeps, Primus & ſecundus Ha- 
ſtatus ; and ſo on. - | | 

Here it may be obſerv'd, That primi ordines , is us'd ſome- 
times in Hiſtorians for the Centarions of thoſe Orders; and the 
lame Centurions are ſometimes ſtyld Princites Ordinum,and Prin- 
cipes Centurionum. | | 

We may take notice too, what a large Field there lay for Pro- 
motion; firſt through all the Orders of the Haſtati, then quite 
through the Principes ; and afterwards from the laſt Order of the 
Triarii, to the Primopilus,the moſt Honourable of the Centurions, 
and who deſerves to be particularly * . " IK, 
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This Officer, beſides his Name of Primopilus, went under the 
ſeveral Titles of Dux Legions, Præfectus Legionis, Primus Centu- 
riouum, and Primas Centurio; and was the Centurion of the 
Right-hand Order of the firſt Manipulus of the Triarians or Pila- 
v in every Legion. He preſided over ali the other Centurion; 
and, generally, gave the Word of Command in Exerciſes and 
Engagements by Order of the Tr154unes. Beſides this, he had the 
care of the Eagle, or chief Standard of the Legion: Hence 4. 
quile præeſſe is to bear the Dignity of Primopilus; and hence A. 
quila is taken by Pliny for the ſaid Office; and Juvenal ſeems to 


intimate the {ame : 


Ut locupletem Aquilam tibi Sexageſimus annus 
Adferat. Sat. 14. 


Nor was this Station only honourable, but very profitable too; 
for he had a ſpecial Stipend allow'd him, probably as much as 4 
Knight's Eſtate ; and when he left that Charge, was reputed 
equal to the Members of the Equeſtrian Order, bearing the Ti- 
tle of Primopilarius; in the fame manner as thoſe who had dil- 
charg'd the greateſt Civil Offices, were ſtyl'd ever after Conſula- 
res, Cenſor, Prætorii, Quæſtorii, and Aidilitii. 

The Badge of the Centurion's Office was the Yits or Rod, which 


they bore in their Hand, whence vitem poſcere imports the ſame 


as to ſue for a Centwrioz's Place. The Evocati too had the Pri- 
vilege of uſing the Vitz, as being in all reſpects rather ſuperiour 
to the Centurions. | 

As to the reaſon why this Rod ſhould be made of a Vine-branch, 
an old Scholiaſt upon Juvenal has a merry Fancy, that Bacchus 
made uſe of ſuch a Scepter in his Martial Expedition, and recom- 
mended the uſe of it to Poſterity. | 

Beſides the Centurions, every Manipulus had two Vexillarii or 
Enſigns; and every Centurion choſe two Optiones, or Succenturi- 
ones to be his Deputies or Lieutenants. 

The Tribunes owe their Name and Original to Romulus his In- 
ſtitution, when he choſe three Officers in chief of that nature, out 


of the three Tribes into which he divided his City. The num- 


ber afterwards encreas'd to fix in every Legion. They were cre- 
ated, as at firſt by the Kings, ſo afterwards by the Conſuls for 
ſome time, til about A. U. C. 393. When the People aſſum d 
this Right to themſelves: And tho in the War with Perſeus King 
of Macedon, this Privilege was regain'd by the Conſuls (a), yet we 


1 — — 


() Vide Liv. l. 42. 


find 


p 
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fnd that in the very ſame War, it quickly after return d to the Peo- 
ple (a). Tis probable, that ſoon after they divided this Power be- 


tween them, one half of the Tribunes being aſſign d by the Conſuls, 


the other half elected by the People. The former fort were term d 
Rufuli, or Rutili, becauſe one Rutilius Rufus preferr'd a Law in 
their behalf: The others Comitiati, becauſe they obtain d their Com- 
mand by the Publick Votes in the Comitia (H). They were ſome- 
times taken out of the Equeſtrian and Senatorian Orders: And in 
the time of the Cæſars molt (if not all) of the Tribunes ſeem to have 
been either Senators or Knights, Upon which account, they were 
divided into the Laticlavii, and the Anguſticlavii; the latus clavus 
A belonging to the former, and the anguſtus clavus to the 
atter. 

The buſineſs of the Tribunet was to decide all Controverſies in 
the Army; to give the Word to the Watch ; beſides the care of 
the Works and Camp, and ſeveral other Particulars which will 
fall under our notice upon ſome other occaſion. 


They had the Honour of prong a Gold-Ring in the ſame 


manner as the Equites ; and becauſe their Office was extremely 
defir'd, to encourage and promote as many as poſſible, their Com- 
mand laſted but fix Months: For the knowledge of both theſe 
Cuſtoms we are beholden to one Verſe of Juvenal, Sat. 7. 


Semeſtri vatum digitos circumligat auro. 
Every Turma, or Troop of Horſe had three Decurions, or Cap- 


tains of Ten; but he that was firſt elected, commanded the Troop, 
and the others were but his Lieutenants ; tho* every one of the 


Decurions had an Optio or Deputy under him. 


As to the Confederate or Foreign Forces, we are not certain 
how the ſmaller Bodies of them were commanded ; but it ſeems 
moſt probable, that the Romans generally marſhalFd them accord- 
ing to their own Diſcipline, and aſſign d them Officers of the ſame 


nature with thoſe of the Legions. But the two Alæ, or great 
Diviſions of the Allies, we are aſſur d had each a Præfect appoint- 


ed them by the Roman Conſul, who govern'd in the tame manner 
4% the Legionary Tribunes. 


— 


Gul 43. (b) Vide Aſeon. Pedian. in yvi 
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C HAP. VIII. 


The Legati, and the Imperator, or General, 


TH E Deſign of the Legati at their firſt Inſtitution, was not 

ſo much to Command as to Adviſe. The Senate Selecting 
ſome of the oldeft and moſt prudent Members to aſſiſt the Gene- 
ral in his Councils. Diony ſius call this The mo Honourable and 


Sacred Office among the Romans, bearing not only the Authority of 


a Commander, but withal the Sanity and Venerat ion of a Prieſt (a), 
And he and Polybius give them no other Name than Itpsrouray, 
Deter g ovyzsnu, Elders, or Elders and Counſellors. 

They were choſe commonly by the Con/uls ; the Authority of 
the Senate concurring with their Nomination : Tho' this was 
{ometimes lighted, or contradicted, as appears from Cicero, in his 
Orations for Sextus, and againſt Vat inius. 

They commanded in chief under the General, and manag d all 
Affairs by his Permiſſion ; whence Cæſar calls their Power Opera 
fiduciaria (b), And when the Conſul or Proconſul was abſent, they 
had the Honour of ufing the Faſces, and were intruſted with the 
{ame charge as the Officer whom they repreſented. 

As to the number of the Legati, we have no certainty ; but we 
may ſuppoſe this to have depended upon the Pleaſure of the Gene- 
ral, and upon the Nature and Conſequence of the Affair, in which 
they were engag'd : However we have tolerable Ground to aſſign 
One to every Legion. 

Under the Emperours there were two ſorts of Legati, Conſulares 
and Prætorii; the firſt of which commanded whole Armies, as the 
E perour's Lieutenant - Generals; and the other only particular 

gions. 

The General excell'd all other Officers, not only becauſe he 
had the chief Command of the whole Army, Horſe and Foot, Le- 
gions and Auxiliaries ; but eſpecially. as he was allow'd the Au- 
ſpicia, or the Honour of taking Omens, by help of the Diviners, 
which made a very ſolemn Ceremony in all Martial Expeditions. 


— 
2 — —— —— 


— 


(4) Dienyſ. Halicarn. l. 11. (b) Belle Civil. l. 2. 
. 2 Hence 
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Hence they were ſaid, gerere rem ſuis auſpitris, and ſuis diuis: 
This was moſt properly applicd, when they did not act in Perſon; 
as Suetoniut, When he reckons up the Conqueſts of Auguſtus, ex- 
preſſes himſelf, Domuit autem partim ductu, partim auſpiciis ſums, 


c (a). 

n (5) highly extolls the Wiſdom of the Romans in al- 
lowing their Generals unlimited Commiſſions, by which they 
were impower d to fight or not to fight; to aſſault ſuch a Town, 
or to march another way, without controll; the Senate reſerving 
to themſelves only the Power of making Peace and decreeing War, 
unleſs upon extraordinary occaſions. This was ſeveral times the 
cauſe of remarkable Victories, that in all probability had been 
otherwiſe prevented. Thus when Fabius Maximus had given the 
Tuſcans a conſiderable defeat at Sutrium, and entred on a Reſolu- 
tion to paſs the Ciminian Foreſt, a very dangerous and difficult 
Adventure; he never ſtaid to expect further Orders from Rome, 
but immediately march'd his Forces into the Enemies Country, 
and at the other ſide of the Foreſt, gave them a total overthrow. 
In the mean time, the Senate fearing he might venture on ſuch an 
hazardous Attempt, ſent the Tribunes of the Commons with other 
Officers, to deſire Fabius that he would not by any means think of 
ſuch an Enterprize ; but not arriving till he had effected his De- 
ſign, inſtead of hindring his Reſolution, they return d home with 
the joyful News of his s (c). 

The ſetting out of the General was attended with great Pomp 
and Superſtition. The Publick Prayers and Sacrifices for his Suc- 
ceſs being finiſſ d, he, habited in a rich Paludamentum, a Robe 
of Purple or Scarlet interwoven with Gold, begun his March out 
of the City, accompanied with a vaſt Retinue of all Sexes and 
Ages ; eſpecially if the Expedition were undertaken againſt any 
potent or renowned Adverſary; all Perſons being deſirous to ſee 
and follow with their Wiſhes, him on whom all their Hopes and 
Fortunes depended. 

[f it would not be too minute, we might add a Deſcription of 
the General's Led-horſes, with their rich Trappings of Purple and 
Cloath of Gold; ſuch as Dionyſius tells us they brought to honeſt 
Quintius the Dictator, in lieu of thoſe he had left with his Plough: 
Or as that of Pompey the Great, which Plutarch mentions to have 


been taken by the Enemy in the War with Serforius. 


The old Romans had one very Superſtitious Fancy in reference 


ä 


um. 


(a) Suet. in Aug. c. 21 (b) Machjavel's Diſcourſe en Liv. (e) Liv. l 9. 
| to 


and immediately ſpurr'd his Horſe into the thickeſt of the Ene- 
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to the General, that if he would conſent to be devoted or ſacrif- 
ced to Fupiter, Mars, the Earth, and the Infernal Gods ; all the 
Misfortunes which otherwiſe might have happen'd to his Party, 
would, by virtue of that pious Act, be transferr'd on their Ene- 
mies. This Opinion was confirm'd by ſeveral ſucceſsful Inſtan- 
ces, and particularly in the moſt renowned Family of the Decii; 
of whom, the Father, Son, and Grandſon, all devoted themſelves 
for the Safety of their Armies: The firſt being Conſul with ian. 
lius in the War againit the Latines; and perceiving the Left 
Wing, which he commanded, to give back, he call'd out to V. 
lerius the High Prieſt to perform on him the Ceremony of Conſe- 
cration, ( which we find deſcrib'd by Livy in his eighth Book) 


mies Forces, where he was kill'd, and the Roman Army gain d 
the Battel. His Son died in the ſame manner in the Tuſtan War, 
and his Grandſon in the War with Pyrrhus ; in both which, the 
Romans were ſucceſsful. Juvenal has left them this deſerv'd En- 
comium 1n his cighth Satyr : 


Plebeiæ Deciorum anime, plebeia fuerunt 
Nomina: pro totis Legionibus hi tamen, & pro 
Omnibus auxilis, atque omni pube Latina 
Sufficiunt Diis infernis Terræque Parent! ; 
Pluris enim Decii quam qui ſervantur ab illis, 


From a mean Stock the pious Decii came, 

Small their Eſtates, and Vulgar was their Name: 

Yet ſuch their Virtue, that their Loſs alone, 

For Rome and all our Legions could atone : 

Their Country's Doom they by their own retriev'd, 
Themſelves more worth than all the Hoſt they fav'd. 


Mr. Stepney. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Roman Arms and Weapons. 


OR the Knowledge of this Subject, we need notrake up 

with the common Diviſion into Offenſive and Defenſive, but 
rather rank them both together, as they belong'd to the ſeveral 
ſorts of Soldiers already. diſtinguiſh d. 

As to the Velites, their Arms were the Spaziſh Swords, which 
the Romans thought of the beſt Shape and Temper, and fitteſt for 
execution, being ſomething like the Turki/b Scymeitars, but more 
ſharp at the Point. 

Haſte, or Javelins, ſeven in number to every Man, very light 
and flender 

Parma, a kind of round Buckler, three Foot in Diameter, of 
Wood cover'd with Leather. 

Galea, or Galerus, a light Caſque for their Head, generally 
made of the Skin of tome wild Beait, to appear the more terrible. 
Hence Virgil, e 

Fulvoſque lupi de pelle galeros. 
and Propertius, 

Et galea hirſutd compta ſupina juba. 

t ſeems probable, that after the time when the Socii were ad- 
mitted into the Roman Legions, the particular Order of the Veli- 
tes was diſcontinued , and ſome of rhe youngeſt Soldiers were 
choſe out upon occaſion to skirmiſh before the main Body. Hence 
we find among the Light Forces in the times of the Emperours, the 
Cagittarii and Funditores, the Darters and Slingers, who never 
conſtituted any part of the proper Velites. And ſo before the In- 
ſtitution of the Vlites, we meet with the Rorarii, whom Salluſt 
cl Ferentarii, who pertorm'd the ſame Duty, with ſeveral ſorts 
ot Weapons. 

Sams aaa the like imployment to the Accex/7; but theſe 
were rather either Supernumerary Recruits, or a kind of Serjeants 
inthe more Antient Armies. A 1 

The Arms of the Haſtati, Principes and Triarii were in a great 
meaſure the ſame, and therefore Po/ybius has not divided them in 
is Deſcription, but ſpeaks of them all together. Thide 

| e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Their Sword was the ſame as that of the Velites; nor need we 
obſerve any thing more about it, only that the Roman Soldiers 
us'd commonly to wear it on their Right ſide, that it might not 
hinder their Shield, tho* they are often repreſented otherwiſe in 
ancient Monuments. | 

Their other Arms, worth our notice, were the Scut um, the Pi- 
lum, the Galea, and the Lorica. 

The Scutum was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being joined to- 
wo with little Plates of Iron, and the whole cover'd with 2 

ull's Hide: An Iron-plate went about it without, to keep off 
Blows, and another within, to hinder it from taking any damage 
by lying on the Ground: In the middle was an Iron- boſs or Un- 
60 jutting out, very ſerviceable to glance off Stones and Darts, and 
ſometimes to preſs violently upon the Enemy, and drive all before 
them. They are to be diftinguiſh'd from the C/ypez, which were 
leſs, and quite round, belonging more properly to other Nations; 
tho” for ſome little time, us'd by the Romans. The Scuta them- 
ſelves were of two kinds ; the Ovata, and the Imbricata ; the for- 
mer in a plain oval Figure; the other oblong, and bending in- 
ward, like half a Cylinder. Pohbius makes the &uta four Foot 
long, and Plutarch calls them Tedygess reaching down to the Feet 90 
And *tis very probable, that they cover d almoſt the whole Bo- 
dy, ſince in Livy we meet with Soldiers, who ſtood on the Guard, 
ſometimes {leeping with their Head laid on their Shield, having 
fix'd the other part of it on the Earth (6). 

The Pilum was a Miſſive Weapon, which in a Charge, they 
darted at the Enemy. It was commonly Four-{quare, but ſome- 
times round,compos'd of a piece of Wood about three Cubits long, 
and a ſlip of Iron of the ſame length, hooked and jagged at the 
end. They took abundance of care in joining the two Parts to- 

ether, and did it ſo artificially, that it ſhould ſooner break in the 
From it ſelf than in the Joint. Every Man had two of theſe Pila; 
and this number the Poets allude to: | 


Bina manu lato criſpans haſtilia ferro. Virg. En. 1. 


Que duo ſola manu geſtans acclivia mont! 
Fixeræt, intorquet jacula, Statius Thebaid, 2. 


c. Marius in the Cimbrian War, contriv'd theſe Pila after a new 


_—_____— A} 


— — — — — 


(a) Plig. in F. Amplio. (6) Lu, bb. 44. 


faſhion : 
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faſhion: For before where the Wood was join'd to the Iron, it was 
made faſt with two Iron-pins : Now Marius let one of them alone 
as it was, and pulling out the other, put a weak wooden Peg in 
its place; contriving it {o, that when twas ſtuck in the Enemies 
Shield, it ſhould not ſtand out- right as formerly; but the Wood- 
en Peg breaking, the Iron ſhould bend, and ſo the Javelin ſticking 
faſt by it's crooked Point, ſhould weigh down the Shield (a). 

The Galea was a Head-piece, or Morrion, coming down to 
his Shoulders, commonly of Braſs : Tho Plutarch tells us, that 
Camillus order'd thoſe of his Army to be Iron, as the ſtronger Me- 
tal(6). The lower part of this they call d Buccula, as we have it 
in Fuvenal : | 


—=——— Pratt de caſſide Buccula pendens. Sat. 10. 


A Chap-faln Beaver looſely hanging by 
The Cloven Helm ——>—— 


On the top was the Cri/ta, or Creſt ; in adorning of which the 
Soldiers, took great Pride. In the time of Po/ybius they wore Plumes 
of Feathers dyed of various Colours, to render themſelves beauti- 
ful to their Friends, and terrible to their Enemies, as the Turks 
do at preſent. But in moſt of the old Monuments we find the 
Creſts repreſented otherwiſe, and not much different from thoſe 
on the top of our Modern Head-pieces. Virgil mentions the 
Feathers ona particular Occaſion : | 


Cujut olerinæ ſurgunt de vertice penng. En. 10 


We he deſcribes Mezentius his Creſt, as made of a Horſe's 
ane ; | 


— Criſtaq; hirſutus equind, An. 7. 


But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creſt, thoſe 
of the Officers were more ſplendid and curious ; being uſually 
work'd in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite croſs the Helmet for 
diſtinction ſake. If we might ſpeak of thoſe of Forreign Com- 
manders, the Creſt of King Pyrrhus, as very ſingular, would de- 


lerve our Remark ; Which Plutarch deſcribes as made of two Goats 
Horns (c). 


1 


| (a) Plutarch, in Mario, (b) Idem in Camill. (c) Idem in Pyrrho. | 
) in io. (b) ; 7 9 The 
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| The Lorica was a Brigandine or Coat of Mail, generally made 
| . * 

i of Leather, and work'd over with little Hooks of Iron, and ſome. 
| times adorn'd with ſmall Scales of thin Gold; as we find in V- 


c gil: 

Loricam conſert am hamis. En. 2. 

And, 

. Nec duplici ſquamd hevics fidelis & auro. Fn. g. 


| Sometimes the Loricæ were a ſort of Linen Caſſocks, ſuch 2s 
Suetonius attributes to Galba, and like that of Alexander in Ply- 
zarch ; or thoſe of the Spaniſh Troops deſcrib'd by Polybius in his 
Account of the Battel of Canaæ. : 

The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a thouſand 
Drachms, inſtead of this Brigandine, wore a Pectorale, or Breaſt- 
Plate of thin Braſs, about twelve Fingers ſquare; and this, with 
what has been already deſcrib'd, rendred them compleatly arm- 
ed; unleſs we add Ocreæ or Greaves, which they wore on 
their Legs; which perhaps they borrow d (as many other Cuſtoms) 
from the Grecians, fo well known by the title of, 


»_ 2 —y— —— ee "Es — IG TE. 


— — toys Rö. 


In the elder times of the Romans their Horſe, us d only a round 
Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a couple of Javelins in 
| their Hands ; great part of their Body being left without defence. 
+ But as ſoon as they found the great Inconveniences to which they 

were hereby expos'd, they begun to arm themſelves like the Ge- 

j cian Horſe, or much like their own Foot, only their Shield was 

i a little ſhorter and ſquarer, and their Launce or Javelin thicker 

wow _— at each end, that if one miſcarried, the other mightbe 
rviceab le. 


0 CHAP. 


— . 


my: If they prevail 
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CHAP. X 
The Order of the Roman Army drawn up in Bat- 


talia. 


W HE N the Officers marſhall'd the Army in order to an En- 
gagement, the Haſtati were plac'd in the Front in thick and 
firm Ranks; the Principes behind them, but not altogether ſo 
cloſe ; and after them the Triarii, in ſo wide and looſe an Order, 
that, upon occaſion, they could receive both the Principes and the 
Haſtati into their Body, in any diſtreſs. The Velites, and in lat- 
ter times the Bow-men and Slingers, were not drawn up in this 
regular manner, but * of either before the Front of the Ha- 
ati, or ſcatter d up and down among the void ſpaces of the ſame 
Haſtati, or ſometimes plac'd in two Bodies in the Wings. But 
where-ever they were fix'd, theſe Light-Soldiers began the Com- 
bat skirmiſhing in flying Parties with the firſt Troops of the Ene- 
d, which very ſeldom happen d, they proſecu- 
ted the Victory; but upon a Repulſe, they fell back by the Flanks 
of the Army, or rallied again in the Rear. When they were retir'd, 
the Haſtati advanc'd againſt the Enemy; and in caſe they found 
themſelves over- power d, retiring ſoftly toward the Principes, fell 
into the Intervals of their Ranks, and together with them, re- 
new'd the Fight. But if the Principes and the Haſtati thus join'd 
were too weak to ſuſtain the Fury of the Battel, they all fell back 
into the wider Intervals of the Tiarii; and then all together be- 
ing united into a firm Maſs, they made another Effort, much 
more impetuous than any before: If this Aſſault proy'd ineffectual, 
the Day was entirely loſt as to the Foot, there being no farther 
Reſerves. 
This way of marſhalling the Foot; was exactly like the Order 
of Trees, which Gardiners call the Quincunx; which is admirably 
compar'd to it in Virgil (a): = hich 


Ut ſæpe ingenti bello cum longa cohortes 
Explicuit Legio, & campo ſtetit agmen aperto; 


(a) Georg. 3. 8 1 


«hree ſeveral Encountert, for the deciſton of one Battel; wheres: 
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DireFzq; acies, ac late fluctuat omnis 

Ere renidenti tellus, necdum horrida miſcent 
Prelia, fed dubius mediis Mars errat in armis. 
Omnia ſint paribus nnmeris dimenſa viarum. 

Non animum modò uti paſcat proſpectus inanem ; 
Sed quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus æquas 
Terra, neq; in vacuum poterunt ſe extendere rami. 


As Legions in the Field their Front diſplay, 

To try the Fortune of ſome doubtful wy 

And move to meet their Foes wirh ſober Pace , 

Strict to their Figure, tho? in wider Space 

Before the Battel joins, while from afar 

The Field yet glitters wirh the Pomp of War; 
And equal Mars, like an Impartial Lord, | 
Leaves all to Fortune, and the dint of Sword ; 

So let thy Vines in Intervals be ſer, EP 

But not their Rural Diſcipline forger. 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy ſpace, 

That their extremeſt Lines may ſcarce embrace. 

Nor this alone Yindulge a vaſt Delight, 

And make a pleaſing Proſpect for the Sight: 

But for the Ground it ſelf, this only way 

Can equal vigour to the Plants convey, 8 
Which crouded, want the room their Branches to diſplay. 


Mr. Dryden. 


And as the reaſon of that poſition of the Trees, is not only for 
Beauty and Eigure, but that every particular Tree may have room 


to ſpread its Root and Boughs, without entangling and hindring 


the reſt; ſo, in this ranking of the Men, the Army was not only 
fet out to the beſt advantage, and made the greateſt ſhow, but 
every particular Soldier had free room to uſe his Weapons, and to 
withdraw himſelf between the void ſpaces behind him, without 
occaſioning any confuſion or diſturbance. « 

The Stratagem of rallying thus three times, has been reck- 
ond almoſt the whole Art and Secret of the Roman Diſcipline; 
and twas almoſt impoſſible it ſhou'd prove unſucceſeful, if duly ob- 
jerv'd : For Fortune, in every Engagement, muſt have fail'd them 
three ſeveral times, before they could be routed : and the Enemy 
mult have had the Strength and Reſolution to overcome them in 
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moſt other Nations, and even the Grecians themſelves, drawing 


up their whole Army, as it were, into one Front, truſted them- 


ſelves and Fortunes to the Succeſs of a ſingle Charge. 

The Roman Cavalry was poſted at the two Corners of the Ar- 
my, like the Wings on a Body and fought ſometimes on Foot, 
ſometimes on Horſe-back, as occaſion requir'd, in the fame man- 
ner as our Dragoons. 'The Confederate, or Auxiliary Forces, 
compos d the Two Points of the Battel, and cover'd the whole 
Body of the Romans. 

As to the Stations of the commanders, the General commonly 
took up his Poſt near the middle of the Army, between the Prin- 
cipes and the Triarii, as the fitteſt place to give Orders equally to 
all the Troops. Thus Virgil diſpoſes of Turnus: ps, 


- Medio Dux agmine Turnus 
Vertitur Arma tenens. En. g. 


The Legati and the Tribunes were uſually poſted by him; unleſs 
the former were order d to Command the Wings, or the others 
ſome particular Part of the Army. 

The Centurions ſtood every Man at the Head of his Century to 
lead them up ; though ſometimes out of Courage and Honour, 
they expos d themſelves in the Vanof the Army: As Salluſt re- 
ports of Catiline, that he poſted all his choice Centurions, with 
the Evocati, and the Flower of the Common Soldiers, in the Front 
of the Battel. But the Primipili, or Chief Centurions, had the 
— to ſtand with the Tribunes, near the General's Per- 
on. N 

The common Soldiers were plac'd in ſeveral Ranks, at the 
diſcretion of the Centurions, according to their Age, Strength, 
and Experience ; every Man having three Foot ſquare allow'd 
him to manage his Arms in : And *twas moſt religiouſly obſerv'd 
in their Diſcipline, never to abandon their Ranks, or break their 
Order upon any account. 

But beſides the common Methods of drawing up this Army, 
which are ſufficiently explain'd by every Hiſtorian of any Note, 
there were ſeveral other very ſingular Methods of forming their 
. into odd Shapes, according to the nature of the Enemy's 

Y. 
Such as the Cuneus; when an Army was rang'd in the figure 
ofa Wedge, the moſt proper to pierce and break the — f 


Enemy. This was otherwiſe call d Caput porcinum, which in ſome 
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meaſure it reſembled. 

The Globus; when the Soldiers caſt themſelves into a firm round 
Body, practis d uſually in caſes of Extremity. 

The Forfex, an Army drawn up as it were into the form of a 
pair of Sheers. It ſeems to have been invented on purpoſe to re- 
ceive the Cuneus, in caſe the Enemy ſhou'd make uſe of that Figure: 
For while he endeavour'd to open, and as it were, to cleave their 
Squadrons with his Wedge, by keeping their Troops open like 
the Sheers, and receiving him in the middle, they not only hin- 
der'd the Damage deſign d to their own Men, but commonly cut 
the adverſe Body in pieces. 

The Turris, an oblong ſquare Figure, after the faſhion of a 
Tower, with very few Men in a File, and the Files extended to a 
great length. This ſeems of very ancient original, as being men- 
tion d in Homer: | | 


Ot Ss 7s Turyndy ogids abr ao lts. Il iad. V. 


The Serra, or Saw, when the firſt Companies in the Front of 
the Army, beginning the Engagement, ſometimes proceeded, and 
ſometimes drew back; ſo that by the help of a large Fancy, one 
might find ſome reſemblance between them and the Teeth of that 
Inſtrument. 
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CH AP, XI. 


The En oſuons and Colours; the Maſick ; the Word 
in Engagements; the Harangues of the Gene- 
ral, 


HERE are ſeveral things ſtill behind, relating to the Ar- 
my, very obſervable, before we come to the Camp and Di- 
ſcipline; fuch as the Enfigns, the Muſick, the Word or Sign, in 
Engagements, and the Harangues of the General. 
As to the Enſigns, they were either proper to the Foot, or to the 
Horſe. Enſigns belonging to the Foot, were either the common 
one the whole Legion, or the particular ones of the ſeveral Ma- 
wiputn, 
"The common Enfign of the whole Legion, was 'an Eaple of 
Gold or Silver, fix d on the top of a Spear, holding a Thunder- 
bolt in his Talons, as ready to deliver it. That this was not pe- 
culiar to the Romany, is evident from the Teſtimony of Xewophon; 
who informs us, That the Royal Enſign of Cyrus was a golden 
Eagle ſpread over a Shield, and faſtned ona Spear; and that the 
fame was ſtill usd by the Perſian Kings (a). 

What the Enſigns of the Mawipub: formerly were, the very 
Word points out to us; for, as Ovid expreſſes it; 


Pertica ſuſpenſos portabat longa Maniplos, 
Unde Maniplaris nomina miles habet. 


Manipu lus properly ſignifying a wiſp of Hay, ſuch as in ruder 
times the Soldiers carried on a Pole for an Enſign. 

But this was in the ruſtick Age of Rome ; afterwards they made 
uſe of a Spear with a tranſverſe piece on the top, almoſt like a 
Croſs ; and ſometimes with a Hand on the top, in alluſion to 
Manipulus ; below the tranſverſe part was faſtned one little orbi- 
cular Shield, or more, in which they ſometimes placed the fmal- 
ler Images of the Gods, and in latter times of the Emperours. 
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Auguſtus order daa Globe faſtned on the head of a Spear to ſerye 
for this Uſe, in token of the Conqueſt of the whole World. 

The Envgn of the Horſe was not ſolid as the others, but: 
Cloth almoſt like our Colours, ſpreading on a Staff: On theſe 
were commonly the Names of the Emperours, in Golden or Pur. 
ple Letters, 

The religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enſigns, was extrz- 
ordinary; they worſhipp'd them, ſwore by them, and incurred 
certain death if they loſt them. Hence twas an uſual Stratagem 
in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders to ſnatch the En- 
figns out of the Bearers Hands, and throw them among the Troops 
of the Enemy,knowing that their Men wou'd venture the extream- 
eſt Danger to recover them. 

As for the ſeveral kinds of Standards and Banners, introducd 
by the later Emperours, juſt before Chriſtianity, and afterwards, 
they do not fall under the preſent Enquiry, which is confin d to 
the more flouriſhing and vigorous Ages of the Common: wealth, 

The Romans us d only Wind-muſick in their Army; the In- 
ſtruments which ſerv'd for that purpoſe, may be diſtinguiſſid into 
the Tube, the Cornua, the Bucciuæ, and the Litui. 

The TIuba is ſuppos d to have been exactly like our Trumpet, 
running on wider and wider in a direct Line to the Orifice. 

The Cornua were bent almoſt round; they owe their Name 
and Original to the Horns of Beaſts, put to the ſame uſe in 
the ruder Ages. a 

The Bucciunæ ſeem to have had the ſame riſe, and may derive 
their Name from Bos and Cano. "Tis very hard to diſtinguiſh 
theſe from the Cornua, unleſs they were ſomething leſs, and, not 

uite ſo crooked : Yet tis moſt certain, that they were of a dit- 
rent Species ; becauſe we never read of the Cornua, in uſe with 
the Watch, or Sentinels, but only theſe Buccinæ. 

The Litui were a middle kind between the Cornua, and the Tu- 
E., being almoſt ſtraight, only a little turning in at the top, like 
the Lituus, or ſacred Rod of the Augur, whence they borrowd 
their Name. | 

Theſe Inſtruments being all made of Braſs, the Players on them 
went under the Name of Ænueatores, beſides the particular Terms 
of Twbicines, Cornicines, Buccinatores, &c. and there ſeems to have 
been a ſet number aſſign'd to every Manipulus and Turma, beſides 
ſeveral of a higher Order, and common to the whole Legion. In 

a Battel, the Former took their Station by the Enſign, or Colours, 
of their particular Company, or Troop: The others — 
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the Chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the General and Prime Offi- 
cers; and when the Alarm was to be given, at the Word of the 
General, theſe latter began it, and were follow'd by the common 
Sound of the reſt, diſpers d through the ſeveral parts of the Ar- 


57 

Beſides this Claſſicum, or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a general 
Shout at the Firſt Encounter (a), which in later Ages they call'd 
Barritus, from a German Original. i 

This Cuſtom ſeems to have riſen from an Inſtinct of Nature, and 
is attributed almoſt to all Nations that engag'd in any Martial A- 
&ion ; as by Homer to the Trojans; by Iacitus to the Germans; 
by Livy to the Gauls; by Quintus Curtius to the Macedonians and 
Perſians ; by Thucydides, Plutarch, and other Authors, to the 
Grecians, Polygnus honours Par with the invention of the De- 
vice, when he was Lieutenant-General to Bacchus in the Indi- 
an Expedition; and, it ſo, we have a very good Original for the 
Terrores Panici, or Panic“ Fears, which might well be the con- 
ſequence of ſuch a diſmal and ſurprizing Clamour. The Ro- 
mans made one addition to this Cuſtom, at the ſame time claſh- 
ing their Arms with great violence, to improve the Strength 
and Terrour of the Noiſe. This they calld concuſſeo Armo- 
rum. 

Our famous Milton has given us a noble Deſcription of it, as 
us'd by the Rebel-Angels after their Leader's Speech for the re- 
ne wing of the War: 


* 


He ſpake: And to confirm his Words, out flew 
Millions of Flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
Of mighty Cherubims ; the ſudden Blaze 

Far round illumin'd Hell : Highly they rag'd 

Againſt the Higheſt, and Fierce with graſped Arms, 
Claſh'd on their Sounding Shields, the dinn of War, 
Hurling defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 


- 
* 4 


Parad. Loft. B. I. 


The Signs of Battel, beſides the Claſcum, were either a Flag, 
or Standard, erected for that purpoſe, which P/utarch, in two 
ſeyeral places, calls a Purple Robe; or more properly iome Word 


* r 
8 


* * 


(a) Vid. A. Gell, Neft. Attic. lib. 1 cap. 11. 
D d or 
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or Sentence communicated by the General to the Chief Officers, 
and by them to the whole Army. This commonly contain'd ſome 
good Omen; as, Felicitas, Libertas, Vittoria, Fortuna Ceſary, 
and the like; or elſe the Name of ſome Deity, as Julius Ceſar 
us d Venus Genetrix; and Auguſtus, Apollo. The old Trſera put 
to this uſe, ſeems to have been a ſort of Tally, deliver d to every 
Soldier to diſtinguiſh him from the Enemy; and perhaps on that 
they us'd to inſcribe {ome particular Word, or Sentence, which 
afterwards they made ule of without the Tally. 

One great Encouragement which the Soldiers receiv'd in their 
entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue of the Ge- 
neral; who upon the undertaking an Enterprize, had a Throne 
- erected with green Turf, ſurrounded with the Faſces, Enſigns, 
and other Military Ornaments; from whence he addreſs'd him- 
ſelf to the Army, put them in mind of the noble Atchievements 
of their Anceſtors, told them their own Strength, and explain d 
to them the Order and Forces of rhe Enemy; raiſing their Hopes 
with the glorious Rewards of Honour and Victory, and diſſipa- 
ting their Fears by all the Arguments that a natural Courage and 
Eloquence could ſuggeſt: this was term d Allocutio. Which 
Cuſtom, tho now laid aſide as antiquated and uſeleſs, yet is highly 
commended in the ancient Diſcipline, and without doubt has been 
often the cauſe of extraordinary Succeſſes, and the means of ſtifling 
Sedition, hindring raſh Action, and preventing many unfortunate 
Diſorders in the Field. 


_—y — — = 


CHAP, XIL 


The Form and Diviſon of the Roman Cant. 


T HE Romans were more exact in nothing than in forming 
their Camp; and two very great Commanders, Philip of 
Macedon, and King Pyrrhus, upon view of their admirable Or- 
der and Contrivance herein, are reported to have expreſs'd the 
greateſt Admiration imaginable of the Roman Art, and to have 
thought them more than Barbarians, as the Grecians term'd all 
People beſides themſelves. | 
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Before we take a particular Proſpect of the Camp, we had 
beſt diſtinguiſh between the Caſtra Æſtiva, and Caſtra Hiberna: 
The former were ſometimes light and moveable, ſo that they 
might be ſet up or took down in a Night, and then they call d 
them ſimply Caſtra. At other times, when they defign'd to con- 
tinue long in their Encampments, they took more pains to furtifie 
and regulate them, for the Convenience and Defence of their 
Men; and then they term'd them Caſtra Stati va, 

As for the Hiberna, or Winter- Quarters, they were common- 
ly taken up in ſome City or Town, or elſe ſo built, and con- 
triv'd as to make almoſt a Town of themſelves. And hence 
the Antiquarians obſerve, That the Modern Towns whoſe Names 
end in ceſter, were originally theſe Cara Hiberna of the Ro- 
Mans. 

The Figure of the Roman Camp was Four- ſquare, divided in- 
to two chief Partitions, the Upper and the Lower. In the Up- 
per Partition, were the Pavilion of the General, and the Lodg- 
ments of the chief Officers: In the Lower, were diſpos'd the 
Tents of the common Soldiers, Horſe and Foot. 

The General's Apartment, which they call d Prætorium (be- 
cauſe the ancient Lat ines ſtybd all their Commanders Prætores, 
ſeems to have been of a round Figure: The chief Parts of it 
were the Tribuxal, or General's Pavilion; the Augurale (ct aſide 
for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religious Uſes; the Apart- 
ments of the young Noblemen, who came under the care of the 
General, to inform themſelves in the Nature of the Countries, 
and to gain ſome Experience in Military Affairs: Theſe Gen- 
> had the honourable Title of Imperatoris Contuberna- 

s, Gon 
On the Right ſide of the Prætorium, ſtood the Quæſtorium aſ- 
ſigr d to the, Quæſtor, or Treaſurer of the Army; and hard by 
the Forum, ſerving not only for the ſale of Commodities, but alſo 
tor the meeting of Councils, and giving Audience to Ambaſſadors ; 
This is ſometimes call'd Quintana. 

On the other ſide of the Prætorium were lodg'd the Legati, 
or Lieutenant-Generals ; And below the Prætorium, the Tribunes 
took up their Quarters by fix and ſix, oppoſite to their pro- 
per Legions, to the end they might the better govern and inſpect 

em. | 

The Præfecti of the Forreign Troops were lodg'd at the ſides 
of the Tribunes, over-againft their reſpective Wings: Behind 
theſe were the Lodgments of the Evecet;, and then thoſe of the 
Extraordinaris and Able; equites, Jos concluded the higher 
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Between the two Partitions was included a Spot of Ground 
about an hundred Foot in length, which they call'd Principia, 
where the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and (perhaps) the 
chief Enfigns were fix'd ell together. 

The middle of the lower Partition, as the moſt Honourable 
Place, was aſlign'd to the Roman Horle ; and next to them were 
quarter'd the Triari, then the Princzpes ; cloſe by them the Ha. 
ſlati; afterwards the Forreign Horle ; and in the laſt place the 
Foreign Foot. 

But the Form and Dimenſions of the Camp, can't be ſo well 
deſcrib d any other way as in a Table, where they are expos'dto 
view. However we may remark two great pieces of Policy in 
the way of diſpoſing the Confederate Forces: For in the fir 
place, they divided the whole Body of Foreigners, placing part 
in the higheſt Partitionof the Camp, and part in the lower; and 
then the matter was order'd ſo, that they ſhould be ſpread in thin 
Ranks round the Troops of the State: ſo that the latter, poſleſl: 
ing the middle ſpace, remain'd firm and ſolid, while the others 
were Maſters of very little ſtrength , being ſeparated ſo valt a 
_—_— from one anc:her, and lying juſt on the Skirts of the 

rmy. 

The Romans fortified their Camp with a Ditch and Pa- 
rapet, which they term'd Foſſa and Vallum; in the laſt, ſome 
diſtinguiſh two Parts, the Agger and the Sudes, The Agger 
was no more than the Earth caſt up to form the Vallum; 
and the Sudes were a ſort of wooden Stakes to ſecure and 
ſtrengthen it. | 


TY 


CHAP. XIII, 


Of the Duties, Works, and Exerciſes of the Solaters, 


HE Duties and Works of the Soldiers conliſted chiefly in 
1 their Watches and Guards, and their diligence in caſting up 
Intrenchments and Ramparts, and ſuch other laborious Services, 
The Watches and Guards were divided into the Excubiæ, and 
the Vgiliæ: The firſt kept by Day, the other by Night. As 
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As to the Excubiæ, they were kept either inthe Camp, or at the 
Gates and Intrenchments. For the former there was allow'd a 
whole Manipulus to attend before the Prætorium; and four Sol- 
diers to the Tent of every Tribune. 

The Tyiarii, as the moſt honourable Order, were excus'd from 
the ordinary Watches; yet being plac'd exactly oppoſite to the 
Eguites, they were oblig d to have an Eye over their Horſes. 

The Excubiæ, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the Intrench- 
ments they properly call'd Stationes, There ſeem to have been 
aſſign d one Company of Foot and one Troop of Hotſe to each of 
the Four Gates every Day. And *twas a moſt unpardonable 
Crime to deſert their Poſt, or to abandon their Corps of Guards. 
The excellency of the Roman Diſcipline in this particular, has ap- 

d on many occaſions to their great Honour, and to the bene- 
fit of their Affairs. To Wn one inſtance : Atthe Siege of Agri- 
g-ntum in Sicily, in the firſt Punick War, when the Roman Guards 
had diſpers'd themſelves abroad a little farther than they ought 
into the Fields for Forage ; and the Carthaginians, laying hold 
on the opportunity, made a vigorous Sally from the Town, and 
in all probability would have forc'd the Camp; the Soldiers, 
who had careleſly neglected their Duty, being ſenſible of the ex- 
treme Penalty — had incurr'd ; reſolv'd to repair the Fault by 
ſome remarkable Behaviour;and accordingly rallying together, they 
not only ſuſtain'd the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they were 
far inferiour in number, but in the end made fo great a flaugh- 
ter among them, as compelPd them to retreat to their Works, 
when they had well-nigh forc'd the Roman Lines (4). 

The Night-guards aſlign'd to the General and Tribunes, were 
of the ſame nature as thoſe in the Day. But the proper Vigiles 
were four in every Manipulus, keeping Guard three Hours, and 
then reliey'd by four others: So that there were four Sets in a 
Night, according to the four Watches, which took their Name 
from this Cuſtom. (2 20 eee en 8 

The way of ſetting this nightly Guard, was by a Tally or Te/- 
ſera, with a particular Inſcription given from one Centurion to 
another quite through the Army, till it came again to the Tri- 
bune who at firſt deliver'd it. Upon the —_— of this, the Guard 
was immediately ſet. The Perſon deputed to carry the T2. 


ſera from the Tribunes to the Centurions was call'd Teſſere- 
rius, | | 


(a) Vide Polyb, lib. 1. 
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But becauſe this was not a ſufficient regulation of the Buſineſs, 
they had the Circuitio Vigilum, or 2 viſiting the Watch, perform. 
ed commonly about four times in the Night, by ſome of the Horſe. 
Upon extraordinary occaſions, the Tribunes and Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerals, and ſometimes the General himſelf, made theſe Circuits 
8 Perſon, and took a ſtrict view of the Watch in every Part of the 

amp. | | 

Livy (a). when he takes an occaſion to compare the Maceds- 
nian with the Rowan Soldiers, gives the latter particularly the 
preference, for their unwearied labour and patience in carrying 
on their Works. And that this was no mean Encomium, appears 
from the Character Polybizs {b) has beſtow'd on the Macedonians, 
that ſcaree any People endur'd Hardſhips better, or were more pa- 
tient of Labour, whether in their Fortifications or Encampments, 
or in any other painful and hardy Employment incident to the 
Life of a Soldier. There is no way of ſhewing the excellency of 
the Romans in this Affair, but by giving ſome remarkable Inſtan- 
ces of the Military Works; and we may be fatished with an ac- 
2 of ſome of them, which occur under the Conduct of Julius 
C ſar. 

When he beſieg'd a Town of the Atuatici in Callia, he begin 
it with a Rampart twelve Foot high , and as many broad; 
ſtrengthning it with a vaſt number of wooden Forts; the whole 
Compaſs included fifteen Miles: And all this he fini{h'd with 
ſuch wonderful Expedition, that the Enemy were oblig'd to con- 
fels, they thought the Romans were aſſiſted in theſe Attempts by 
ſome Supernatural or Divine Power (c). 

At another time, in an Expedition againſt the Helvetii in the 
ſame Country, with the aſſiſtance only of one Legion, and ſome 
Provincial Soldiers, he raisd a Wall nineteen Miles long, and 
2 Foot high, with a Ditch proportionable to defend it 

More remarkable than either of theſe were his Fortifications 
before Alfa, or Alexia in Burgundy, deſcrib'd by himſelf at large 
in his ſeventh Book; by which he protected his Army againſt 
fourſcore thouſand Men that were in the Town, and two hun- 
dred and forty thouſand Foot, and eight thouſand Horſe that 
were arriv'd to the aſſiſtance of the Enemy (e). | 

But his moſt wonderfull Performance of this nature, were the 
Works with which he ſhut up Pompey and his Army in Pyrrachi- 


„ —— — 
—_— 


(a) L. 9, GZ. g.(c) Ceſar de Bell. Gall. I. 2. c. 8. (i) Lam, Bell. Gal: 
(e) 4b. I. 7. 4 
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im, reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus elegantly deſcri- 
bed by 'Lucen, Lib. 6. PE 


Franguntur montes, planumque per ardua Cæſar 
Ducit opus: pandit foſſas, turritaque ſummis 
Diſponit Caſtell jugis, magnoque receſſu 
Amplexus fines, ſaltu, nemeroſaque teſqua, 

Et ſilvas, vaſtaque feras indagine clauatt : 

Non deſunt Campi; non defunt pabula Magno 
Caſtraque Ceſareo circumaatus aggrre mutat, Ce. 


Vaſt Cliffs beat down, no more Oer- ook the Main, 
And levell'd Mountains form a wondrous Plain: 
Unbounded Trenches with high Forts fecure . 

The ſtately Works, and ſcorn a Rival Power. 
Woods, Foreſts, Parks, in endleſs Circuits join d, 
With ſtrange Encloſures cheat the Savage kind. 

Still Pompey's Foragers ſecure may range ; 

Still he his Camp, without confinement, change. 


The Exerciſes of their Body were, Walking, Running, Leap- 
ing, Vaulting, and Swimming. The firſt was very ſerviceable 
upon account of tedious Marches, which were ſometimes of ne- 
ceſſity to be undertaken ; the next to make them give a more 
violent Charge on the r and the two laſt for climbing 
the Ramparts and paſſing the Ditches. The Vaulting belong- 
ed properly to the Cavalry, and is ſtill own'd as uſeful as e- 
ver. | | | 
2 Exerciſes of their Arms Lipſas divides into Palaria and 

matura. | | 

The Exercitia ad Palum, or Palaria, were perform'd in this 
manner: They ſet up a great Poſt about fix Foot high, ſuita- 
ble to the Stature of a Man ; and this the Soldiers -were wont to 
alail with all Inſtruments of War, as if it were indeed a real 
Enemy; learning upon this, by the aſſiſtance of the 'CampidoFores, 
how to place their. Blows a- right. Juvenal brings in the very 
Women affecting this Exerciſe : | 


Vel quis non vidit vulnera Pali 


Vem cavat aſſiduis ſudibur, ſcutoque laceſſit * Sat. 6. 


Wha 
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Who has not ſeen them, when without a Bluſh, 
Againſt the Poſt their Wicker-Shields they cn 
Flouriſh the Sword, and at the Plaſtron puſh ?- 


Armatura conſiſted chiefly in the Exerciſes perform'd with all 
manner of miſſive Weapons; as throwing of the Spear or Jaye. 
lin, ſhooting of Arrows, and the like; in which the Thrones, or 
new liſted Men, were train d with great care, and with the eve. 
2 — Juvenal may perhaps allude to this Cuſtom in his 

yr: 


Tu ſcabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit 
Qui tegitur parm & galed, metuenſque flagelli 
Diſert ab hirſuto jaculum torquere Capello. 


Io you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh Fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young Soldiers at their Exerciſings gnaw, 
Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart, 

And under Rods of rough Centurions ſmart. 


Mr. Dryden, 


Nor did the common Soldiers only practiſe theſe Feats, but the 
Commanders themſelves often ſet them an Example of Induſtry, 
and were very eminent for their Dexterity in Performances of 
this nature. I hus the famous Scipio is deſcrib'd by Silius Italicus: 


Tpſe inter medios venture ingentia laudis 

Signa dabat, vibrare ſudem, tranſmittere ſaltu 

Murales foſſas, undoſum frangere nando 

Indutus t horaca vadum, ſpectacula tantæ 

Ante acies virtutis erant ; ſæpè alite planta 

Ilia perfoſſum, & campi per aperta volantem 

Ipſe pedes præ vortit equum : ſæpe arduus idem 
Caſtorum ſpatium & ſaxo tranſmiſit & haſta. Lib. 8. 


Among the reſt the noble Chief came forth, 

And ſhew'd glad Omens of his future worth. 

High o'er his Head, admir'd by all the Brave, 

He brandiſh'd in the Air his threatning Staff; 

Or leap'd the Ditch, or ſwam the ſpacious Moat, 

Heavy with Arms, and his embroyder'd Coat. 

Now fiery Steeds, tho? ſpurr'd with Fury on, 

On Foot he challeng'd, and on Foot out- run. wWhi 
p | 0 
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While croſs the Plain he ſhap'd his airy Courſe 

Flew to the Goal, and ſham'd the generous Horſe. 

Now pond'rous Stones, well poiz'd, with both his Hands 
Above the wondring Crow'd unmoy'd he ſends ; 

Now croſs the Camp aims his long Aſhen Spear, 

Which o'er ten thouſand Heads flies finging thro? the Air. 


Thus have we taken a ſhort view of the chief Duties, Works, 
and Exerciſes of the Soldiers ; but we muſt not forget their con- 
ſtant Labour and Trouble of carrying their Baggage on their 
Shoulders in a March; this was commonly ſo heavy a, Burden, 
and ſo extremely tireſom, that Virgil calls it injuſtus faſcit. Georg. 3. 


Non ſecus ac patriis acer Roma 111 in ar mis 
Injuſto ſub faſce viam dum carpit, & ante 
Hoſti expect at um poſitis ſtat in ordine caſtris. 


Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Rome 
Their long laborious Marches overcome; 
Bending with unjuſt Loads they chearly go, 
And pitch their ſuddain Camp before the Foe. 


Mr. Dryden - 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Soldiers Pay. 


T HE Roman Pay conſiſted of three Parts, Money, Corn 
and Cloaths. 


dred Years together the Army ſerv'd gratis, and at their ow1 
Charge ; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be eſtabliſh 
ed, it was no more than two Oboli; a Day to the common Foot 
and to the inferiour Officers, and the Centurions four Obo/; ; tc 
the Horſe a Drachma apiece. *Tis probable, that the Tribunes 
receiy d what was counted very conſiderable (tho? Polybius is ſi- 
lent in this matter) ſince in ſeyeral Authors, we find a large Sa- 
lary expreſs'd by a Metaphor taken from a Tribune's Stipend : 
a Thus Juvenal particularly: A | | 
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_ Alter enim, quantum in Legione Tribuni | 
Accipiunt, donat Calvinz vel Catienæ. Sat. 3. 


For Yother wealthy Rogue can throw away 
Upon a ſingle Girl a Tribune's Pay. 


Yet Lipſius has conjectur d, from very good Authority, that it 
could Rn yes more than four times the ordinary Stipend, or a 
Drachma and two Obol:. „ ox, 

And theſe were all ſuch mean Conſiderations, that Livy had 
very good Reaſon for his Remark: Nulla unquam Reſpublica 
fuit in quam tam ſeræ avaritia luxuriaq; immigraverint, nec uli 
tantus ac tam diu paupertati ac parcimoniæ honos fuit (a). Never 
was there any State or Kingdom in which Avarice and Luxury ſo late 
gain d a Head, or where honeit Poverty and Frugality continu d lone- 
er in Eſteem and Veneration. 

Julius Ceſar was the firſt that made any conſiderable alteration 
in this Affair; who, as Suetonius affirms, doubled the Legionary 
Pay for ever. 

Auguſtus ſetled anew Stipend rais'd to ten Afes a Day; and the 
following Emperours made ſuch large Additions,that in the time of 
Domitian, the ordinary Stipend was twenty five Aſſes per Diem. 

The Officers whom they receiv'd the Money from, were the 
Quæſtors; or rather the Tribuni Ararii , who were a diſtinct $0- 
ciety from the former, and who (as Yoſſius (5) has ſettled the 
Point) were commiſſion d to take up Money of the Queſtors to 

pay off the Army. But it is probable, that being many in num- 
per, as they are conſtantly repreſented in Hiſtory, they had ſome 
other Buſineſs beſides this given them in charge. Calvin the 
Civilian ſays, That they had the ſuperviſal of all the Money 
coin d in the City, as the Qu@Fors took care of the Taxes coming 
in from the Provinces (c). | 

Beſides the Pay receiv'd in Money, we read of Corn and Cloaths 
often given to the Soldiers: But Polybius aſſures us, That the 
Quæſtor always ſubtracted ſome part of their Pay on that account: 
And Plutarch, among the popular Laws of C. Gracchus, makes 
him the Author of one, ordaining, That the Soldiers ſhould be 
cloath'd at the Expence of the State, without the leaſt diminution 
of their Stipend. The Wheat allow d to the Foot was every Man 
four Modii a Month, to the Horſe two Modii, and ſeven of Barley. 


| Ov) In Eym. Lin, Lat, in Yo. Trib. (c) Calv. Jur. in Vo. Trib 
ar. 
| Ic 
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It was common for the Soldiers, eſpecially in the time of the 
{ric Diſcipline, to prepare their Corn themſelves for their own 
uſe; and therefore ſome carried Hand-Mills about with them, to 
orind it with; others pounded it with Stones; and this haſtil | 
bak'd upon the Coals, very often furniſh'd them with a Meal, 
which they made upon Tables of Turf, with no other Drink 
than bare Water, or what they call'd Poſca, Water ſharpen'd with 
a mixture of Vinegar. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the Military Puniſhments. 


- = nw nn ———_ * 


HE Puniſhments us d in the Camp, were ſuch as reach'd 
either the Offender's Body's, Credit, or Goods. The Cor- 
poral Puniſhment were uſually _—_— with the Vites, or Rods, 
or baſtinading with the Fuſtes: The laſt, tho' allready reckon'd 
up, among the Civil Puniſhments which did not touch the Life 
of the Malefactor; yet in the Camp it was for the moſt part Ca- 
pital, and was perform'd after this manner. The convicted Per- 
ſon being brought before the Tribune, was by him gently ſtruck * 
over the Shoulders with a Staff: After this, the Criminal had li- 
berty to run, but at the ſame time the reſt of the Soldiers had li- 
berty to kill him if they could : So that being perſecuted with 
Swords, Darts, Stones, and all manner of Weapons on every Hand, 
he was preſently diſpatch d. This Penalty was incurr'd, by ſtealing 
any np, Yew of the Camp; by giving falſe Evidence; by aban- 
doning their Poſt in a Battel ; by pretending falſely to have done 
ſome great 8 out of hopes of a Reward; by fighting without 
the GeneraPs Order; by loſing their Weapons; or by aggravating a 
Misdemeanour leſs than either of theſe, by repeating it three times. 
If a great number had offended, as in running from their Oo- 
lours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common way of 
proceeding to Juſtice was by Decimation, or putting all the Cri- 
minal's Names together in a Shield or Veſſel, and drawing them 
out by Lot ; every Tenth Man being todie without Reprieve,com- 
monly in the manner juſt now deſcrib'd ; ſo that by this means, tho” 
all were notalike ſenſible of the Puniſhments ; yetall were frighted 
into Obedience. In later Authors, we meet ſometimes with Viceſima- 
io, and Centeſimat io, which Words ſufficiently explain . 
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The Punihments which reached no farther than their Credit j 
expoſing them to publick Shame, were ſuch as theſe : Degri 
ding them from a higher Station to a lower; giving them a ſe 
quantity of Barley inſtead of Wheat; ungirding them, and taking 
away their Belt; making them Stand all Supper-time, while the 
reſt ſat down; and ſuch other little Marks of Diſgrace. 

Beſides theſe, Agel/zus has recorded a very ſingular Puniſhment, 
by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment concerning the o- 
riginal of this Cuſtom, is to this purpoſe : He fanſies, that in elder 
times, this us'd to be 3 to the drowſy and ſuggiſh Soldiers, 
rather as a Medicinal Remedy than a Puniſhment ; and that in after 
Ages it might have been applied in moſt other Faults, upon this 
Conſideration, That all thoſe who did not obſerve the Rules of 
their Diſcipline, were to be look'd upon as ſtupid or Mad; and 
for Perſons in thoſe Conditions, Blood-letting is commonly ſucceſs. 
full (a). But becauſe this reaſon is hardly ſatisfactory, the great 
Critick Muretus has oblig'd us with another, believing the deſign 
of this Cuſtom to have been, That thoſe mean-ſpirited Wretches 
might loſe that Blood with ſhame and diſgrace, which they dar 
not ſpend _ and honourably in the Service of their Country (6) 

As for the Puniſhments relating to their Goods and Money, the 
Tribunes might for ſeveral Faults impoſe a Fine on the Del 
quents, and force them to give a Pledge, in caſe they could not 
Pay: Sometimes too they {top'd the Stipend ; whence they were 

I'd, by way of reproach, Are dirut:, 


Y Agel. l. Io. c. 8. ( Aut. V ariar. Left. I. 13: c. 20, 


ä 


6 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Military Rewards. 


B U T the Encouragements of Valour and Induſtry were muc 
more confiderable, than the Proceedings againſt the contra 
Vices. The moſt conſiderable (not to ſpeak of the Promotion trot 
one Station to another, nor of the Occaſional Doxatives in Mone] 
diſtinguiſh'd by this Name from the Largeſſes beſtow'd on t 
Common People, and term'd Congiaria) were firſt the dona 1 
peratoria, ſuch as 

The Haſta pura, a fine Spear of Wood without any Iron on it 
ſuch an one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the Sixth of the nei 


Ile, vides ? purd juvenis qui nititur kaſta. 


lrona Julla ri. 


* 
Caftrenſts IN 
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This Preſent was uſually beſtow'd on him, who in ſome little 
Skirmiſh had kill'd an Enemy, engagi him Hand to Hand. 
They were reckon'd very Honourable Gifts, and the Gods are 
commonly repreſented with ſuch Spears, on the old Coins. Mr. 
Walker derives hence the Cuſtom of our great Court-Officers car- 
rying White Rods or Staves, as Enſigns of their Places. 

The Armille, a ſort of Bracelets, given upon account of ſome 
eminent Service, only to ſuch as were born Romans. 

The Torques, Golden and Silver-Collars, wreath'd with curious 
Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars to the Auxili- 
aries, and the Silver to the Roman Soldiers; but this is ſuppos'd 
to be a miſtake. | | 

The Phalere, commonly thought to be a Suit of rich Trappings 
for a Horſe ; but becauſe we find them beſtow'd on the Foot as well 
as the Cavalry, we may rather ſuppoſe them to have been golden 
Chains of like nature with the Torques, only that they ſeem to have 
hung down to the Breaſt ; whereas the others only went round the 
Neck. The hopes of theſe two laſt are particularly urg'd, among 
the Advantages of a Military Life, by Juvenal, Sat. 16. 


Ut leti phaleris omnes, & torquibus omnes. 


The Vexilla, a ſort of Banners of different Colours, work'd in 
Silk or other curious Materials, ſuch as AwuguFus beſtow d on Agrip- 
pa, after he had won the Sea-fight at Actium. 

Next to theſe were the ſeveral Coronets, receiv'd on various 
occaſions. As, | 

Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had fav'd the Life of a 
Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon'd more hon- 
ourable than any other Crown, tho* compos'd of no better Materi- 
als than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it Civilis Quercus, 21.6. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora Quercu. 


Plutarch has gueſs'd very happily at the reaſon why the Branch- 
es of this Tree ſhould be made uſe of before all others. For the 
Oaken Wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe Sacred to Fupiter, the 
great Guardian of their City;they might therefore think it the moſt 
proper Ornament for him who had preſerv'd a Citizen. Befides, 
the Oak may very well claim the preference in this caſe ; becauſe 
in the Primitive Times, that Tree alone was thought almoſt ſuffi- 
cient for the preſerving of Mans Life : Its Acorns were the prin- 
ipal Diet of the old Mortals, and the Honey which was on 

| monly 
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monly found there, preſented them with a very pleaſant Liquor 
a). 
It was a particular Honour conferr'd on the Perſons who had 
merited this Crown, That when they came to any of the publick 
Shows, the whole 8 as well Senate as 3 ſhould 
ſignifie their Refpect, by riſing up when they ſaw them enter; 
and that they ſhould take their Seat on theſe occafions among the 
Senators ; being alſo excus'd from all troubleſom Duties and Ser. 
vices in their own Perſons, and procuring the ſame Immunity for 
their Father and Grand- father by his {ide (5). 

Corona Muralis, given to him who firſt ſcal'd the Walls of a 
City in a general Aſſault; and therefore in the ſhape of it there 
was ſome Alluſion made to Figure of a Wall, | 

Corona Caftrenſis, or Vallaris, the Reward of him who had firſt 
forc'd the Enemies Intrenchments. 2 

Corona Navalis, beſtow d on ſuch as had fignaliz'd their Valour 
in an Engagement at Sea; being ſet round with Figures like the 
Beaks of Ships. | 


———— Cut bell; inſigne ſuperbum 
Tempora naval; fulgent roſtrata Corond. Virg. En. 8. 


Lipſius fanſies the Corona Navalis, and theRoſtrata, to have been 
two diſtinct Species, tho they are generally believ d to be the ſame 
kind of Crown. | + 

Corona Obſidionalis: This was not like the reſt, giyen by the 
General to the Soldiers, but preſented by the common Conſent of 
the Soldiers to the General, when he had deliver d the Romazs or 
their Allies from a Siege. It was compos'd of the Graſs growing 
in the beſieg d Place. | | 

Corona Triumphalis, made with Wreaths of Laurel, and prope 

only to ſuch Generals as had the Honour of a 1ri- 

Aurum Co- umph. In Aſter- ages this was chang d for Gold“, 
ronarium. and not reſtrain d only to thoſe that actually Tri- 
umph'd,but preſented on ſeveral other accounts, a5 

commonly by the Forreign States and Provinces to their Patrons 
and Benefactors. Several of the other Crowns too are thought to 
have been of Gold, as the Caſtrenſu, the Mural, and the Naval 

Belides theſe, we meet with the Coronæ aureæ, often beſtow'd on 
Soldiers without any other additional Term. And Dion Caſjvs 


— 
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(Orte Pluarch. in Cridlane. (b) Vide Plin. lib. 16. cap. 4. 4 
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mentions a particular ſort of Coronet made of Olive Boughs, and 


Valour. 

Lisſius believes theſe to have ſucceeded in the Room of the 
Golden Crowns, after they were laid aſide. 

The moſt remarkable Perſon upon Record in Hiſtory, for ob- 


Sicinius) Dentatus ; who had receiv'd in the time of his Military 
Service eight Crowns of Gold ; fourteen Civic Crowns, three 
Mural, eighty three Golden Torques, ſixty Golden Armillæ, eighteen 
Haſte pure, and ſeventy five Phalere (a). 
ut far greater Honours were conferr'd on the Victorious Gene- 

rals, ſome of which were uſually decreed them in their abſence ; 
others at their arrival in the City. | 

Of the former kind were the Salutatio Imperatoris, and the Sup- 
plicatio ; of the latter the Ovation and the Triumph. 

The firſt of theſe, was no more than the ſaluting the Com- 
mander in chief with the Title of Imperator, upon account of any 
remarkable Succeſs ; which Title was decreed him by the Senate 


of the Soldiers in the Camp. 
The Supplicatio was a ſolemn Proceſſion to the Temple of the 
Gods to return thanks for any Victory. 

After the obtaining any ſuch remarkable Advantage, the Gene- 
al commonly gave the Senate an account of the Exploit by Letters 
1 wreathed about with Laurel *, in which, after an 
account of his Succeſs, he deſir'd the favour of a Sup- 
plication, or Publick Thankſgiving. | 
This being granted for a ſet number of Days, the Senate went 


Laureate. 


crifices proper to the occaſion; holding a Feaſt in the Temples, 
o the Honour of the reſpective Deities. Hence Servius explains 
that of Virgil, | | 

———Simul Divum Templis indicit honorem; En. 1. 


As alluding to a ſolemn Supplication. £ 
In the mean time, the whole Body of the Commonalty 
cept Holy-day, and frequented the Religious Aſſemblies ; gi- 
ving Thanks for the late Succeſs, and imploring a long continuance 
the Divine Favour and Aſliſtance. 3 

Oftavius Ceſar, together with the Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, 
pon their railing the Siege of Mutina, were honour d with a Sup- 


(s) Vide Agel. lib. 2. cap. 11. Valer. Max. &c. 


plication 


beſtow'd like the reſt, in conſideration of ſome fi Act of 


taining a great number of theſe Rewards was one C. Siccius (or 


at Rome, after it had been given him by the joint Acclamations 


n a ſolemn manner to the chief 'Temples, and aſſiſted at the Sa- 
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plication fifty Days long. 

At laſt this Ceremony became ridiculous; as appears from the 
Supplications decreed Nero for the Murder of his Mother, and for 
the fruitfulneſs of Poppea, of which we read in Tacitus. 

The Ovation ſome fanſie to have deriv d it's Name from ſhout. 
ing Evion ] Lo Bacchus; but the true Original is Ovi, the Sheep 
which was uſually offer d in this Proceſſion, as an Ox in the Tri. 
umph. The Show generally began at the Albanian Mountain, 
whence the General, with his Retinue, made his Entry into the 
City : He went on foot, with many Flutes, or Pipes, ſounding 
in Conſort as he paſs'd along, wearing a Garland of Myrtle as: 
Token of Peace, with an Aſpect rather raiſing Love and Reſpect, 
than Fear. Agellius informs us, that this Honour was then con- 
ferr d on the Victor, when either the War had not been proclaim'd 
in due method, or not undertaken againſt a lawful Enemy, and 
on a juſt account; or when the Enemy was but mean and incon- 
ſiderable (a). But Plutarch has deliver'd his Judgment in a diffe- 
rent manner: He believes that heretofore the difference betwirt 
the Ovation and the Triumph, was not taken from the Greatnels 
of the Atchievements, but from the manner of performing them: 
For they who having fought a ſet Battel, and {lain a great num- 
ber of the Enemy, return d Victors, led that Martiaf and (as it 
were) Cruel Proceſſion of the Triumph But thoſe who without 

force, by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done the Butt 
neſs, and prevented the ſhedding of Human Blood; to theſe Com- 
manders Cuſtom gave the Honour of this peaceable Ovation. 
For a Pipe is the Enſign, or Badge of Peace, and Myrtle the 

Tree of Venus, who beyond any of the other Deities, has an ex- 
treme averſion to Violence and War (6). 

But whatever other difference there lay between theſe two $0- 
lemnities, we are afſur'd the Trumph was much the more noble 
and ſplendid Proceſſion. None were capable of this Honour but 
Di#ator, Conſuls, or Prætors; though we find ſome Examples 
of a different practice; as particularly in Pompey the Great, who 
had a Triumph decreed him while he was only a Roman Knight, 
and had not yet reach'd the Senatorian Age (c). | 

A regular account of the Proceedings at one of theſe Solemn' 
ties, will give us a better knowledge of the matter, than a lu- 

er diſquiſition about the ſeveral Parts and Appendages, that be 
ng d to it: And this the excellent Plutarch has favoured us with, 
in his Deſcription of Paulus Zmylius's Triumph, after the taking 
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King Perſeus Priſoner, and putting a final period to the Maceda- 
nian Empire. This muſt be own d to be the moſt glorious occa- 
Gon imaginable ; and therefore we may expect the moſt compleat 
Relation that can poſſibly be deſir d. The Ceremony then of 2 
mylius's Triumph, was perform d after this manner: 


«The People erected Scaffolds in the Forum, and Circo's, 
ce and in all other Parts of the City where they cou d beſt behold 
« the Pomp. The Spectators were clad in white Garments ; all 
« the Temples were open, and full of Garlands and Perfumes ; 
« the Ways cleard and cleans'd by a great many Officers and 
* T1 that drove ſuch as throng'd the Paſſage, or ſtraggled 
- up-and-down, This Triumph laſted three Days : On the 
« which was ſcarce long enough for the Sight, was to be ſeen the 
«Statues, Pictures and Images of an extraordinary bigneſs, which 
« were taken from the Enemy, drawn upon Seven undred and 
«fry, Chariots. On the ſecond was carried, in a great many 
« Wains, the faireſt and the richeſt Armour of the Macedonians, 
© both of Braſs and Steel, all newly furbiſh'd and glittering ; 
«which although pil'd up with the greateſt Art and Order, yet 
© ſeem'd to be tumbled on heaps careleſly and by chance; Helmets 
were thrown on Shields, Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Cret ian 
„Targets, and Thracian Bucklers and Quivers of Arrows lay 
© hudled among the Horſes Bitts; and through theſe appear d the 
points of n Swords, intermix'd with long Spears. All 
« theſe Arms were ty d together with ſuch a juſt liberty, that 
© they knock'd againſt one another as they were drawn along, 
© 2nd made a and terrible noiſe ; ſo the very Spoils of 
the Conquer d cou'd not be beheld without dread. After theſe 
„Waggous loaden with Armor, there follow'd Three thouſand 
„Men, who carried the Silver that was coin'd, in Seven hundred 
Land fifty Veſſels, each of which weigh'd three Talents, and 
* was carried by four Men. Others brought Silver-Bowls, and 
*Goblets, and Cups, all diſpos'd in ſuch order as to make the 
© beſt Sho; and all valuable, as well for their bigneſs, as the 
* thickneſs of their engraved Work. On the third Day, early in 
the Morning, firſt came the Trumpeters, who did not ſound as 
*they were wont in a Proceſſion or ſolemn Entry, but ſuch a 
© Charge as the Romans uſe when they encourage their Soldiers 
to fight. Next followed young Men girt about with Girdles 
4 uriouſly wrought, which led to the Sacrifice Sixſcore ſtall'd 
Olen, with their Horns gilded, and their Heads adorn'd with 

Ribbands and Garlands ; and wh theſe were Boys that car- 
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cc ried Platters of Silver and Gold. After this was brought the 
« Gold Coin, which was divided into Veſſels that weigh d three 
cc Talents, like to thoſe that contain'd the Silver; they were in 
< number Fourſcore wanting three. Theſe were follow'd by 
ce thoſe that brought the conſecrated Bowl, which Æmylius cauſed 
ce to be made, that weigh'd ten Talents, and was all beſet with 
ce precious Stones: Then were expos d to view the Cups of An- 
cc i gonus and Seleucus, and ſuch as were made after the faſhion in- 
< vented by Thericles, and all the Gold- plate that was us'd at Per- 
cc ſeus's Table. Next to theſe, came Per ſeus's Chariot, in the which 
< his Armour was plac'd, and on that his Diadem: And, after 
c little intermiſſion, the Kings Children were led Captives, 
cc and with them a Train of Nurſes, Maſters and Governours, 
c who all wept, and ſtretch'd forth their Hands to the SpeCtators, 
<« and taught the little Infants to beg and entreat their Compaſſi- 
© on. There were two Sons and a Daughter, who by reaſon of 
te their tender Age, were altogether inſenſible of the "greatneſs of 
<« their Miſery ; which inſenſibility of their Condition, rendred 
“ jt much more deplorable ; inſomuch, that Per/eue himſelf was 
c ſcarce regarded as he went along, whilſt Pity had fix d the Eyes 
cc of the Romans upon the Infants, and many of them cou d not 
<« forbear Tears: All beheld the ſight with a mixture of Sorrow 
c and Joy, untill the Children were paſt, After his Children and 
c their Attendants came Per ſeus himſelf, clad all in black, and 
cc wearing Slippers after the faſhion of his Country: He look d 
<« like one altogether aſtoniſh'd and depriv'd of Reaſon, through 
ce the greatneſs of his Misfortunes. Next follow'd a great Com- 
c pany of his Friends and Familiars, whoſe Countenances were 
<« disfigur'd with Grief, and who teſtified to all that Beheld them 
c by their Tears, and their continual looking upon Perſeus, that 
Ce it was his hard Fortune they ſo much lamented, and that they 
c were regardleſs of their own. —— After theſe were carried Four 
cc hundred Crowns all made of Gold, and ſent from the Cities by 
© their reſpective Ambaſladors to Emylius, as a Reward due to 
ce his Valour. Then he himſelf came ſeated on a Chariot magni- 
< ficently adorn'd (a Man worthy to be beheld even without thele 
« Enfigns of Power ;) He was clad in a Garment of Purple in- 
cc terwoven with Gold, and held out a Laurel-Branch in his Right 
« hand. All the Army in like manner, with Boughs of Laurel 
© in their Hands, divided into Bands and Companies, follows 
© the Chariot of their Commander, ſome ſinging Odes (accord- 
< ing to the uſual Cuſtom,) mingled with Raillery ; others, Song 
© of Triumph, and the Praiſes of Amylius's 2 1 
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cadmir'd and accounted happy by all Men, yet unenvy'd by 
« every one that was good. 


There was one remarkable Addition to this Solemnity, which, 
though it ſeldom happen'd, yet ought not to eſcape our notice : 
This was when the Roman General had, in any Engagement, 
kilfd the Chief Commander of the Enemy with his own Hands: 
for then, in the Triumphal Pomp, the Arms of the ſlain Captain 
were carried before the Victor, decently hanging on the Stock of 
an Oak, and ſo compoſing a N In this manner the Pro- 
ceſſion was led on to the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius (ſo call'd 2 
feriendo); and there the General making a formal Dedication of 
his Spoils (the Spolia opima, as they term'd them) hung them up 
in the Temple. The firſt who perform'd this Gallant piece of Re- 
ligion, was Romnlus, when he had ſlain Acron, King of the Cæni- 
nenſes; the ſecond Cornelius Coſſus, with the Arms of Tolumnius, 
a General of the Veientes; the third and laſt M. Marcellus, with 
thoſe taken from Viridomarus, King of the Gauls ; whence Vir- 
gil ſays of him, Æueid. 6. 


Tertiaque arma patri ſuſpendet capta Quirino. 


Where Quirino muſt be underſtood only as an Epithet applied to 
Jupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in War; as the 
fame Word is attributed to 2 by Horace and Sueton. There- 
fore Servius is molt certainly guilty of a Miſtake, when he tells 
us, that the firſt Spoils of this nature were, according to Nume's 
Laws, to be preſented to Jupiter; the ſecond to Mars; and the 
third to Quirinus, or Romulus; for that Decree of Numa onl 
took place, if the ſame Perſon had the good Fortune to take theſe 
dpoils three times; but we are aſſur d, that not only Romulus, 
but Coſſus and Marcellus too all made the Dedication to Jupi- 
ter, | 

The Admirers of the Roman Magnificence will be infinitely 
pleas d with the Relation already given from Plutarch of the Tri- 
umphal Pomp: While others, who fanſie that People to have 
deen poſſeſs d with a ſtrange meaſure of vain-glory, and attribute 
al their Military ſtate and Grandeur to an ambitious Oſtentation, 
Will be much better ſatisfied with the ſatyrical Account which Ju- 
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vd re furniſhes us with, in his Tenth Satyr. He is ſaying, that 
- Democritus found ſubject enough for a continual Fit of Laughter, 
an places where there was no ſuch formal Pageantry, as is com- 


monly to be ſeen in Rome: and then he goes on: 
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Quid fi vidiſſit Pratorem curribus altis 
Extantem, & medio ſublimem in pulvere Circi 
Iz tunica Fovis, & pictæ Sarrana ferentem 
Ex humeris aulza toga, maghaqnie corone 

Tantum orbem quanto cer ix non ſiffic 


it ulla? 


25 e tenet ſudans hans publitus; & fibi Conſul 
i plateat, curru ſerum portatur eo IIS 


Da nunc & volucrem Sceptro que ſurgit eburno, 
Illiuc cornicines, hint pracedentia longi 

Agminis officia, & niveos ad frena Quiritet, 
Defoſſa in loculi, quos Portula fecis amlicos, 


What had he done, had he beheld on high 

Our Conſul ſeated in mock-Majeſty: 

His Chariot ww, +4 the duſty Place, 

While with dumb Pride, and a fet formal Face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial Track, 

With Jove's embroider d Coat upon his Back: 

A Suit of Hangings had not more oppreſt 

His Shoulders, than that long laborious Veſt. 

A heavy Gewgaw (call'd a Crown) that ſpread 
About his Temples, drown'd his narrow Head ; 
And wou'd have cruſh'd it with the maſſie Freight, 
But that a ſweating Slave ſuſtain'd the weight : 

A Slave in the fame Chariot ſeett to ride, 

To mortifie the mighty Mad-man's Pride. 

Add now th Imperial Eagle rais d on high, 

With golden Beak, (the Mark of . Y, 
Trumpets before, and on the left and tight 
A Cavalcade of Nobles all in white : 
In their own Natures falfe and flatt'ring Tribes; 
But made his Friends by Places and by Bribes. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


The Roman Way of declaring War, and of ma- 
king Leagues. . 


HE Romans us d abundance of Superſtition in entring upon 
any Hoſtility, or clofing in any e, or Confederacy : 
The Publick Miniſters who perform'd the Ceremonial Part of both 
theſe, were the Feciales, or Heralds, already deſcrib'd among the 


Prieſts ; nothing e, but the Ceremonies themſelves, which 


were of this nature? When any neighbouring State had given ſuf- 
cient reaſon for the Senate to ſuſpect a Deſign of breaking with 
them; or had offer d any Violence or Injuſtice to the Subjects of 
Rome, which was enough to give them the repute of Enemies; 
one of the Feciales, choſen out of the College on this occaſion, and 
habited in the Veſt belonging to his Order, together with his o- 
ther Enſigns and Habiliments, ſet forward for the Enemy's Coun- 
try. As ſoon as he reach d the Confines err a for- 
mal Declaration of the cauſe of his arrival, « ling all the Gods 
to witneſs, and imprecating the Divine Vengeance on himſelf 
and his Country, if his Reaſons- were not juſt. When he came 
to the chief City of the Enemy, he again repeated the ſame De- 
claration, with ſome addition, and withal deſired ſatisfaction. 
If they deliver'd into his Power the Authors of the Injury, or 
gave Hoſtages for ſecurity, he return'd ſatisfied to Rome; 16 o- 
therwiſe they defired time to conſider, he went away for ten 
Days, and then came again to hear their Reſolution, And this 
he did, in ſome caſes, three times: But if nothing was done to- 
ward an Accommodation in about thirty Days, he declar d that 
the Romans wou'd endeavour to aſſert their Right by their Arms. 
After this, the Herald was oblig'd to return, and to make a 


true Report of his Ambaſſie before the Senate, aſſuring them of 


the Legality of the War, which they were now conſulting to un- 
dertake ; and was then again diſpatch d to perform the laſt part 
of the Ceremony, which was to throw a Spear into, (or towards,) 
the Enemy's Country, in token of Defiance, and as a Summons 


to War, pronouncing at the ſame time a ſer Form of Words to the 


like purpoſe. . 
As to the making of Leagues, Polybius acquaints us, That the 
Ratification of the Articles of an Agreement between the 8 
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and the Cart haginians, was perform'd in this manner: The ca- 
thaginiaus ſwore by the s of their Country; and the Roman 
after their ancient Cuſtom, ſwore by a Stone, and then by Mar: 
They. ſwore by a Stone thus: The Herald who took the Oath 
having ſworn in behalf of the Publick, takes up a Stone, and 
then pronounces theſe Words : | 
If I keep my Faith, may the Gods wouchſafe their Aſſiſtance, and 

give me ſucceſs ; if on the contrary, I violate it, then may the other 
Party be entirely ſafe, and preſerv d in their Country, in their Laws 
in their Poſſeſſions, and in a word, in all their Rights and Liberties, 
and may I periſh and fall alone as now this Stone does: And then he 
lets the Stone fall out of his Hands (a). | 

Livy's account of the like Ceremony is ſomething more parti. 
cular ; yet differs little in ſubſtance, only that he ſays the Heralds 
concluding Clauſe was, Otherwiſe may Jove ſtrike the Roman Peo- 
ple as I do this Hog; and accordingly he kill'd an Hog that ſtood 
ready by, with the Stone which he held in his Hand. This laſt 
Opinion is confirm'd by the Auhority of Virgil, when ſpeaking 
of the Romans and Albanians, he ſays, irs 


——— Et cæſd jungebant federa Porca. 


And perhaps both theſe Cuſtoms might be in uſe, at different 
times. 


— 


(a) Pohb. lib, 3. 
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CHAP, XVIII. 


The Roman Method of treating the People they 
conquer d; with the Conſtitution of the Colo- 
niæ, Municipia, Præfecturæ, and Proyin- 
ces. 


1 


g HE civil Uſage and extraordinary Favours with which the 
Romans oblig'd the poor conquer'd Nations, has been reaſona- 
bly eſteem'd one of the prime Cauſes of the extent of their Domi- 
nions, and the eſtabliſhment of their Command : Yet when they 
ſaw occaſion, they were not to ſeek in ſeverer Methods, ſuch as 
the ſerzing on the greateſt part of the Enemy's Land, or remo- 
ving the Natives to another Soil. If a State or People had been 
neceſſitated to ſurrender themſelves into the Roman Power, they 
us'd ſub jugum mitti, to be made paſs under a Yoak in token of 
Subjection: For this purpoſe, they ſet up two Spears, and laying 
a third croſs them at the top, order'd thoſe who had ſurrender'd 
their Perſons to go under them without Arms or Belts. Thoſe 
who cou'd not be brought to deliver themſelves up, but were tak- 
en by force, as they ſuffer d ſeveral Penalties, ſo very often ſub 
corona venibant, they were publickly ſold for Slaves. Where by 
corona ſome underſtand a fort of Chaplets which they put about 
the Captives Heads for diſtinction ; others would have it mean 
the Ring of the Roman Soldiers, who ſtood round the 'Cap- 
tives while they were expos'd to fale. Agellius prefers the for- 
mer reaſon (a). | | 

The ſeveral Forms of Government which the Romans eſtabliſh- 
ed in their Conqueſts, are very well worth our knowledge, and 
ae ſeldom rightly diſtinguiſhed ; We may take notice of theſe 
Four: Colonies, Municipia, Præfecturæ, and Provinces 

Colonies (properly ſpeaking) were States, or Communities, 
where the chief part of the Inhabitants had been tranſplanted” 
from Rome: and though mingled with the Natives who had been 
left in the conquer'd Place, yet obtain'd the whole Power and 
Authority in the Adminiſtration of Affairs. One great Advan- 
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tage of this Inſtitution was, That by this means the Veteran 

Soldiers, who had ſerv'd out their Legal time, and had ſpent 

their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their Country, might 

be favour'd with a very agreeable Reward, by forming them in. 

to a Colony, and ſending them where they might be Maſters of 

lar 7. — ions, and fo lead the remainder of their Days in eaſe 
nty. 

Municipia, were properly Corporations, or Infranchiſed Places 
where 4.4 atives 2 w'd the uſe of their old Laws and 
Conſtitutions, and at the ſame time honour'd with the Priviledge 
of Roman Citizens. But then this Priviledge, in ſome of the My. 
nicipia, reach d no farther than the bare Title, without the pro- 

r Rights of Citizens ; ſuch as voting in the A lies, bearing 
Offices in the City, and the like. The former Honour gave them 
the Name of Cives Romani, the other only of Romani ; as P. Ma- 
nut ius with his uſual exactneſs has diſtinguiſh'd (a). Of this lat- 
ter ſort, the firſt Example were the Cærites, a People of Tuſcany, 
who for preſerving the ſacred Relicks of the Romens, when the 
Gauls had taken the City, were afterwards dignified with the 
Name of Roman Citizens ; but not admitted into any part ofthe 
Publick Adminiſtrations. Hence the cenſars Tables, where they 
entred the Names of ſuch Perſons as for ſome Miſdemeanour 
were to loſe their Right of Suffrage, had the Name of Cerites 
Tabule (C). ; | 

The Præfecturæ were certain Towns of Italy, whoſe Inhabi- 
tants had the Name of Roman Citizens; but were neither allow- 
ed to enjoy, their own Laws nor Magiſtrates, being govern'd by 
annual Præfects ſent from Rome. Theſe were generally ſuch Pla- 
ces as were either ſuſpected, or had ſome way or other incurrd 
the Diſpleaſure of the Roman State; this being accounted the 
hardeſt Condition that was impos'd on any People of 1:ahy (c). 

The differences between the proper Citizens of Rome, and the 
Inhabitants of Municipia, Colonies, and Præfecturæ, may be 
thus in ſhort ſumm'd up. The firſt and higheſt Order were re- 
iſtred in the Cenſis, had the right of Suftrage and of bearing 
onours, were aſſe(s'd in the Poll-tax, ſerv'd in the Legions, usd 
the Roman Laws and Religion, and were call'd Quzrites and Po- 
pulus Romanus: The Municipes were allow'd the four firſt of theſe 
Marks, and were deny'd the four laſt. The Coloni were in 
theſe three reſpects like the true Citizens, that they us d the Ro- 
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nan Laws and Religion, and ſervd in the Legions ; but they 
were debarr d the other five Conditions. The People in the Præ- 
fecturæ had the hardeſt meaſure of all; being oblig d to ſubmit 
to the Roman Laws, and yet enjoy ing no farther priviledge of Citi- 
zens (a). 7 

l 215 Cities and States in Italy, which were neither Colo- 
nies, Municipia, nor Præfecturæ, had the Name of Fœderatæ Ci- 
vitates, enjoying entirely their own Cuſtoms, and Forms of Go- 
vernment, without the leaſt alteration, and only join d in confede- 
racy with the Romans, upon ſuch terms as had been adjuſted be- 
tween them (5). \ 

The Provinces were forreign Countries of larger extent, which, 
upon the entire reducing them under the Roman Dominion, were 
new modelPd according to the Pleaſure of the Conquerours, and 
ſubjected to the Command of annual Governours ſent from Rome, 
being commonly aſſign d ſuch Taxes and Contributions as the 
Senate thought fit to demand. But becauſe the ſeveral Towns 
and Communities in every Country did not behave themſelves in 
the lame manner toward the Romans, ſome profeſſing more Friend- 
ſip, and a Defire of Union and Agreement; while others were 
more obſtinate and refractory, and unwilling to part with their 
old Liberty upon any terms; therefore to reward thoſe People 
who deſery'd well at their hands, they allow'd ſome Places the 
uſe of their own Conſtitutions in many reſpects, and ſometimes 
excus'd the Inhabitants from paying Tribute; whence they were 
term'd Immunes , in oppoſition to the Vectigales. 

The Tribute exacted from .the Provinces, was of two ſorts, 
either certain or uncertain. The certain Tribute, or Stipendium, 
was either a ſet Summ of Money to be collected by the Provinci- 
al Que ſtor, which they call'd pecunia ordinaria ; or elſe a Subſi- 
dy rais'd on the Provincials for particular occaſions, ſuch as the 
maintaining of ſo many Soldiers, the rigging out, and paying ſuch 
a number of Veſſels, and the like, term'd pecunia extraordina- 
714. 

The uncertain Tribute conſiſted of what they call'd Portorium 
Scriptura, and Decuma. The Portorium was a duty impos'd 
upon all Goods and Wares, imported and exported. 

The Scripture was a Tax laid upon Paſtures and Cattel. 

The Decume was the quantity of Corn which the Farmers 
were oblig'd to pay to the Roman State, commonly the tenth part 
of their Crop. But beſides this, which they properly term'd 


(Jil P. Mann, de. Civ, Rm: p. 30, (6), 
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Frumentum Decumanum, and which was farm'd by the Publicans, 
hence call d Decumani, there was the Frumentum emptum, and 
Frumentum eſtjmatum, both taken up in the Provinces. The 
Frumentum emptum was of two ſorts, either decumanum, or im- 
peratum ; the former was another Tenth paid upon the conſidera- 
tion of fuch a Summ, as the Senate had determin'd to be the 
price of it, who rated it ſo much a Buſhel at their pleaſure. The 
Frumentum imperatum, was a quantity of Corn equally exacted 
of the Provincial Farmers after the two Tenths, at ſuch a price 
as the chief Magiſtrate pleas d to give. Frumentum eſtimatum, 
was 2 Corn-Tax requird. by the Chief Magiſtrate of the Pro- 
vince for his private Uſe, and the Occaſions of his Family. This 
was commonly compounded for in Money, and on that account, 
took its Name ab e/timando, from rating it at ſuch a Summ of 
Money. 

Beſilles all theſe,Sigonius mentions Frumentum honorarium,upon 
the Authority of Cicero, in his Oration againſt Piſo: But per- 
haps Cicero in that place, does not reſtrain the Honorarium to Corn, 
but may mean, in general, the Preſent uſually made to the 
Provincial Governours, ſoon after their entrance on their Office. 
Alfter Auguſtus had made a Diviſion of the Provinces between 
himſelf and the People, the annual Taxes paid by the Provinces 
under the Emperour, were call'd Stipendia ; and thoſe which 
were gather d in the peoples Provinces, Tributa (a). 


n — — —— 


(a) calvin. Lexicon Jurid. in Tribute. 
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C HAP. XIX. 


The Roman Way of Taking Towns ; with the moſt 
remarkable Inventions and Engines made uſe of 
in their Sieger. 


EF OR E we enquire into this Subject, a very memorable 
8 Cuſtom preſents it ſelf to our notice, which was almoſt pra- 
ctiſed as ſoon as the Roman Army inveſted any Town; and that 
was the evocatio Deorum tutelarium, or inviting out the Guar- 
dian Deities : The reaſon of which ſeems to have been, either 
becauſe _ thought it impoſſible to force any Place, while it 
enjoy'd ſuch powerful Defenders; or elſe, becauſe they account- 
ed it a moſt heinous act of Impiery, to act in Hoſtility againſt 
the Perſons of the Gods. This Cuſtom is deſcrib'd at large by 
Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, lib. 3. cap. . 

The Romans were ſeldom deſirous of attempting any Town by 
way of Siege, becauſe they thought it would ſcarce anſwer the 
Expence and Incommodity of the Method; ſo that this was ge- 
nerally their laſt Hopes; and in all their great Wars, there are 
very few Examples of any long Leagures undertook by them. 
The means by which they poſſeſs d themſelves of any important 
Places, were commonly either by Storm or immediate Surrendry. 
If they took a Town by Storm, it was either by open force, or by 
ſtratagem. In the former, they made their Attacks without batter- 
ing the Wall, and were only ſaid aggredi Urbem cum corona, to begirt 
a Town ; becauſe they drew their whole Army round the Walls, 
and fell on in all Quarters at once. If this Way was ineffectual, 
they batter'd down the Walls with their Rams and other Engines. 
Sometimes they mine'd and entred the Town under-ground:Some- 
times, that they might engage with the Enemy upon equal terms, 
they built wooden Towers, or rais'd Mounts tò the heighth of 
the Walls, from whence they might gall and moleſt them with- 
in their Works. The Beſieged were in moſt danger in the firſt 
cale, upon a general Aſſault; for their Walls were to be made 
good in all places at once; and it fell out many times, that there 
were not Men enough to ſupply and relieve all the Parts ; and if 
they had a ſufficient number of Men, yet perhaps all were not 
of an equal Courage; and if any gave ground, the whole Town 
Gg 2 | was - 
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was in a great hazard of being loſt : So that the Roman, often. 
times carried very conſiderable Places at one Storm. But if the 
batter d the Walls, with Engines, they were under ſome diſad- 
vantage, their Quarters being of neceſſity to be extended, ſo 
that they muſt be thinner and weaker in ſome places than in others, 
and unable to make a ſtout oppoſition ' againſt any conſiderable 
Sally. Beſides, the Beſieged were not at a loſs for ways of defeat- 
ing their Stratagems ; as, they eluded the Force of their Mines 
by Countermining, or by diſturbing them in their Works; par- 
ticularly putting Oil and Feathers, with other ſtinking ſtuff; in- 
to Barrels of Wood: and then ſetting them on fire, they tumbled 
them among the Romans, that the noiſomneſs of the Stench might 
force them to quit their Stations. Their Towers of Wood, their 
Rams and other Engines, they commonly ſet on fire, and de- 
ſtroy d, and then for the Mounts which were rais'd againſt the 
Walls, they us'd, by digging underneath, to ſteal away the Earth, 
and looſen the Foundations of the Mount till it fell to the 
ground. 

Upon this account, the Romans (as was before obſerv'd) much 
preferr d the ſudden and brisk way of attacking a Place; and if 
they did not carry it in a very little time, they frequently rais'd 
the Siege, and proſecuted the War by other means. As Sczpo, in 
his African Expedition, having aſſaulted Utica without ſuccels, 
he chang'd his Reſolution, drew oft his Men from the Place, and 
addreſs'd himſelf wholly to bring the Carthaginian Army to an 
Engagement; And therefore, though ſometimes they continu'd 
a tedious Siege, as at Veii, Carthage, and Feruſalem, yet general- 
A were much more deſirous of drawing the Enemy to 2 
pan, for by defeating an Army, they many times got a whole 


ingdom in a day ; whereas an obſtinate Town has coſt them 
ſeveral Years. 


See Machiavel's Art of WAR, Book II. 


The Inventions and Engines which the Romans made uſe of in 
their Sieges were very numerous, and the Knowledge of them 
is but of little Service at preſent ; however we may take a ſhort 
view of the moſt conſiderable of them, and which moſt fre 
quently occurr in Ceſar and other Hiſtorians : Theſe are the Tur- 
res mobiles, the Tefudines, the Muſculus, the Vineæ, and the Pi- 
tei, together with the Aries, the Baliſta, the Catapulta, and the 
Scorpio. | | 


The 
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The Thrres mobiles, or moveable Turrets, were of two ſorts, 
the leſſer and the greater: The leſſer fort were about ſixty Cu- 
bits high, and the ſquare ſides ſeventeen Cubits broad; they had 
ſve or fix, and ſometimes ten Stories or Diviſions, every Di- 
viſion being made open on all fides. The greater Turret was 
120 Cubits high, 23 Cubits ſquare ; containing ſometimes fifteen, 
{ometimes twenty Diviſions. They were of very great uſe in 
making approaches to the Walls, the Diviſions being able to car- 
ry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Caſting Bridges, and other 
Neceſſaries. The Wheels on which they went, were contriv'd to 
be within the Planks, to defend them from the Enemy, and the 
Men who were to drive them forward ſtood behind, where they 
were moſt ſecure ; the Soldiers in the inſide were protected by 
raw Hides which were thrown over the Turret, in ſuch places as 
were moſt expos'd. 

The Teftudo was properly a Figure which the Soldiers caſt 
themſelves into; ſo that their Targets ſhould cloſe all together a- 
bove their Heads, and defend them from the miſſive Weapons 
of the Enemy; as if we ſuppoſe the firſt rank to have ſtood up- 

right on their Feet, and the reſt to have ſtoop'd lower and low- 
er by degrees till the laſt Rank kneel'd down on their Knees ; 

ſo that every Rank covering with their Target the Heads of 
all in the Rank before them, they repreſented a Tortoiſe ſhell or 


j a ſort of Pent-houſe. This was us'd as well in Field-Bat- 
n tels as in Sieges. But beſides this, the Romans call'd in general 
d all their cover'd defenſive Engines, Teſtudines: Among which, 


l thoſe which moſt properly obtain d the Name, ſeem d to have 
a been almoſt of an oval Figure compos'd of Boards, and wat- | 
le tled up at the ſides with Wicker; ſerving for the conveyance of 
m the Soldiers near the Walls, on ſeveral occaſions ; they run upon 

Wheels, and ſo were 1 from the Vine, with which 
they are ſometimes confounded. 

The Muſculus is conceiv'd to have been much of the ſame 
nature as the Te/fudires ; but it ſeems to have been of a ſmaller 
Ne, and compos'd of ſtronger Materials, being expos'd a much 
onger time to the force of the Enemy; for in theſe Muſcu/i 
'he Pioneers were ſent to the very Walls, where they were to 
continue, while with their Dolabræ, or Pick-Axes, and other In- 
iruments, they endeavour'd to undermine the Foundations. Cæ- 


jar N the Muſculus at large in his ſecond Book of the 

vil Wars. | 
The Vneæ were compos'd of Wicker-Hurdles laid for a Roof 
u the top of Poſts which the Soldiers, who vent 3 for 
Shelter, 
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Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have them to 
have been contriv'd with a double Roof; the firſt and lower 
Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hurdles to break the 
force of any Blow without difordering the Machine. 

The Plutei confiſted of the ſame Materials as the former, but 
were of a much different Figure, being ſhap'd like an arched fort 
of Waggon; and having three Wheels, ſo conveniently placed, 
that the Machine would move either way with equal eaſe. They 
were put much to the ſame Uſes as the Muſculi. 

The Engines hitherto deſcrib'd were primarily intended for the 
defence of the Soldiers; the Offenſive are yet behind. Of theſe 
the moit celebrated, and which only deſerves a particular De- 
ſcription, was the Aries or Ram: This was of two ſorts, the one 
rude and plain, the other artificial and compound. The former 
ſeems to have been no more than a great Beam which the Soldi- 
ers bore on their Arms and Shoulders, and with one end of it by 
main force aſſail'd the Wall. The compound Ram is thus de- 
ſcrib'd by Joſephus: The Ram (ſays he) is a vaſt long Beam, like 
c the Maſt of a Ship, ſtrengthen'd at one end with a Head of 
Iron, ſomething reſembling that of a Ram, whence it took it's 
« Name. This is hung by the midſt with Ropes to another 
« Beam, which lies croſs a couple of Poſts, and hanging thus e- 
* qually balanc'd, it is by a great number of Men violent! 
ce thruſt forward, and drawn backward , and ſo ſhakes the Wall 
& with it's Iron Head. Nor is there any Tower or Wall ſothick 
* or{trong, that after the firſt Aſſault of the Ram, Gan afterwards 
© reſiſt it's force in the repeated Aſſaults (a). 

Plutarch informs us that Mark Antony in the Parthian War 
made uſe of a Ram fourſcore Foot long: And Vitruvius tells us, 
That they were ſometimes 106, ſometimes 120 Foot in length; 
and to this perhaps the force and ſtrength of the Engine was in 
a great meaſure owing. The Ram was manag d at one time by 
a whole Century or Order of Soldiers ; and they being ſpent 
were ſeconded by another Century; fo that it play'd continual- 
ly without any intermiſſion, being uſually cover'd with a Vines, 
to protect it from the Attempts of the Enemy. 

As for the other Engines, which ſerved not for ſuch great uſes, 
and are not ſo celebrated in Authors, a mechanical Deſcri- 
ption of them would be vexatious as well as needleſs: Only 
it may in ſhort be obſerv'd, That the. Baliſta was always em. 


Sn” 
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(a) Flav. Foſeph, de Excidio Hierſolym. lib. 3. joy 
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ploy d in throwing great Stones, the Catapulta in caſting the lar- 


ger ſort of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio in ſending the leſſer 
Darts and Arrows. 


*— 
1 


CHAP. XX. 


The Naval Afairs of the Romans. 


HE Romans, tho their City was ſeated very conveniently 
for Maritime Affairs, not being above fifteen Miles diſtant 
from the Jyrrhenian Sea; and having the River Tyber running 
through it, capable of receiving the ſmaller Veſſels; yet ſeem to 
have wholly neglected all Naval Concerns for many Years after 
the building of Rome. And ſome are willing to aſſign this as one 


mitive Innocence and Integrity; free from all thoſe Corruptions 
which an intercourſe with Forreigners might probably have 
brought into faſhion. However Dion ſius aſſures us, that Ancus 
Mart ius built Off:a at the Mouth of the Ty+er for a Port, that 
the City might by this means be ſupplied with the Commodities 
of the neighbouring Nations (a). And it appears from the Rea- 
ſons of the Tarent ine War agreed upon by all Hiſtorians, that the 
Romans in that Age had a Fleet at Sea. Yet Pohbius expreſly 
maintains, that the firſt time they ever- adventured to Sea was in 


„ TSS oO CSTRS 


bk 4 
wo 


85 the firſt Puxick War (6); but he muſt either mean this only of 
1; dhips of War, or elſe contradict himſelf : For in another part of 
s ais Works, giving us a Tranſcript of ſome Articles agreed on be- 
J 


tween the Romans and the Carthagintans in the Conſulſhip of M. 
Brutus and Horatius, ſoon after the Expulſion of the Royal Fa- 
mily ; one of the Articles is to this effect, That the Romans, and 
the Allies of the Romans, ſhall not navigate beyond the Fair Pro- 
montory, unleſs conſtrain d by Weather, or an Enemy &c. And 


es, aer this in two other Treaties, which he has preſented us with, 
ere are ſeveral Clauſes, to the fame purpoſe (c). But howſoever 
nly theſe matters are to be adjuſted, we are aſſur'd, that about the 


tear of the City 492 (4), the Romans oblerving that the Coaſt 


(0 Diſs Hralkeclib, 3; (%) Lib. 7. (%) Poyb, Lib. 3. (4) c ben Chro- 
nolog. ad Polyb, : . 
0 


ö 


of the main Cauſes which preſerv d that State fo long in it's pri- 
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of Italy lay expos'd to the Depredations of the Carthaginiay 
Fleet, which ofcen made Deſcents upon them and conſidering 


withal, that the War was likely to laſt, they determin'd to ren- 
der themſelves Maſters of a Naval Army. So wonderful wy 
the Bravery and Reſolution of that People in Enterprizes of 
the greateſt hazard and moment; that having hitherto ſcarce 
dream'd of n they ſhould at one heat, reſolve on ſo 
adventurous an Expedition, and make the firft proof of their 
Skill in a Naval Battel with the Cart haginians, who had held 

the Dominion of the Sea unconteſted, deriv'd down to them 

from their Anceſtors. Nay, ſo utterly ignorant were the Roman; 
in the Art of Ship-building, that it would have been almoſt im- 

poſlible for them to have 7 their deſign in effect, had not For- 

tune, who always eſpous d their Cauſe, by a meer Accident in- 

ſtructed them in the method. For a Cart haginian Galley, which 

was out a cruiſing, venturing too near the Shoar, chanc'd to he 0 

ſtranded, and before they could get her off, the Romaus inter- 

cepting them, took her; and by the Model of this Galley, they 

built their firſt Fleet. But their way of inſtructing their Sci. 4. 

men in the uſe of the Oar, is no leſs remarkable, wherein they by 

proceeded after this manner: They caus d Banks to be contrivd t 

on the Shore in the ſame faſhion and Order as they were to be in A 

their Galleys, and placing their Men with their Oars upon the Wc; 
Banks, there they exercis'd them: An Officer for that purpoſe | 

being ſeated in the midſt, who by Signs with his Hand inſtru 

ed them how at once and alltogether they were to dip their 

Oars, and how in like manner to recover them out of the Wa- 

ter: And by this means, they became acquainted with the ma- 

nagement of the Oar. But in a little time finding their Veſſel 

were not built with extraordinary Art, and conſequently provd 
ſomewhat unwieldly in working, it came into their Heads to re- 

compence this Defect, by contriving ſome new Invention, which 
might be of uſe to them in Fight. And then it was that they de- 

vis d the famous Machine call'd the Corvus; which was fram'd 

after this following manner: They erected on the Brow of their 

Veſſels, a round piece of Timber, of about a Foot and an halt 

diameter, and about twelve Foot long; on the top whereof, they 

had a Block or Pulley. Round this piece of Timber, they laida 

Stage or Platform of Boards, four Foot broad, and about cightecn 

Foot long, which was well fram'd, and faſten d with Iron. The 

entrance was long-ways, and it movd about the aforeſaid up- 

right piece of Timber, as on a Spindle, and could be hoilte 

up within fix Foot of the the top: About this a ſort of a re 

Pe J 
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t, Knee high, Which was defended with upright Bars of Iron, 
jharpn'd at the ends; toward the top whercot there was a Ring; 
through this Ring, faſtening a Rope, by the help of the Pully, 
they hoiſted or lower d the Engine at pleaſure ; and fo with it at- 
tack'd the Enemies Veſſels, ſometimes on their Bow, and ſome- 
times on their Broad- ſide, as occaſion beſt ferv'd. When they 
had grappled the Enemy with thoſe Iron-Spikes, if they happen'd 
to {wing Broad-ſide to Broad- ſide, then they entred from all 
parts; but in caſe they attack d them on the Bow, they enter d 
two and two by the help of this Machine, the foremoſt defend- 
ing the fore-part, and thoſe that follow'd the. Flanks, keeping the 
Bols of their Bucklers level with the top of the Parapet. 

To this purpoſe Poſyb:us (according to the late moſt excellent 
Verſion,) gives us an account of the firſt Warlike Preparations, 
which the Romans made by Sea. We may add; in ſhort, the 
Order, which they obſerv'd in drawing up their Fleet for Bat- 
tel, taken from the ſame Author. The two Conſuls were in the 
two Admiral Galleys in the Front of their two diſtinct Squa- 
drons, each of them juſt a-head of their own Diviſions, and a- 
breaſt of each other ; the firſt Fleet being poſted on the Right, 
the ſecond on the Left, making two long Files or Lines of Battel. 
And whereas it was neceſlary to gow a due ſpace between each 
Galley, to ply their Oars, and keep clear one of another, and 
to have their Heads or Prows looking ſomewhat outwards ; this 
manner of drawing up, did therefore naturally form an Angle, the 
point whereof was at the two Admiral-Galleys, which were near 
together ; and as their two Lines were prolong'd, 1o the diſtance 
grew conſequently wider and wider towards the Rear. But be- 
cauſe the Naval as well as the Land-Army conſiſted of four Le- 
gions, and accordingly the Ships made four Diviſions, two of 
te tbeſe are yet behind: Of which the third Fleet, or the third Le- 


ich gion, was drawn up Front-ways in the Rear of the firſt and ſe- 
— cond, and fo ſtretching along from point to point compos'd a 


Triangle, whereof the third Line was the Baſe. Their Veſſels 
of Burden, that carried their Horſes and Baggage, were in the 
Near of theſe; and were by the help of {mall Boats provided for 
that purpoſe, towed or drawn after them. In the Rear of all, 
Was the fourth Fleet, call'd the Triarians, drawn up likewiſe in 
Rank or Front-ways,parallel to the third: But theſe made a long- 


wi 7 Line, by which means the Extremities ftretch'd out, and ex- 
Ny ended beyond the two Angles at the Baſe, The ſeveral Diviſi- 
45 ns of the Army being thus diſpos d, form d, as is ſaid, a Trian- 


de; The Area within was void, but the Baſe was thick and ſo- 
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lid Sony the whole Body quick, active, and very difficult to he 
broken. 

If we deſcend to a particular Deſcription of the ſeveral forts q 
Ships, we meet commonly with three kinds, Ships of War, Ship 
of Burden, and Ships of Paſſage: The firſt for the moſt pin 
rowed with Oars ; the ſecond ſteer'd with Sails; and the |; 
often towed with Ropes. Ships of Paſſage were either for the 
Tranſportation of Men, ſuch as the «7a1zz»ysi or Selen; 
or of Horſes, as the Hippagines. The Ships of Burden, which 
the Roman Authors call Naves onerariæ, and the Grecian Gyn, 
and de, (whence the Name of our Hules may probably be 
deriv'd), ſerv'd for the conveyance of Victuals and other Proyi 
ſions, and ſometimes too for the carrying over Soldiers, as we fnd 
in Ceſar, Of the Ships of War, the moſt conſiderable, were the 
Naves longæ, or Galleys, ſo nam'd from their Form, which vn 
the moſt convenient to weild round, or to cut their way; where 
as the Ships of Burden were generally built rounder and mor 
hollow, that they might be the more eaſie to load, and migit 
hold the more Goods. The moſt remarkable of the Naves In. 
ge were the Triremis, the Quadriremis, and the Quinquereni, 
Teens Tere, and Nwmgrs; exceeding one another by one 
Bank of Oars; which Banks were rais d ſlopingly one above + 
nother ; and conſequently thoſe which had molt Banks wer 
built higheſt, and rowed with the greateſt ſtrength. Some it 
deed fanſie a different Ong of theſe Names, as that in tht 
Triremes, for Example, either there were three Banks one after 
the other on a level, or three Rowers ſat upon one Bank; or ele 
three Men tugg'd all together at one Oar : But this is contra 
not only to the Authority of the Claſſicks, but to the Figures 
the Triremes {till appearing in ancient Monuments. Beſides thels 
there were two other Rates, one higher, and the other lone 
The higher Rates we meet with are the Hexeres, the Hepter 
the Octeres, and ſo on to the π]—d i ⁰Xο ; nay Polybius relate 
that Philip of Macedon, Father to Perſeus, had an ixxalux 
(a); which Livy tranſlates navis quam ſexdecim werſus remom 
agebant (b), a Ship with fixteen Banks: Yet this was much It 
feriour to the Ship built by Philopater, which Plutarch tells) 
had forty Banks (c). The lower Rates were the Biremis and it 
Moneres, The Bireme in Greek dlüęns or dixger O, conſiſted d 
two Banks of Oars : Of theſe, the fitteſt for Service, by real 


(a) Polyb. in Fragment. (b) Lib. 53. (C) In Demetrio. 
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Pe their lightneſs and ſwiftneſs, were call'd Liburnicæ, from the 
Llurni, a People in Dalmatia, who firſt invented that ſort of 
Wilding ; for being generally Corſairs, they row'd up and down 
In theſe light Veſſels, and maintain'd themſelves by the Prizes 
Whey took (). Yet in later times, all the ſmaller and more ex- 
Wedite Ships, whether they had more or leſs than two Banks, 
Pere term'd in general Liburnæ, or Liburnice. Thus Horace and 
WP r0pertius call the Ships which Auguſtus made. ule of in the Sca- 
gagement at Admm:; And Florus informs us, that his Fleet 
as made up of Veſſels from three to fix Banks (5). Suetonius 
entions an extravagant ſort of Liburnicæ invented by the Em- 
Perour Caligula, adorn'd with Jewels in the Poop, with Sails of 
any Colours, and furniſh'd with large Portico's, Bagnio's and 
Dining-rooms, beſides the curious Rows of Vines and Fruit-Trees - 


an forts (c). 
l The Moneres mention'd by Livy was a Galley having but one 
* ngle Bank of Oars, of which we find five forts 1 Authors, 


e 6ixo20205 Or Actuaria, the Teraurorroges, the rosa, 
e myrzx9110pos, and the im; >, of twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
d an hundred Oars. | 

t may be obſery'd, that tho? theſe Under-Rates are ſuppos'd 
d have been built in the form of the Naves longæ, yet they are 
ot ſo generally honour'd with that Name; and ſometimes in 


1 uthors of credit we find them directly oppos'd to the Naves lon- 
and at other times to the uud, or War: ſhips. 
Eber the Ships of War occur under ſeveral other different De- 


pminations, as the Tectæ, or Conſtratæ, or the Aperte. The 
fr, or wn E,: Were ſo calld, becauſe they had xg 
vr or Hatches ; whereas the Apertæ or «Gezxm: had none. 
he greater Ships, as the Quadriremes and upwards, ſeem al- 
ys to have had Hatches ; the Triremes and Biremes are ſome- 
es deſcrib'd otherwiſe ; and all below theſe were Apertæ. Ci- 
and other Authors ſometimes uſe the Word Aphractum for a 
ticular fort of Ship; and Polybius xg-mgezxr@>, for a Quin- 
ereme. Beſides theſe we meet with the Naves roſtratæ and Na- 
Sturrite ; the firſt were ſuch as had Beaks or Roſtra, neceſſary 


_ all Ships which were to engage in a Battel. The others were 
ad as had Turrets erected on their Decks, from whence the Sol- 
eus d all manner of Weapons and Engines, as if it had 


— 


) Dacier on Horace, Epod, 1. (b) Lib. 4. cap. 11: (c) Sueton. 
Calg. cap. 37. 
| H h 2 been 


ſenum in the Mare inferum, to protect and keep in obedienc 
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been on land, and fo engag'd with the greateſt Fury imaginable; 
as Virgil deſcribes the Fight at Actium. 


— Pelago credas innare revulſas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos; 
Tant mole viri turritis puppibus inſtant. Xn. 8. 
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The Officers in the Navy were Præfectus Claſſis, or Admi. 
ral, and ſometimes the Duumpiri, when two were join'd in Com. 
miſſion, together with the Tr/erarchut, or Captain of a part. 
cular Ship, moſt properly of the Tyireme; the Gubernator, o 
Maſter; the Celeuſtes, or Boatſwain, and others of inferiou 
Note. | 

Under the Emperours, as there were Legions eſtabliſh'd ir 
moſt parts of the Roman Dominions, ſo had they conſtant] 
Fleets in thyſe Seas, which lay conveniently for the defence 0 
the neighbouring Countries. As Auzn//us kept one Navy at M 


France, Spain, Mauritania, Egypt, Sardania, and Sicily: Ang 
ther at Ravexzna in the Mare ſuperum, to defend and bridle Epi 
rus, Macedon, Achaia, Crete, Cyprus, together with all Aſia. No 
were their Navies only maintain'd on the 5cas, but ſeveral tooor 
the principal Rivers, as the Germanica Claſſis on the Rhine, thi 
Danubiana, the Euphratenſis, &c, to be met with in Tacitus, an 
other Hiſtorians, 


[ See Sir Henry Savil's Diſſertation at the end of his Tram 
lation of Tacitus, | 


To this Subject of the Roman Shipping, we may add a very re 
markable Cuſtom of ſuch as had eſcap'd a Wreck at Sea, whic! 
we find hinted at in almoſt every Place of che Poets, and ofte 
alluded to by other Authors; on which the great Modern C. 
tick delivers himſelf to to this purpoſe. 

It was a Cuſtom for thoſe who had been ſav'd from a Shi 
wrack to have all the Circumſtances of their Adventure reprelets 
ed on a Table. Some Perſons made uſe of their Table to mo 
the Compaſſion of thoſe that they met as they travelld up a 
down; and by their Charity to repair their Fortunes, wid 
had ſufferd ſo much at Sea. Theſe Faveral deſcribes &. 
24. 


. ; 
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———— Mers4 rate naufragus aſſem 
Dum rogat, & pitta ſe tempeſtate tuetur. 


His Veſſel ſunk, the Wretch at ſome Lane's end 
A painted Storm for farthings does extend, 
And lives upon the Picture of his Loſs. 


*— — — ” 1 
a — * * 3 < - * 


For this purpoſe, they hung the Tablet about their Necks, and 
kept ſinging a ſort of canting Verſes, expreſſing the manner of 
their Misfortunes; almoſt like the Modern Pilgrims. Per ſius 
Sat. I. | 


s * 


i Cantet fi naufragus, aſſem 
Protulerim ? Cant as cum fracta te in trabe pictum 
Ex humero portes? 


. n W K n 1 


Say, ſhould a Ship-wrack'd Sayler ſing his Woe, 
Wou'd I be mov'd to pity ; or beſtow 

An Alms? Is this your Seaſon for a Song, 

When your deſpairing Phiz you bear along, 8 
Daub'd on a Plank, and o'er your Shoulders hung? 


Others hung up ſuch a Table in the Temple of the particular 


ti. Deity, to whom they had addreſs'd themſelves in their Exigence, 
all and whole aſſiſtance had, as they thought, effected their ſafety. 


This they term'd properly votiva Tabella, Juvenal has a fling at 
the Roman Superſtition in this point, when he informs us, that 
was the buſineſs of a whole Company of Painters to draw Pi- 
ctures on theſe accounts for the Temple of Is. 


. ———— Quam votivã teſtantur fana tabella 
ba Plurima, pictores quis neſcit ab Tſide paſci? 
te! 

Ut: 


Such as in Is ſome may be ſurvey'd, 
On Votive Tablets to the Life pourtray'd, | 


Where Painters are employ'd and earn their Bread, 


ſen: 
moi! But the Cuſtom went much farther ; for the Lawyers at the 
er us'd to have the Caſe of their Client expreſs d in a Pi- 
E 


Cure, that by ſhewing his hard Fortune, and the Cruelty and 
Injuſtice of the adverſe Party, they might move the Compaſſion 
of the Judge. This Quirtilian declares himſelf againſt, in his 
lixth Book. Nor was this all; for ſuch Perſons as had clcap'd 
in 
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in any fit of Sickneſs, us d to dedicate a Picture to the Deity 
whom they fanſied to have reliey'd them. And this gives us 4 
light into the meaning of Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. 3. 


Nunc dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi; nam poſſe mederi 
Picta docet Templis multa tabella tuis. 


Now Goddeſs, now thy tortur'd 8 heal, 
For Votive Paints atteſt thy ſacred Skill. 


Thus ſome Chriſtians in antient time (a), upon any ſignal recove- 
ry of their Health, us'd to offer a ſort of Medal in Gold or Silver, 
on which their own Effigies was ex rd in Honour of the Saint 
whom they thought themſelves ob 800 to for their Deliverance. 
And this Cuſtom {till obtains in the Popiſh Countries (4). 


(#) caſaubon. in Perſium, Sat. I. v. 88. () Dacier on Horace ib. 1. Odi. 


—— — _ — —_ 


FAT 


BOOK V. 


ſcellany Cuſtoms of the Romans. 


CHAP.L 


Of the Private Sports and Games, 


Great part of the Roman Pomp and Superſtition was taken 
up in their Games and Shows, and therefore very many 
of their Cuſtoms have a dependance on thole Solemnities. 
But in our way, we ſhould not pats by the private Sports and Di- 
erſions; not that they are worth our notice in themſelves, but 
decauſe many Paſſages and Alluſions in Authors would otherwiſe 
e very difficult to apprehend. | 3 
The Private Games particularly worth our Remark are, the 
atrunculi, the Tali and Teſere, the Pila, the Par impar, and 
e Trochus, | 
The Game at Latrunculi ſeems to have been- much of the 
ame nature as the Modern Cheſs: The Original of it is ge- 
erally referr'd to Palamedes his Invention at the Siege of Troy : 
Tho Seneca attributes it to Chilon, one of the ſeven Grecian 
ages; and ſome fanſie that Pyrrhus King of Epirus contriv'd 
us ſport, to inſtruct his Soldiers, after a diverting manner, 
the Military Art. However, tis certain, it . 
Ce 


Il, 
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Chance and Order of War ſo very happily, that no place can lay 
ſo juſt a Claim to the Invention as the Camp. Thus the ingeni- 
ous Vida begins his Poem on this Subject. 


Ludimus effigiem belli ſimulataq; veris 
Prelia, buxo acies fitas, & ludicra regna : 
Ut gemini inter ſe reges, albuſq; nigerq; 

Pro laude oppoſiti, certant bicoloribus armis. 


Wars harmleſs Shape we ſing, and Boxen Trains 


Of Youth, encountring on the Cedar-Plains : ry * 
- How two tall Kings by different Armour known, ame 

Traverſe the Field, and combat for Renown. 

| the 

The Cheſs-men which the Romans us d, were generally of Wax con 
or Glaſs, their common Name was Calculi, or Latrunculi: The bv 
Poets ſometimes term them Latrones; whence Latrunculus was forb) 
at firſt deriv'd : For Latro among the ancients ſignified at firlt furn. 
a Servant (as the Word Kuave in Ergliſh,) and afterwards a ſtand 
Soldier. at Ft 

Seneca has mention d this Play oftner, perhaps, than any other Wi dle © 
Roman Author; particularly in one place, he has a very remark- comn 
able Story, in which he deſigns to give us an Example of wonder- WW * Dri 
ful Reſolution and, Contempt of death; tho? ſome will be more Th 
apt to interpret it as an inſtance of inſenſible Stupidity. The for w 
Story is this: One Canius Julius (whom he extols very muchon cula, 
other Accounts) had been ſentenc'd to death by Caligula ; the Cen- Th 

7 turion coming by with the Tribe of Malefactors, and ordering thors, 
him to bear them company to execution, happen'd to find hin Cutts, 
engag at this Game. Cauius upon his firſt Summons, preſent belt C 
ly fell to counting his Men, and bidding his Antagonilt be ſure Numb 
not to brag falſly of the Victory after his death, he only de "th 
ſid the Centurion to bear witneſs, that he had one Ma ſinus ; 
upon the Board, more than his Companion; and ſo ver Perſius 
readily join d himſelf to the poor Wretches that were going Chanc 
to ſuffer (a). 

But the largeſt and moſt accurate Account of the Latrun'® _ 
given us by the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poem to Piſ⸗ Lire 
which ſome will have to be Ovid's, others Lucaz's, and man Rade 
the Work of an unknown Author. x 

But t 
WT MOR ns And 


(a) Seneca de Tranquil. Animi, cap. 14. 


* | 


Thi 
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The Tali and the Tſſeræ, by reaſon of ſo many Paſſages in 


Authors equally applicable to both, have often times been con- 
founded with one another, and by ſome diſtinguiſh'd as a ſepa- 
rate Game from the /uſus alee, or Dice: Whereas , pro erly 
ſpeaking, the Greeks and Romans had two ſorts of Games at ice, 

e Ludus talorum, or play at Cockall, and the Ludus teſſerarum, 
or what we call Dice. They play d at the firſt with four Tali, and 
at the other with three Ter. The Tuli had but four ſides , 
mark d with four oppoſite numbers; one fide with a Tres, and 
the oppoſite with a Quatre one with an Ace, and the contra- 
ry with a Sice. The Dice had fix F aces, four mark'd with the, 
me Numbers as the TIali, and the two others with a Deux 
and a Cinque, always one againſt the other ; ſo that in both Plays, 
the upper Number and the lower, either on the Talus or Ir ſſera, 
conſtantly made ſeven. 

There were very ſevere Laws in force againſt theſe Plays, 
forbidding the uſe of them at all Seaſons, only during the Sa- 
turnalia ; tho" they gam'd ordinarily at other times, notwith- 
ſtanding the Prohibition. But there was one uſe made of them 
at Feaſts and Entertainments, which perhaps did not fall under 
the extent of the Laws ; and that was to throw Dice, who ſhould 
command in chief, and have the power of preſcribing Rules at 
2 Drinking Bout; who in Horace is called Arbiter bibendi. 

They threw both the Ta/i and the Tefer out of a long Box, 
for which they had ſeveral Names, as Fritillum, Pyrgus, Iurri- 
cula, Orca, &c. | 

There are many odd Terms ſcatter'd up and down in Au- 
thors, by which they ſignified their fortunate and unfortunate 
Caſts; we may take notice of the beſt and the worſt. The 
beſt Caſt with the Tal, was when there came up four different 
Numbers, as Tres Quatre, Sice, Ace: The beſt with the Dice 
was three Sices ; the common Term for both, was Venus, or Ba- 
ſlicus; the pooreſt caſt in both having the Name of Canis. 


8 ſus oppoſes the Senio, and the Canicula, as the beſt and worſt 


CS. 


Quid dexter ſenio ferret | 
Scire erat in votis ; damnoſa canicula quantum 
Raderet, anguſie collo non fallier Orce. Sat. 3. 


But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 
And dextroufly to throw the iucky vice. 


I i 
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To ſhun Ames- Ace that ſwept my Stakes away; ] 
And watch the Bax, for fear they ſhould convey 5 ] 
Falſe Bones, and put upon me in the Play, 8 
| [Mr. Dryden, I 
The wiſer and ſeyerer Romans thought this ſedentary Diver. F 
fon fit only for aged Men, who could not fo well employ them. * 
ſelves in any ſtirring Recreation. Let them (ſays old Cato in Tyl. þ 
ty,) kave their Armour, their Horſes, and their Spears; let them I 
take their Club and their Javelin ; let them have their ſwimming 9 
Matches and their Races, ſo they do but leave us among the nume- 9 
rous Sports, the Tali and the Teſſeræ. But the general corrup- T 
tion of manners made the Caſe quite otherwile : A 
Si damnoſa Senem juvat alea, ludit & heres 
Bullatus, par voq; eadem movet arma fritillo. 5 
cile 
If Gaming does an aged Sire entice, abou 
Then my young Maſter ſwiftly learns the Vice, 8 den | 
And ſhakes, in Hanging-ſleeves, the little Box and Dice. Filts 
Mr. Dryden pay. 
Nor was it probable, that this Game ſhould be practis d with to th 
any moderation in the Ciry, when the Emperours were com- Featt 


monly profeſs'd Admirers of it. Auguſtus himſelf play'd un- 
reaſonably . without any regard to the time of the Year (a). But Ha 
the great Maſter of this Art was the Emperour Claudius, who, 
by his conſtant Practice (even as he rid about in his Chariot, 
gain'd ſo much Experience as to compole a Book on the Sub- 
ject. Hence Seneca in his Sarcaſtical Relation of that Emperor's they x 
Apotheoſis; when, after a great many Adventures, he has at | 
laſt brought him to Hell, makes the infernal Judges condemn vg C 
him (as the moſt proper Puniſhment in the World,) to play con- . Th 
tinually at Dice with a Box that had the bottom out; which WI 5 n 
kept him always in Hopes, and yet always baulk'd his Ex- ! 
pectations. | 


Nam quoties miſſurus erat reſonante fritillo, 
Utraque ſubducto fugiebat teſſera fund ; 
Cumque recollectos auderet mittere talos, 
Luſuro [imilis ſemper, ſemperq; petenti, 


() Steten. Aug. cap. 71. 
Decepert 
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Decepere ſidem: refugit, digitoſ; pſos 
Fallax aſſiduo Ig bm ales furto. 12 
Sic cum jam ſummi tanguntur culmina monti, 


Irrita Siſyphio volvunt ur pondera collo. 


For whenſoe'r he ſhook the Box to caſt, 

The rattling Dice delude his eager haſte: 
And if he try'd again, the waggiſh Bone 
Inſenſibly was thro his Fingers gone; 
Still he was throwing, yet he ne'er had thrown. 
So weary Siſyphus, when now he ſees 
The welcome Top, and feeds his joyful Eyes, 
Straight the rude Stone, as cruel Fate comman 
Falls fadly down, and meets his reſtleſs Hands. 


The Ancients had four ſorts of Pilæ or Balls usd for Exer- 
cile and Diverſion, The Follis, or Balloon, which they ſtruck 
about with their Arm, guarded for that purpoſe with a wood- 
den Bracer: Or if the Balloon was little, they us'd only their 
Fiſts. The Pila Trigonals, the fame as our common Balls; to 
2 this, there us d to ſtand three Perſons in a Triangle, 
ſtriking it round from one to the other; he that firſt let it come 
to the Ground was the loſer (a). Paganica, a Ball ſtuff d with 
Feathers, which Martial thus deſcribes : 


Hæc 704 difficilis turget Paganica, pluma 
Holle minùs laxa eſt, & minis arct᷑a pild. 


The laſt ſort was the Harpaſtum, a harder kind of Ball which 
they play d with dividing into two Companies, and ſtriving to 
n through one another's Goals, Which was the conquer- 
ing Caſt, 

The Game at Par impar, or Even and Odd, is not worth take- 
ug notice of, any farther than to obſerve , that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as is generally fanſied: For we 
may gather from Suetonius, that it was ſometimes us d at Feaſts 
0 Entertainments, in the ſame manner as the Dice and Cheſs 

The Trochus has been often thought the ſame as the Turbo, or 

Top; or elſe of like nature with our Billiards: But both theſe 


ee. 


.& See Dacier on Horace Book 2. Sat. 2. (b) Sce Seton, in Ang. 
71. 4 = 4 
I 1-4 Opini- 
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pinions are now exploded by the Curious. The Trochus there- 
— was properly a Hoop of Iron five or fix Foot Diameter, ſet 
all over in the inſide with Iron Rings. The Boys and young. 
Men us d to whirl this along, as our Children = the wooden 
Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron having a wooden Han- 
dle; which Rod the Grecians call'd taxlys, and the Romans Ru- 
dius. There was need of ou Dexterity to guide the Hoo 
right. In the mean time, the Rings, by the clattering whi 
they made, not only gave the People notice to keep out of the 
way, but contributed very much to the Boy's Diverſion (4). 
We muſt take care not to think this only a childiſh Exerciſe, 
fince we find Horace ranking it with other manly Sports, 


Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet arm, 
Indoctuſvs pile, diſcive, trochive quieſcit. 


(a) See Dacier on Horace, Book. 3. Od. 24. (%) De Art. Poet. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Circenſian Shows; and firſt of the Pentath- 
lum, the Chariot Races, the Ludus Trojæ, and the 
Pyrrhica Saltatio. 


: * I'S hard to light on any tolerable Diviſion which would take 

in all the Publick Sports and Shows ; but the moſt accu- 
rate ſeems to be that, which ranks them under two Heads, La- 
di Circenſes, and Ludi Scenici: But becauſe this Diviſion is made 
only in reſpect of the Form and Manner of the Solemnities, and 
of the place of Action, there is need of another to exprels the 
End and Deſign of their Inſtitution; and this may be, Ludi 
Sacri, Votivi, and Funebres. ; 

The Circenſian Plays may very well include the Repreſenta- 
tions of Sea-fights, and Sports perform'd in the Amphithea- 
tres: For the former were commonly exhibited in the Circos fit- 
ted for that uſe; and when we meet with the Naumachie, 4s 


laces diſtinſt from the Circo's, we ſuppoſe the Structure to have 
cen of the fame nature., And as to the Amphitheatres, they 


were 
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were erected for the more convenient Celebration of ſome par- 
ticular Shows, which us'd before to be preſented in the Circo's. 
So that in this extent of the Head, we may inform our ſelves of 
the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, of the Ludus Troje, of 
the Shows of wild Beaſts, of the Combats of the Gladiators, and 
of the Nau mac hiæ. - E 

The Pentathlum,or Quinquertium, as moſt of their other Sports, 
was borrow d from the Grecian Games; the five Exerciſes that 
compos'd it were, Running, Wreſtling, Leaping, Throwing, 
and Boxing. The two laſt have ſomething particularly worth 
our notice; the former of them being ſometimes perform'd 
with the Diſcus, and the other with the Ceſus. The Diſcus, or 
Quoit, was made of Stone, Iron, or Copper, five or ſix Fingers 
broad, and more than a Foot long, inclining to an Oval Fi- 
gure: They ſent this to a vaſt diſtance, by help of a leathern 
Thong tied round the Perſon's Hand that threw. Seve- 
ral learned Men have fanſied, that inſtead of the aforeſaid 
Thong, they made uſe of a Twiſt or Brede of Hair; but 
tis poſſible, they might be deceiy'd by that Paſſage of Clau- 


dian 


Qui melius vibrata puer vertigine molli 
Membra rotet ? vertat quis marmora crine ſupino ? 


What Youth cou'd wind his Limbs with happier Care? 
Or fling the Marble-Quoit with toſs'd back Hair? 


Where the Poet by Crine Supino intends only to expreſs the ex- 
treme Motion of the Perſon throwing ; it being very natural on 
that account to caſt back his Head, and ſo make the Hair fly out 
behind him (a). | 

Homer has made Ajax and Uly/es both great Artiſts at this 
Sport : And Ovid when be brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing 
at it, gives an elegant Deſcription of the Exerciſe; 


Corpora veſte levant, & ſucco pinguis olive 
Splendeſcunt, latiq; ineunt certamina diſci; 
Quem prius aerias libratum Phebu in aur as 
Miſit, & oppo ſit as disjecit pondere nubes. 
Decidit in ſolidam longo poſt tempore terram 
Pondus, & exhibuit junctam cum viribus artem (G). 


E See Dacier on Horace, Book. 1, Od. 8. (6) Metamorphoſ. 10. 


They 


* 
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They ſtrip, and waſh their naked Limbs with Oyl, 
To whirl the Quoit, and urge the ſportive Toil. 
And firſt the God his well-pois'd Marble flung, 
Cut the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along : 
Sounding, at laſt, the maſſe Circle fell, 

And ſhew'd his Strength a Rival to his Skill. 


Scaliger, who attributes the Invention of the whole Pertath. 
lum to the rude Country-People, is of Opinion, 'That the throw- 
ing the Di/cus is but an Improvement of their old Sport of caſting 
their Sheep-Hooks : 'This Conjecture ſeems very likely to have 
been borrow'd from a Paſſage of Homer : 


Ozo0 ms leite xs me Buxongy dvigy 
H 0 £atormuwn cla d Bus dyanaias, 
T bo meyres @gargy di, q). 


As when ſome ſturdy Hind his Sheep-hook throws, 
Which, whirling, lights among the diſtant Cows ; 
So far the Hero caſt o'er all the Marks. 


And indeed, the Judgment of the ſame Critick, that theſe Ex- 
erciſes owe their Original to the Lite of Shepherds, is no more 
than what his admir d Virgil has admirably taught him in the 
ſecond Georgick. 


Tpſe dies agitat Feſtos; fuſuſq, per herbam 
Ignis ubi in medio, & Socii cratera coronant, 

Te libans Lenæe vocat, pecoriſq; magiſtris 

Velocis jaculi certamina ponit in ulmo ; 


Corporaq; agreſti nudat prædura pale tra. 


When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent 3 
On Earths fair Bed, beneath ſome ſacred Shade, 
Amidſt his equal Friends careleſly laid, 

He ſings thee, Bacchus, Patton of the Vine. 
The Beechen Bowl foams with a flood of Wine; 
Not to the loſs of Reaſon, or of Strength. 

To active Games and manly Sports at length 


(a) Iliad. 7. Their 
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Their Mirth aſcends ; and with full Veins they ſee 
Who can the belt at better Tryals be. \ 
[Mr. Cowley. 


The Ceftus were either a ſort of leathern Guards for the Hands, 
compos d of Thongs, and commonly f1I'd with lead or Iron, to 
add force and weight to the blow: Or, according to others, a 
kind of Whirlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with Lead at one 
end: Tho' Kaliger cenſures the laſt Opinion as ridiculous; and 
therefore he derives the Word from xi, a Girdle, or Belt (a). 
This Exerciſe is moſt admirably delcrib'd by Virgil, in the Com- 
bat of Dares and Entellus, ueid. 5. The famous Artiſt at the 
ceſtus, was Eryx of Sicily, overcome at laſt at his own Wea- 
pons by Hercules, Pollux too was as great a Maſter of this Art, 
as his Brother Caſtor at Encounters on Horſeback. The Fight 
of Pollux and Amycus with the Ceſtus, is excellently related by 
Theocritus, Idyllium 30. 

The CHARIO TRA CES occur as frequently as any 
of the Circenſian Sports. The moſt remarkable thing belong- 
ing to them, were the Factions or Companies of the Charioteers; 
according to which the whole Town was divided, ſome favour- 
ing one Company, and ſome another. The four ancient Com- 
panies, were the Praſina, the Ruſſata, the Alba or Albata, and the 
Veneta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky- colour d, or 
dea · colour d. This Diſtinction was taken from the Colour of 
their Liveries, and is thought to have born ſome alluſion to the 
four Seaſons of the Year ; the firſt reſembling the Spring, when 
all things are Green; the next, the fiery colour of the Sun in 
dummer; the third the Hoar of Autumn; and the laſt, the Clouds 
of Winter; or elſe the fourth may be applied to Autumn, and 
the third to Winter. The Praſma, and the Veneta are not ſo ea- 
lie Names as the other two; the former is derived from Tegow, 
a Leek, and the other from the Veneti, or the Venetian, a Peo- 
ple that particularly affected that Colour. The molt taking Com- 
pany were commonly the Green, eſpecially under Caligula, Nero, 
and the following Emperours; and in the time of Fuveral, as 
be hints in his eleventh Satyr, and with a finer ſtroke of his Pen 
handſomly cenſures the ſtrange Pleaſure which the Romans took in 
thele Sights. 


————Mihi pace 
Inmenſæ nimiæqʒ; licet fi dicere plebis 


5 Poetic, lib. I. cap. 22. 
(a) De Re Poetic, lib. I. cap FE. 
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Totam hodis Romam circus 4 & fragor aurem 
Percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni: 

Nam | deficeret ; naſtam attonitamgq; videres 
Hanc Urbem, veluti Cannarum in pulvere victis 
Conſulibus. - 


This Day all Rome (if I may be allow'd, 
Without Offence to ſuch a numerous Crowd, 
To ſay all Rome), will in the Circus ſweat, 
Echoes already to their Shouts repeat. 
Methinks I hear the Cry —— — Away, away, 
The Green have won the Honour of the Day. 

Oh! ſhould theſe Sports be but one Year forborn, 
Rome wou'd in Tears her lov'd Diverſion mourn ; 
And that wou'd now a cauſe of Sorrow yield, 
Great, as the loſs of Cannæs fatal Field. | 


[ Mr. Congreve. 


The Emperour Domitian, as Suetonius informs us, added two 
new Companies to the former, the Golden, and the Purple (4). 
Xiphilin calls them the Golden, and the Silver; but this ſeems to 
be a miſtake, becauſe the Silver-Liveries would not have been e- 
nough to diſtinguiſh from the White. But theſe new Companies 
were ſoon after laid down again by the following Emperours (6) 

In ordinary reading, we meet only with the Bigæ, and the Que. 
drigæ; but they had ſometimes their Sejuges, Septemjuges, &c. And 
Suetonius aſſures us, That Nero, when he was a Performer in the 
Olympick Games, made ule of a Decemjugu, or Chariot drawn 
with ten Horſes coupled together (e). The ſame Emperor ſome: 
times brought in pairs of Camels to run the Circo, inſtead df 
05 (d). And Heliogabalus oblig d Elephants to the ſame Ser- 
vice (e). 50 
| Fe Races were commonly ended at ſeven turns round the 

Metæ, tho Ypon extraordinary occaſions, we now and then mea 
with fewer Heats. In like manner the uſual number of Miſu, 
or Matches, were twenty four; tho ſometimes a far greater nun- 
ber was exhibited. For Suetonius tells us, That the Emperour 
Domitian preſented an hundred Matches in one Day (J). De la ce. 
da will have us believe tis impoſſible this would be meant of the 


— 


1 Domitian. cap. 7. (b). Lipſ. Com. in locum. (c) Suer. Ner. ca 
24. (d) Lem cap. 12. (e) Lonprid in Heliogab. (f) Domit. 3 
| n 
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number of the Matches; but only of the Chariots, ſo as to make 
no more than twenty five Miſſas: But his Opinion is not taken 


notice of by the Criticks who have commented on Suetonius, Ser- 
vius (a) on the Verſe of Virgil, 


centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus, 


takes occaſion to inform us that anciently there were always 
twenty five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, fo as to 
make an hundred in all. The laſt Mit was ſet out at the 
Charge of the People, who made a gunering for that purpoſe ; 
and was therefore calld Ararius: But when this Cuſtom of a 
Supernumerary Miſſus was laid aſide, the Matches were no more 
than twenty four at a time; yet the laſt four Chariots ſtill kept 
the Name of Miſſus ærarius. | 

The time when theſe Races ſhould begin, was anciently given 
notice of by found of T'rumpet. 
But afterwards the common Sign was the Mappa, or Napkin 
ung out at the Prætor's, or the chief Magiſtrate's, Seat. Hence 
Juvenal calls the Megalenſian Games, 


———— Megaliace ſpectacula mappæ. Sat. 11. 


The common Reaſon given for this Cuftom is, that Nero be- 
ing once at Dinner, and the People making a great noiſe, deſire- 
ing that the Sports might begin, the Emperour threw the Nap- 
kin he had in his Hand out of the Window, as a Token that 
he had granted their Requeſt (5). 


Fe The Victors in theſe Sports were honour'd with Garlands, 

oor. Coronets, and other Ornaments, after the Grecian manner; and 
ery often with conſiderable Rewards in Money: Inſomuch that 

re ven! makes one eminent Charioteer able to buy an hundred 

deal wyers. | | | 

ij Hinc centum patrimonia cauſidicorum, 

roll Porte alia ſolum ruſſati pone Lacertæ. Sat. 7. 

Cr 


It has been already hinted, that they reckon d the concluſion 
the Race from the paſſing by the Meta the ſeventh time: And 
ls Propertius el confirms, Boo 2. Eleg. 24. | 


(a) Ad Georg. 3. (b) Caſoiador. lib. Epift. 5. 
g 3+ O Caſs 21 5 BR 
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Aut prius infecto depoſcit premia curſu, 
Septima quam metam triverit arte rota. 


What Charioteer wou'd with the Crown be grac'd, 
Ere his ſeventh Wheel the Mark has lightly paſs'd? 


So that the greateſt Specimen of Art and Sleight appears t 
have been, to avoid the Met æ 1 they 4 their 
turns; otherwiſe the Chariot and the Driver would come into 


great Danger, as well as Diſgrace. 


— Metaque fervidis 
Evitata rot is. orace. 


On this account tis that Theocritus, when he gives a Relation 
of the Exerciſes in which they inſtructed young Hercules, aſl 
Him in this Point, as a matter of the greateſt conſequence, hi 
own Father for his Tutor. FO 


Iams A EE 5p dp by cel voy 
; Arp oy 250 overyye QuAd ar 
Aupiogoay oy Taids, gina Spo id) Juoxey 
AuTos, bme fudder mona Hv Eher d 
Apyes & TreroC h lei , q 01 dayeis 
Aigpesi ip ò m, Neve Ninvaur ipdyras, . EIN. xi. 


To drive the Chariot, and with ſteddy Skill 

To turn, and yet not break the bending Wheel, 
Amphitryo kindly did inſtruct his Son: 

Great in that Art; for he himſelf had won 

Vaſt precious Prizes on the Argive Plains: 

And ſtill the Chariot which he drove remains, 
Ne'er hurt 1th' Courſe, tho' time had broke the falling Reins, 


[Mr. Creech. 


They who deſire to be inform'd of the exact manner of thel 
Races ; which certainly was very noble and diverting, may po 
ſibly receive as much pleaſure and ſatisfaction from the Deſcrip 
tion which Virgil has left us of them in ſhort, as they could cx 
pect from the fight it ſelf, 


Nor 


———— . ¶qͤꝙN&A ] ͤmꝗ ——_ C— — — 
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Nonne vides? cum præcipiti certamine campum 
corripuere, ruuntque eſfuſi carcere currus; 

m ſpes arrectæ juvenum, exultantiaq; haurit 
Corda pavor pulſans: illi inſtant verbere torto, 
Et promi dant lora: volat vi fervidus axis. 
Jamq; humiles, jamq; elati ſublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum ferri, atq; aſſurgere in auras. 
Nec mora nec requies: at fuluæ nimbus arene 
Tullitur; humeſcunt ſpumis flatuq; ſequentum - 
Tantus amor laudum, tante eſt victoria cure. 


* 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the Goal they ſtart 

The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart, 

Ruſh to the Race; and panting ſcarcely bear 

Th' extremes of feveriſh Hope and chilling Fear; 

Stoop to the Reins, and laſh with all their force; 

The flying Chariot kindles in the Courſe. 

And now a- low, and now a- loft they fly 

As born thro* Air, and ſeems to touch the Sky: 

No ſtop, no ſtay; but Clouds of Sand ariſe, 

Spurn'd and caſt backward on the follower's Eyes; 
he hindmoſt blows the foam upon the firſt: 

Such is the love of Praiſe; and honourable Thirſt. 


5 & © 


* 


Mr. Dryden. 
The Troja, or Ludus Tyojæ, is generally referr'd to the Inven- 
ton of Aſcaniur. It was celebrated by Companies of Boys 
neatly drels d, and furniſh'd with little Arms and Weapons, 
who muſter d in the publick Circo. They were taken, for the 
moſt Part, out of the nobleſt Families ; and the Captain of them 
tad the honourable Title of Princeps Fuventutu; being ſome- 
times the next Heir to the Empire; and ſeldom leſs than the 
den of a principal Senator. This Cuſtom is ſo very remarkable, 
hat it would be an unpardonable Omiſſion not to give the whole 
Acccunt of it in YVirgiPs own Words; eſpecially becauſe the Poet, 
ung all his Art and Beauties on this Subject, as a Compliment 


hello Auguſtus (a great Admirer of the Sport, ) has left us a moſt ini- 
poly utable Deſcription. 

crip 

ben 


K k 2 Eneid. 
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| At pater Aneas, nondum certamine miſſo, 

| Cuſtodem ad ſeſe comitemq; impubis Tilt 

N Epytidem vocat, & fidam fic fatur ad aurem: 
Vade age: & Aſcanio, fi jam puerile paratum 
Agmen habet ſecum, curſuſq; inſtruxit equorum, 
Ducat avo turmas, & feſe oftendat in arm, 
Dic, ait. Ipſe omnem longo decedere circo 
Infuſum populum, & campos jubet efſe patentes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterꝗq; ante ora parentum 
Frænatis lucent in equis: quos omnis euntes 
Trinacriæ mirata fremit Trojeque juventus. 
Omnibus in morem tonſa coma treffe corona : 
Cornea bina ferunt prefixa haſtilia ferro ; 
Pars læves humero pharetras : It pectore ſummo 
Flexilis obtorti per collum circulus auri. 
Tres equitum numero turmæ, terniq; vagantur 
Ductores: Pueri bis ſem quemqne ſecuti, 
Agmine partito fulgent paribuſq; Magiſtris. | 
Una acies juvenum, ducit quam parvus ovantent 

(Nomen evi referens,) Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies, auctura Italos: quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor maculis: veſtigia primi 
Alba pedis, frontemq; oftentans arduus albam, 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Lat ini: 
Parvus Atys, pueroq; puer dilectus Tito. 
Extremus, formagq; ante omnes pulcher Tulus 
Sidonio eſt invectus equo ; quem candida Dido 
Eſſe ſui dederat monumentum & pignus amor, 
Cetera Trinacriis pubes ſenioris Aceſte 
Fertur equis. : , 
Excipiunt plauſu pavidos, gaudentq ; tuentes 
Dardanide, veterumq; agnoſcunt ora parentum. 
Poſtquam omnes læti conceſſum oculoſq; ſuorum 
Luſtravere in equis: ſignum clamore parat is 
Epytides longe 2 „ inſonuitq; flagello. 
Olli diſcurrere pares, atq; agmina terni 
Diductis ſoluere choris: rurſuſq; vocati 
Convertere vias, infeſtaq; tela tulere. 
Jnde alios ineunt curſus, alioſq; recurſus, 
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Aver ſis ſpatiis alternoſq; orbibus orbes 

Impediunt, pugneq; cient ſimulachra ſub armis: 
Et nunc terga fuge nudant, nunc fpicula vertunt 
Infenſi, factd pariter nunc ou feruntur: 

Ut quondam Cretd fertur labyrinthus in alta 
Parjetibus textum cæcis iter, ancipitemg; 

Mille viis habuiſſe dolum, qua ſigna ſequendi 
Falleret indeprenſus & irremeabilis error. 

Haud aliter Teucriim nati veſtigia cur ſu 

Impediunt, texuntq; fugas & prelia luds : 
Delphinum ſimiles, qui per maria humida nando 
Carpathium Libycumg; ſecant, luduntq; per undas. 
Hunc morem, hos curſus atq; bæc certamina primus 
Aſtanius, longam muris cum cingeret Albam, 
Rettulit, & priſcos docuit celebrare Latinos, 

55 puer ipſe modo, ſecum quo Troia pubes, 

Albani docuere ſuos: hinc maxima por ro 

Accepit Roma, & patrium ſeruauit honorem: 
Trojaq; nunc pueri, Trojanum dicitur agmen. 


But Prince Æueas ere the the Games were done, 

Now call'd the wiſe Inſtructor of his Son, 

The good Epytides, whoſe faithful Hand 

In noble Arts the blooming Hero train d:. 

To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar'd, 

Go bid Aſcanius if he ſtands prepar d, 

To march his youthfut Troops, begin the Courſe, 

And let his Grandſire's Shade commend his growing Force. 

Thus he; and order'd ſtreight the ſwarming Tide 

.To clear the Circo; when from every {ide 

Crowds bear back Crouds, and leave an open ſſ 

Where the new Pomp in all its Pride might pas. 

The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 

On well-rein'd Steeds in their glad Parents ſight. 

Wondring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth 

Crown with Applauſe their Virtue's early. growth, 

Their flowing Hair cloſe flowry Chaplets grace, 

And two fair Spears their eager Fingers prels. 

Patt bear gay Quivers, on their Shoulders hung, 

And Twiſts of r lie wreath d along 

Their Purple Veſt; which at the Neck begun, 

And down their Breaſts in ſhining Circles run. * 
ree 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led, 
And twice fix Boys each, hopeful Chief obey d. 
The firſt gay Troop youfig Priam marſhals on, 

Thy Seed, Polytes, not to Fame unknown, 8 
That with Iralian Blood {ſhall joyn his own : 

Whoſe kinder Genius ripening with his Years, 

His wretched Grandfire's Name to better Fortune bears. 
A Thracian Steed with mw of ſpreading W hite 

He rod, that paw'd, and crav'd the promis d Fight. 
A lovely White his hither Fetlocks ſtains ; 

And White his high erected Forehead ſhines. 

And next with ſtately pace young Atys mov'd, 
Young Atys, by the young Aſcauius lov'd, 

From his great Line the noble Attian Stemm, 

In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name. 

The third with his Command Aſcanius grac d; 
Whoſe Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confeſs'd; 
So beautiful, ſo brave, he ſhone above the reſt. 

His ſprightly Steed from Sidon's Paſtures came 

The noble Gift of the fair Hrian Dame, | 

And fruitleſs Pledge of her unhappy Flame. 

The reſt Sicilian Courſers all beſtro'd, 

Which old Aceſtes on his Gueſts beſtowd. 

Them, hot with beating Hearts, the Trojax Crew 
Receive with Shouts, and with freſh Pleaſure view ; 
Diſcovering in the Lines of every Face | 
Some venerable Founder of their Race. | 

And now the youthful Troops their Round had made, 
Panting with joy, and all the Croud ſurvey'd; 
When ſage Epytides, to give the Sign | 
Clack'd his long Whip, and made the Courſe begin. 
At once they ſtart, 7 ſpur with artful ſpeed, 

Till in three Troops the little Chiefs divide 

The cloſe Battalion: Then at once they turn, 
Commanded back ; while, from their Fingers born, 
Their hoſtile Darts aloft upon the Wind | 
Fly ſhivering : Then in circling Numbers joind, 
The-manag'd Courſers with due meaſures bound, 
And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round. 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare, £0 
And Wheel, and Charge, and urge the ſportive War. 5 


Now 


Jow 
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Now Flight they feign, and naked Backs expoſe ; 
Now with turn'd Spears drive headlong on the Foes ; 

And now, Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks they cloſe. 
As Crete's fam'd Labyrizth to thouſand Ways, 

And thouſand darken'd Walls the Gueſt conveys; 
Endleſs, inextricable Rounds amuſe, | 

And no kind Track the doubtful Paſſage ſhews. 

So the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courſe 

Sporting 2 and charge the Rival Force. 

As ſprightly Dolphins in ſome calmer Road 

Play round the ſilent Waves, and ſhoot along the Flood. 
A(canius, when (the rougher Storms O er- blown, ) 

With happier Fates he rais'd fair Aas Town; 

This youthful — this ſolemn Race renew d, 

And with new Rites made the plain Latizes proud. 

From Alban Sires th' Hereditary Game Wes 

To matchleſs Rome by long Succeſſion came: 

And the fair Youth in this Diverſion train d, 

Troy they {till call, and, the brave Trojan Band. 


Lazius in his Commenraries de Repub. Romana fanſies the Juſts 
and Tournaments, ſo much in faſhion about two or three hun- 
dred Years'ago, to have ow'd their Original to this Ludus Trojw ; 
and that Trnamenta is but a Corruption of Trojamenta. And 
the learned and noble Du Freſue acquaints us, that many are of 
the ame Opinion. However, tho' the Word may perhaps be 
deriy'd with more probability from the French, Tourner, to turn 
round with Agility ; yet the Exerciſes have ſo much reſemblance 
5 to prove the one an Imitation of the other. 

The Pyrrhice or Saltatio Pyrrhica, is commonly believ'd to 
de the ſame with the Sport already deſcrib'd. But beſides that 
one of the Ancients have left any tolerable Grounds for ſuch 
Conjecture, it will appear a different Game if we look a little 
no its Original, and on the manner of the performance. The 
Original is, by ſome, referr d to Minerva, who led up a Dance 
n her Armour after the Conqueſt of the Titans: By others, to 
the Curetes, or Corybantes, Fupiter's Guard in his Cradle; who 
epd up and down, claſhing their Weapons, to keep old Saturn 
rom hearing the Cries of his Infant-Son. Ply attributes the 
vention to Pyrrhus, Son to Achilles, who inſtituted ſuch a 
Company of Dancers at the Funeral of his Father (2). How- 


(a) Nas. Hiff. lib. 57. 


© 
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ever, 
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ever, that it was very ancient is plain from Homer; who, as he 
hints at it in ſeveral amy uy ſo particularly he makes the 
exact form and manner of it to be engrav'd on the Shield of 
Achilles, given him by Vulcan. The manner of the performance 
ſeems to have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble turning the Body, 
and ſhifting A as if it were done to avoid the adde 
of an Enemy: therefore this was one of the Exerciſes in 
which they train d the young Soldiers. Apuleius deſcribes a Pyr. 
rhick Dance perform d by — Men and Maids together (a); 
which only would be enough to diſtinguiſh it from the Ludus Tre- 
je. The account we meet with of the Pyrrhbick Dance i 
in Claudiar's Poem on the ſixth Conſulſhip of Honorius. 


Armatos hic ſæpe choros, certaq; vagandi 
Textas lege fugas, inconfuſoſq; recurſus, 

Et pulchras errorum artes, jucundaq; Martis 
Cernimus: inſonuit cum verbere ſigna magiſter, 
Mutatoſq; edunt pariter tot pectora mot is, 

In lat us alli ſis clypeis, aut rurſus in altum f 
Vibratts : grave parma ſonat mucronis acuti 

Verbere, 8 umbouum pulſu modulante reſultans 

Ferreus alterno concentus clauditur emſe. 


Here too the Warlike Dancers bleſs our ſight, 
Their artful wandring, and their laws of gn, 

An uncontus'd return, and inoffenſive fight. 

Soon as the Maſters C/ack proclaims the prize, 

Their moving breaſts in tuneful Changes riſe ; 

The Shields falute their ſides, or ſtraight are ſhown 

In Air high waving; deep the Targets groan 

Struck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound, 

And end the Conſort and the ſacred Sound. 


The moſt ingenious Mr. Cartwright, Author of the Royal-Slaw, 
having occaſion to preſent a Warlike-Dance in that Piece, took the 
meaſures of it from this Paſſage of Claudiam s, as the moſt exact 
pattern Antiquity had left. And in the Printed Play, he has g 
ven no other delcription of that Dance, than by ſetting down ths 

Verſes, whence it was Copied. | 
Fulius Scaliger tells us of himſelf, that, while a Youth, be 


. 
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had often dane'd the Pyrybick before: the Empbror Maximilian 
to the amazement of all Germany: And that the Emperor 
was once ſo ſurpriz d at his warlike activity, as to cry out, This 
Boy, eit her was born in a Coat of Mail, inſtead of 4 Shin, or- elſe 
has been roc d in oe, inſtead of a Cradle (4): 2025 Fas 1 


(4) Poer. lib. 1. cap! 1. | 
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CHAP. uw, 
Of the Shows ff wild Beaſt, and Ta the Nau- 


machiæ. 


HE Shows of Beaſts were in general deſign'd. for the Ho- 

nour of Diana the Patroneſs of Hunting. For this purpoſe, 
no Coft was ſpar'd to fetch the moſt different Creanures, trom the 
fartheſt Parts of the World : Hence Ces, * 


ee, pars ibat onuſtis 
Per freta, vel Auwios; exanguis dextera torpet 
Remigis, & propriam met ueb at navita mercem. 


Hart in laden Veſſels ce, 

Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream; 
The fainting Slave let fall his trembling Oar ; - 
And the pale Maſter fear'd the F n he bore. 


And preſently after, 
Quodcun uf tremendum eſt 


bans aut inſigne jubis, aut nobile cornu, 
Aut rigidum ſetis capitur decus omne timorque 
Ylvarum, von caute latent, non male reſiſtunt. 


All that with potent Teeth command the Plain, 

All that run bored with erected Mane, 

* proud of ſtately Horns, or briſtling Hair, 

At once the Foreſts Ornament and Fear; . ele vious fed 
L I Torn 
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Torn from their Deſarts by the Rowan Power, 
Nor ſtrength can ſave, nor craggy Dens ſecure. 


Some Creatures were preſented meerly as ſtrange Sights and 
Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and ſeveral outlandiſh Birds and 
Beaſts; others for the Combat, as Lyons, Tygers, Leopards 
Cc. other Creatures, either purely for delight, or elſe for the uſe 
of the People, at ſuch times as they were aljow'd the liberty 
of catching what they could for themſelves ; as Hares, Deer, 
and the like. We may reckon up three ſorts of Diverſions with 
the Beaſts, which all went under the common Name of Venatin; 
the firſt when the People were permitted to run after the Beaſts, 
and catch what they could for their own uſe; the ſecond when 
the Beaſts fought with one another ; and the laſt when they were 
brought out, to engage with Men. . 

When the People were allow'd to lay hold on what they could 
get, and carry off for their own uſe, they call'd it Venatio dne. 
ptionis: This ſeems to have been an Inſtitution of the Empe- 
.rours. It was many times preſented with Cpreceaury Charge, 
and great variety of contrivances : The middle part of the Circ 
being {et all over with Trees, remov'd thither by main force, 
and faſten d to huge Planks, which were laid on the Ground; 
theſe being cover d with Earth and Turf, repreſemed a natu- 
ral Foreſt ; into which the Beaſts being let from the Cavee, ot 
Dens under ground, the People, at a Sign given by the Empe- 
rour, fell to hunting them, and carry'd away what they kill d, to 
regale upon at home. The Beaſts uſually given, were Boars, Deer, 
Oxen, and Sheep. Sometimes all kinds of Birds were preſented 
after the fame manner. The uſual way of letting the People know 
what they ſhould ſeize, was by ſcattering amongſt them little Ta. 
blets or Tickets, (Tefergs,) which entitul'd thoſe who caught them 
to the Contents of their Inſcription. Sometimes every Ticket 
was mark d with ſuch a ſumm of Money, payable to the firſt Ta- 
ker. Theſe Largeſſes were in general term'd Miſſilia; from 
their being thrown and difpers'd amongſt the Multitude(a). 

The Fights between Beaſts were exhibited with great Varie- 
ty; ſometimes we find a Tyger match'd with a Lyon; ſome- 
times a Lyon with a Bull; a Bull with an Elephant, a Rhino. 
ceros with a Bear, &c. Sometimes we meet with Deer hunted 
on the Arena by a pack of Dogs. But the moſt wonderful Sigit 
was, when by bringing the Water into the Amphithearr, 
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huge Sea-Monſters were introduc'd to combat with Wild 


Nec nobis tantum ſylveſtria cernere monſtra 
contigit, æquoreot ega cum certantibus urſis 
Sectavi vitulos. Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 

Nor Sylvan Monfters we alone have view'd, 

But huge Sea-Calves, dy'd red with hoſtile Blood 
Of Bears, lie floundring in the wond'rous Flood. 


The Men that engag'd with Wild Beaſts had the common 


Name of Beſtiarii: e of theſe were condemn'd Perſons, and 
re WT have heen taken notice of in another place (a): Others hired them- 
ſelves at a ſet pay, like the Gladiators; and, like them too, had 
14 WY their Schools where they were inſtructed and initiated in ſuch 
e. Combats. We find ſeveral of the Nobility and Gentry many 
jo. WT times voluntarily r a part in theſe Encounters. And 
ge, Jenal acquaints us, that the very Women were ambitious of 
1 WT (1cwing their Courage on the like occaſions, tho with the For- 
ce, Wl fciture of their Modeſty. 
0 cum — - Mevia Tuſcum 


Ji Figat aprum, & nuds teneat venabula mammd. Sat. 1. 


* Or when with naked Breaſt the manniſh Whore 
500 Shakes the broad Spear againſt the Tuſcaa Boar. 


ned Bl And Martial compliments the Emperour Domitiam very hand- 
ſomly on the ſame account. 


Belliger invictis quad Mars tibi ſævit in anmi, 
Non ſatis eſt, Ceſar ; ſevit & ipſa Venus. 
Proſtratum vaſtd Nemees in valle leonem 
Nobile & Herculeum fama canebat opus. 
Priſca fides taceat: Nam poſt tua munera, Ceſar, 
Hec jam fumined vidimus acta manu. 


me- | 

nino: Not Mars alone his bloody Arms ſhall wield ; 
nted Venus, when Ceſar bids, ſhall take the Field, 
Siohr Nor only wear the Breeches, but the Shield. 
are, The favage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 


B/ Hercules in doubtful Combat ſlain, : 
(J Book 3, chap. 20, e 
n LI 2 ; Still 
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Still fills our Ears with the Nemean Vale, 
And muſty Rolls the mighty Wonder tell: 

No Wonder now; for Cz/ar's Reign has ſhown 
A Woman's e ual Power ; the ſame Renowun dn 
Gain d by the Diſtaff, which the Club had on. 9 © 


© w# 


Thoſe who cop'd on plain Ground with the Beaſts, commonly 
met with a yery unequal Match ; and therefore, for the moſt par, 
their ſafety conſiſted in the nimble turning of their Body, and 
leaping up and down to delude the force of their Adverſary 
Therefore Martial may very well make a Hero of the Man who 
ſlew. twenty Beaſts, all let in upon him at once, tho” we ſup- 
poſe them to have been of the inferiour kind. 


Herculeæ laudis numeretur gloria: plus eſt = | 
Bis denas pariter perdomuiſſe feras . 


Count the twelve Feats that Hercules has done; 
Yet twenty make a greater, join'd.in one. 


But becauſe this way of engaging commonly prov'd ſucce- WM. i: 
ful to the Beaſts, they had other ways of dealing with them; Wthe 
as by aſſail ing them with Darts, Spears, and other miſſive Wes ö 
pons, from the higher parts of the Amphitheatre, where they 
were ſecure from their reach; ſo as by foie means or other they 
commonly contriv'd to diſpatch three er four hundred Beaſts in 


In the Show of Wild Beaſts exhibited by Julius Cuſar in his 
third Conſulſhip, twenty Elephants were oppos d to five hundred 
Footmen ; and twenty more with Turrets on their Backs, ſixty 


Men being allow d to defend each Turret, engag'd with five hun. : 
dred Foot, and as many Horſe (a). | * 
The NAUMAC HI owe their Original to the time of 
the firſt Punic War, when the Romans firſt initiated their Men N 
in the knowledge of Sea-Affairs. After the improvement 0 
many Years they were deſign'd as well for the gratifying the | 
Sight, as for encreaſing their Naval Experience and . Diſcipline; Str 
and therefore compos d one of the ſolemn Shows, by which Bu 
the Magiſtrates or Emperours, or any Affecters of Popularity o Mi 
often made their Court to the People. | Of 


The uſual Accounts we have of theſe Exerciſes, ſeem to repre 


—— 
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(= Plin. Nat. Hi. lib 8. cap. 7. 
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ſent them as nothing elſe but the Image of a Naval Fight. But 
tis probable that ſometimes they did not engage in any hoſtile 
manner, but only row'd fairly for the Victory. This Conje- 
ure may be confirm'd by the Authority of Y:rgi/; who is ac- 
knowledg'd by all the Criticks in his Deſcriptions of the Games 
and Exerciſes, to have had an Eye always to his own Country, 
and to have drawn them after the manner of the Roman Sports. 
No the Sea-contention which he preſents us with, is barely a 
trial of Swiftneſs in the Veſſels, and of Skill in managing the 
Oars ; as it is moſt admirably deliver'd in his fifth Book: 


Prima pares meunt gravibus certamina remis 
Quatuor ex omni delęctæ claſſe caring, &c. 


The Naumachiæ of Claudius which he preſented on the Fucine 
Lake before he drain'd it, deſerve to be particularly mention'd, 
not more for the greatneſs of the Show, than for the Behaviour 
of the Emperour : who when the Combatants paſs'd before him 
with ſo melancholy a Greeting as, Ave imperator, morituri te ſa- 
lutant, return'd in Anſwer, Avete vos; which when they would 
gladly have interpreted as an Act of Favour, and a Grant of their 
Lives, he ſoon gave them to underſtand that it proceeded from 
the contrary Principle of Barbarous Cruelty, and Inſenſibility (2). 

The moſt celebrated Naumachiæ, were thoſe of the Emperour 
Domitian ; in which were engag d ſuch a vaſt number of Vel- 
fels as would have almoſt form'd two compleat Navies (4) for a 
proper Fight; together with a proportionable Channel of Wa- 
ter, equalling the Dimenſions of a natural River, Martial has 
a very genteel turn on this Subject. 


S quis ades longis ſerus ſpectator ab ors, 

ur Cui lux prima ſacri muneris iſta dies, 

Ne te decipiat rat ibus navalis Enyo, 
Et par unda fretis : hic modd terra fuit. 

Non credis ? ſpe ctes dum laxent aquora Martem : 
Parva mora eſt; dices hic modo pontus erat. 


Stranger, who e'er from diſtant parts arriv'd, 

But this one ſacred Day in Rome haſt liv d: 
Miſtake not the wide Flood, and pompous Show 
Of Naval Combats: Here was Land but now. 


: 
* 


(a) See Seton, Claud. c. 43+ Tacit. Ann. XIII. (b) Sweton. in Domir- 
p. 4. | | 
Is 


us d to buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, and offer'd them at 


pleas d with ſuch bloody Entertainments, they reſoly'd to give 
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Is this beyond your Credit? Only ſtay 
Till from the Fight the Veſſels bear away; 
You'll cry with wonder, Here but now was Sea 


*Tis related of the Emperour Hel;ogabalus, that ina R 
ſentation of a Naval Fight he fill'd the Channel, where the Veſ. 
ſels were to ride, with Wine inſtead of Water (a). A Story ſcarce 


credible, tho' we have the higheſt Conceptions of his prodigious 
Luxury and Extravagance. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of te GLADIATORS. 


TH E firſt riſe of the Gladiators is referr'd to the ancient 

Cuſtom of killing Perſons at the Funerals of great Men, 
For the old Heathens fanſy ing the Ghoſts of rhe deceas d to be 
ſatisſied, and rendred propitious by Human Blood, at firſt they 


the Obſequies. Afterwards they contriv'd to veil over their 
impious Barbarity with the ſpecious Shew of Pleaſure, and vo- 
luntary Combat; and therefore training up fuch Perſons as they 
had procur'd in ſome tolerable knowledge of Weapons, upon the 
Day appointed for the Sacrifices to the pee Ghoſts, they 
oblig'd them to maintain a mortal Encounter, at the Tombs of 
their Friends. The firſt ſhow of Gladiators WER 
* exhibited at Rome, was that of M. and ®* Munns Glad- 
D. Brutus, upon the death of their Father, atorinm. 
4. U. C. 490. in the Conſulſhip of Ap. Clau- 

dins, and M. Fulvius (6). 


Within a little time, when they found the People exceeding 


them the like Diverſion as often as poſſible ;.and therefore it 100n 
grew into a Cuſtom, that not only the Heir of any great or rich 
Citizen newly deceas'd, but that all the Principal Magiſtrate 
ſhould take occaſions to preſent the People with theſe Shews, in 
order to procuring their Eſteem and Affection. Nay, the ver 


— nn 


V Lanpridius in Heliogab. (5) Val. Aar. lib. a. cap. Pak og 
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Prieſts were ſometimes the Exhibitors of ſuch impious Pomps; 
for we meet with the Ludi Pontificales in Suetonius (a); and with 
the Ludi Sacerdotales in Pliny (b). | 

As for the Emperours, it was ſo much their Intereſt to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with the Comm@nalty, that they oblig'd them with 
theſe Shows almoſt upon all occaſions : As on their Birth- day; 
at the time of a Triumph, or after any ſignal Victory; at 
the Conſecration of any JS Edifices ; at the Games 
which ſeveral of them inſtituted, to return in ſuch a term 
of Years; with many others, which occur in every Hi- 
ſtorian. | 10 ; 

And as the occaſions of theſe Solemnities were fo prodigiouſly 
encreas d, in the ſame manner was the length of them, and the 
number of the Combatants. At the firſt Show exhibited by the 
Bruti, tis probable there were only three pair of Gladiators; as 
may be gather d from that of Auſonius; | 


Tres primas Thracum pugnas, tribus ordine bellis, 
Juriadæ pat rio inferias miſere ſepulchro. 


Yet Julius Ceſar in his Edileſhip preſented three hundred and 
twenty Pair (c). The excellent Titus exhibited a Show of Gla- 
diators, wild Beaſts, and Repreſentations of Sea-fights, an hundred 
Days together (d): And Trajan, as averſe from Cruelty as the 
former, continu'd a Solemnity of this nature an hundred and 
twenty three Days, during which he brought out a thouſand pair 

of Gladiators (d). Two thouſand Men of the fame Profeſſion 
he were liſted by the Emperour Ot ho to ſerve againſt Vitellius (e). 
Nay, long before this, they were ſo very numerous that in the 
time of the Catilinarian Conſpiracy, an Order paſs d, to ſend all 
be Gladiators up and down into the Garriſons, for fear they 
. 00uld raiſe any diſturbance in the Cy F) by joining with the 

diſaffected Party. And Plutarch informs us that the famous + 

Spartacus, who at laſt gather d ſuch a numerous Force as to put 

f Rome under ſome unuſual Apprehenſions, was no more than a Gla- 
or; who, breaking out from a Show at Verona, with the 
Vs i tcft of his Gang, dar d proclaim War againſt the Roman State (g). 
= In the mean time, the wiſer and the better Romans were ve- 
a enfible of the dangerous Conſequence, which a Corruption 
Tat” ef this nature might produce; and therefore Cicero preterr'd a 
p * Law, That no Perſon ſhould exhibit a Show of Gladiators with- 


(a). cap. 44. () Hiff. lib. 7. (e) Pluuarch. in Ceſar. (4) Di lib. 
Ne , Et (g Fn, nod. 


in 


prielt 


in two Years before he appear d Candidate for an Office (a). 54. 


the Emperour Honorius; the occaſion of which is given at large 


the ſame Profeſſion; ſome to keep themſelves from ſtarving, af 
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lius Ceſar order d, that only ſuch a number of Men of this Pro. 
feſſion ſhould be in Rome at a time (5). Auguſtus decreed thit 
only two Shows of Gladiators ſhould be preſented in a Year, and 
never above fixty pair of Cambatants in a Show (c). Tiberius 
rovided by an Order of Senate, That no Perſon ſhould 
Live the priviledge of gratifying the People with ſuch a Solem. 
nity, unleſs he was worth four hundred thouſand Seſterces (4) 
Nerva in a great meaſure regulated this Affair, after the many 
Abuſes of the former Emperours : But the Honour of entirely 
removing this Barbarity out of the Roman World was reſeryd 
for Conſtantine the Great; which he perform'd about the Yeu 
of the City 1067. nigh fix hundred Years after their firſt inſtity- 
tion. Yet under Conſlantius, Theodoſius, and Valentinian the (ame 
cruel Humour began to revive, till a final ſtop was put to it by 


by the Authors of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. _ 

Thus much may be proper to obſerve in general, concerning the 
Original, Increaſe, and Reſtraint of this Cuſtom. For our far 
ther information, it will be neceſſary to take particular notice of 
the Condition of the Gladiators; of their ſeveral Orders or Kinds 
and of their manner of Duelling. | 

As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves, or Ca 
tives: For'twas an ordinary Cuſtom to ſell a diſobedient Servant 
to the Laniſtæ, or the Inſtructors of the Gladiators, who afte 
they had taught them ſome part of their Skill, let them out far 
Money at a Show. Vet the Freemen ſoon | in for a ſhare ol 
this Nn to be kilFdin Jeſt ; and accordingly many times of 
fer d themſelves to hire for the Ampitheatre; whence they ha 
the Name of Auctorati. Nay, the Knights and Noblemen, an 
even the Senators themſelves at laſt were not aſham'd to take ij 


Rr 


ter they had ſquander'd away their Eſtates; and others to cun 
favour with the Emperours : So that Auguſtus was forc d to com 
mand by a Publick Edict, that none of the Senatorian Orde 
ſhould turn Gladiators (e): And ſoon after, he laid the fame 1 
ſtraint on the Knights (F). Yet theſe Prohibitions were ſo lit 
regarded by the following Princes, that Nero preſented at one Sho 
(it the numbers in Suetonius are not corrupted,) 400 Senators, a 
600 of the Equeſtrian Rank (g). | | 


"(@) Cicero in V ain. (b) Ser. Ceſ. cap. 10. (5) Dio. (d) Tacit. An. 4 ( 
Dis lib. 48. (J) Sueton. Aug. cap. 43. Dio lib. 5 4. (g) Idem Ner cap. 124 


J 
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But all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther 
ſearch, we meet with the very Wornen engaging in theſe publick 
Encounters; particularly under Nero and Domitian. Fuvenal 
bas 4 9g them very handſomly for this manniſh Humour, in his 
fixth Satyr. | | 


Quale decus rerum fi conjngis auttio fiat, 
Balieus & manice, & criſtæ, cruriſq; ſiniſtri 
Dimidium tegmen? vel fi diverſa movebit 
Prelia, tu fælix, ocreas vendente puelld. 

He ſunt que tenui ſudant in cyclade, Quarum 
Delicias & panniculus bombycinus writ. 
Aaſpice quo fremitu mon#iratos perferat iftus, 
Ft quanto galeæ curverur pondere ; 


quanta 
Poplizibus ſedeas, quam denſo faſcia libro! 


Oh! what a decent fight tis to behold 

All thy Wife's Magazine by Auction fold ! 

The Belt, the creſted Plume, the ſeveral Suits 

Of Armour, and the Spawiſh-L cather Boots! 

Yet theſe are they that cannot bear the heat 

Of figur'd Silks, and under Sarcenet ſwear. 

Behold the ſtrutting Amazonian Whore, 

She ſtands in Guard, with her Right Foot before : 

Her Coats tuck'd up; and all her Motions juſt : 

dhe ſtamps, and then cries hah! at every thruſt. 
| [Mr. Dryden. 


Yet the Women were not the moſt inconſiderable Perfor- 
vers, for a more ridiculous ſet of Combatants are ſtill behind 
nd theſe were the Dwarfs; who encountring one another, or 
de Women, at theſe publick Diverſions, gave a very pleaſant 
Lnertainment, Sratius has left us this elegant Deſcription of 


His andax ſubit ordo pumilorum, 
Ouos natura brevi ſtaty peracto 
Nodoſum ſemel in globum ligavit. 
Elunt vulnera, conſeruntq; dextras: 
E mortem ſibi qua manu, minentur, 
Ridet Mars pater & cruenta Virtus; 
Caſureq; vagit grues rapinis 
Mirantur pumilos ferociores. 


” * 1 * * 
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thoſe who were maintain'd out of the Emperour's Fiſcus or prix 


in the ſame Sence (a). Gladiatores ordinarii, ſuch as were pre 
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To mortal Combat next ſucceed 

Bold Fencers of the Pygmy breed; 
Whom Nature, when ſhe half had wrought, 
Not worth her farther labour thought, 

But clos'd the reſt in one hard Knot. 

With what a Grace they drive their blow, 
And ward their Jolt-head from their Foe ? 
Old Mars and rigid Virtue ſmile 

At their redoubted Champion's toil. 

And Cranes, to pleaſe the Mob let fly, 
Admire to ſee their Enemy, 

So often by themſelves o'ercome, 

Inſpir'd with nobler Hearts at Rome. 


The ſeveral kinds of Gladiators worth obſerving, were he Re. 
tiarii, the Serutores, the Myrmillones, the Thracians, the S..mnite, 
the Pinnirapi, the Eſſedarii, and the Andabate : But before we 
enquire particularly into the diſtinct Orders, we may take no- 
tice of ſeveral Names attributed in common to ſome of every 
kind, upon various occaſions. Thus we meet with, the Glad 
tores Meridiani, who engag'd in the Afternoon, the chief part of 
the Show being finiſh'd in the Morning. Gladiatores Fiſcales, 


vate Treaſury - ſuch as Arrian calls Kauorees A, Cæſar! 
Gladiators: Gladiatores Poſtulatitii, commonly Men of great Ar 
and Experience, whom the People particularly deſir d the Empe 
rour to produce, Gladiatores Catervarii, ſuch as did not fight b 
Pairs, but in ſmall Companies: Suetonius uſes catervarii pugils 


ſented According to the common manner, and at the ulu 
time, and fought the ordinary way; On which account, the) 
were diſtinguiſhid from the Catervarii, and the Poſtuls 
titii. 

As for the ſeveral kinds already reckon'd up, they ow! 
their diſtinction to their Country, their Arms, their way 
Fighting, and ſuch Circumſtances ; and may be thus, in ſho 
delcrib'd : | 

The Retiarius was dreſsd in a ſhort Coat, having a Fuſcn 
or Trident in his Left-Hand, and a Net in his Right; wil 
which he endeavour'd to entangle his Adverſary ; and the 
with his Trident might eafily diſpatch him. On his Head | 


—_— 


— 


| (4) Avg. cap. 45. 
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wore only a Hat tied under his Chin with a broad Ribbon. 
The Secutor was arm'd with a Buckler, and a Helmet, where- 
on was the Picture ofa Fiſh, in alluſion to the Net. His Wea- 
n was a Scymetar, or Falx ſupina, He was call d Secutor , 
uſe if the Retiarius, . 8 whom he was always match 'd, 
ſhould happen to fail in caſting his Net, his only ſafety lay in 
light; ſo that in this caſe he ply'd his Heels as faſt he could a- 
bout the place of Combat, till he had got his Net in order for a 
ſecond throw: In the mean time this Secutor, or Follower, pur- 
ſud him, and endeavour'd to prevent his deſign. 2 is 
very happy in the Account he gives us of a young Nobleman 
that ſcandalouſly turn'd Retzarius in the Reign of Nero: Nor is 


there any relation of this ſort of Combat ſo exact in any other 
Aurhor. 


— — — Et illic 

De lecus urbis habes: nec myrmillonis in armis 

Nec clypeo Gracchum pugnantem e. falce ſiind, 
(Damnat enim tales habjtus, ſed damnat & odit.) 
Nec galea faciem abſcondit, movet ecce tridentem, 
Poſtquam librata pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicquam effudit, nudum ad ſpectacula vultum 
Erigit, & totã fugit agnoſcendus arena. 

Credamus tunice, de faucibus aurea cùm ſe 

Porrigat, &. longo jactetur ſpira galero. 

Ergo ignominiam gra viorem pertulit omni 
Vulnere, cum Graccho juſſus pugnare ſecutor. Sat. 8. 


There you'll find Gracchus (from Patrician,) grown 
A Fencer, and the ſcandal of the Town. 

Nor will he the Myrmillos Weapons bear, 

The modeſ# Helmet he diſdains to wear. 

As Retiarius he attacks his Foe : 

Firſt waves his Trident ready for the throw, 
Next caſts his Net, but neither levell'd right, 8 


Go to the Liſts where Feats of Arms are ſhown, 0 


He ſtares about, expos d to publick fight, 
Then places all his ſafety in his flight. 
Room for the noble Gladiator! ſee | 
His Coat and Hatband ſhow his Quality. 
Thus when at laſt the brave Myrmillo knew 
Twas Grachus was the Wretch he did purſue, 
Mm 2 To 
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Ta conquer ſuch a Coward griev'd him more, 
Than if he many glorious Wounds had bore. 


[Mr. Stepney. 


Here the Poet ſeems to make the Myrmillo the fame as the 
Secutor ; and thus all the Comments explain him. Yet Lipſ. 
us will have the Myrmillones to be a diſtinct Order, who fought 
compleatly arm'd ; and therefore he believes them to be the 
Crupellarii of Tacitus (); ſo calPd from ſome old Galick Word, 
expreſſing that they could only creep along by reaſon of thei 

eavy Armour. 

The Thracians made a great part of the choiceſt Gladiator 
that Nation having the general repute of Fierceneſs and Cruel) 
beyond the reſt of the World. The particular Weapon the 
us d was the Sica, or Fauchion ; and their defence conſiſted in 
Parma, or little round Shield, proper to their Country. 

The Original of the Samnite Gladiators is given us by Ly 
The Carpanians (ſays he) bearing a great hatred to the $ 
nites, they arm'd a part of their Gladiators after the faſhion o 
that Country, and calPd them Sammites (5). What theſe An 
were, he tells us in another place: 'They wore a Shield broad: 
the top, to defend the Breaſts and Shoulders, and growing mo 
narrow toward the bottom, that it might be mov d with tt 
greater Convenience. They had a fort of Belt coming ove 
their Breaſts, a Greave on their Left Foot, and a creſted Hel 
on their Heads. Whence it is plain, that the Deſcription of f 
Amazonian Fencer already given from Juvenal, is gxprel 
meant of aſſuming the Armour and Duty of a Samui G 
tor, 


Balteus & manice & criſtæ, cruriſq; ſiniſtri 
Dimidium tegmen. 


Part II 


The Pinnæ, which adorn'd the Samnite's Helmet denomin 
ted another fort of Gladiators, Pinnirapi; becauſe, being matci 
with the Samnites, they us'd to catch at thoſe Pianæ, and be 
them off in Triumph, as marks of their Victory. Dr. Hoh 
takes the Piunirapus to be the ſame as the Retiarius (c). 

Lipſius fanſies the Provocatoret, mention d by Cicero in his \ 
ration for Peftzus, to have been a diſtinct Species, and that ti 
were generally match'd with the Samnites. Though pelt 
the Words of Cicero may be thought not to imply ſo much. 


(a) Annal. 3. () Lib. 9. (e) Iluſtration on Juvenal, Sat. 3. 
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The Hoplomachi, whom we meet with in &neca (a) and Sue- 
tonius (H), may probably be the ſame either with the Sammites, or 
the Myrmillones; call'd by the Greek Name b, becauſe 
they fought in Armour. | | 
The E/edarii, mention d by the ſame Authors (c), and by | 
Tully (d), were ſuch as on ſome occaſions engag'd one | 
| 
' 
| 


Eſſeda another out of Chariots “: Tho perhaps at other 
times, they fought on Foot like the reſt. The Eſedum 

was a ſort of Waggon, from which the Gaus and the Britains 
us'd to aflail the Romans in their Engagements with them. | 

The Andabate, or «xr fought on Horſeback, with a ſort 
of Helmet that cover'd all the Face and Eyes; and therefore 
Andabatarum more pugnare, is to combat blindfold. | 

As to the manner of the Gladiators Combats, we can't ap- 
prehend it fully, unleſs we take in what was done before, and 
what after the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. When 
W any Perſon deſign d to oblige the People with ſuch a Show, he 
ſct up Bills in the publick Places, giving an account of the time, 
the number of the Gladiators, and other Circumſtances. This 
they calld Munus pronunciare, or proponere; and the Libelli, or 
Bills, were ſometimes term'd Edicta. Many times, beſides theſe 
Bills, they ſet up great Pictures, on which were deſcrib'd the 
manner of the Fight, and the Effigies of ſome of the moſt cele- 
brated Gladiators, whom they intended to bring out, This 
Cuſtom is elegantly deſcrib d by Horace, Book. 2. Sat. 7.) 


Vel cùm Pauſiaca torpes inſane tabell2, 

Ou} peccas mins atque ego, cùm Fulvi Rumbegq; \ 
Aut Placideſani contento poplite miror 

Prelia, rubricd pitta aut carbone, velut ſi 

Revera pugnent, feriant, vitentq; moventes 

Arma wiri 2 


Or when on ſome rare Piece you wondring ſtand, 
And praiie the Colours, and the Maſter's Hand, 
Are you leſs vain than I, when in the Street | 
The painted Canvaſs holds my raviſh'd Sight? 
Where with bent Knees the skilful Fencers ſtrive 
To ſpeed their Paſs, as if they mow d alive: 


And with new Sleights, ſo well expreſs d eng | 
That I , amaz'd ſtare up, and think them Ap. -, 


J Controverſ. lib. 3.(b) In Calg. 3. (e) Senec. Epiſt. 39. Suezon. Cal 7 
5 At 


and, 21. (d) In Epiffolis. 
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At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firſt place the Glz. 
diators were brought out all together and oblig d to take a Cir. 
cuit round the Arena, in a very ſolemn and pompous manner, 
After this, they proceeded paria componere, to match them b 
Pairs; in which great care was uſed to make the Matches equl, 
Before the Combatants fell to't in earneſt, they try'd their Skill 
againſt one another with more harmleſs Weapons, as the Rude; 
and the Spears without Heads, the blunted Swords, the Files, 
and ſuch like. This Cicero admirably obſerves ; Si in illo ip 
gladiatorio vite certamine, quo ferro decernit ur, tamen ante congreſ. 
ſum multa fiunt, que non ad vulnus, ſed ad ſpeciem valere vide. 
ant ur; quanto magis hoc in Oratione exſpectandum eſt? If in the 
Mortal Combats of the Gladiators, where the Victory is decided by 
Arms, before they actually engage, there are ſeveral Flouriſhes gives 
more for a ſhow of Art than a deſign of hurting : How much more 0 
proper would this look in the Content ion of an Orator ? This Flou- Wi © 
riſhing before the Fight, was call d in common Præluſio; or in 
reſpect of the Swords only Ventilatio. This Exerciſe was con- 


7 


tinu'd till the Trumpets ſounding gave them notice to enter on 
more deſperate Encounters; and then they were ſaid vertene 
Arma. ( 
an 
Ita rem natam eſſe intelligo, 
Neceſſum eſt yorſis armis depugnarier. Plaut. nif 
(tc 


The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetere; of avoiding 
a Blow, exire. Vs 


Corpore tela modo, atq; oculis vigilantibus exit. Virg. 


When any Perſon 'receiv'd a remarkable Wound, either his 
Adverſary or the People, usd to cry out habet, or hoc habet, 
This Virgil alludes to Æueid. 12. 


———Telog; orantem multa, trabali 
Deſuper altus equo graviter ferit, atque ita fatur : 
Hoc habet: hac magnis melior data victima divis. 


———Him, as much he pray d, N 
With his huge Spear Meſſapus deeply ſtrook, 
From his high Courſer's Back; and chaſing ſpoke, 


He has it; and to this auſpicious Blow | : 
A nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall owe. 


part II. The Gladiators. —_ 


The Party who was worſted ſubmitted his Arms, and acknow- 
ledg'd himſelf conquer'd :- Yet this wou'd not fave his Life, un- 
eis the People pleas'd, and therefore he made his Application 
to them for Pity. The two Signs of Favour, and Diſlike given 
by the People, were Premere pollicem, and Vertere pollicem, Phra- 
ſes which the Criticks have quarrell'd much about, to little pur- 

ſe. But Monſieur Dacier ſeems to have been more happy in his 
Explanation than his Predeceſſors. The former he takes to be a 


and ſo holding the two Thumbs upright cloſe together. This was 
done to expreſs their Admiration of the Art and Courage ſhow'd 
by both Combatants, and a ſign to the Conqueror to ipare the 
Life of his Antagoniſt, as having perform'd his Part remarkably 
well. Hence Horace, to fignifie the extrrordinary Commenda- 
tion that a Man could give to one of his own Temper and Diſpo- 
ſtion ſay's, 


Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum. 


And Menander has Jzxms; 'miler, to preſi the Fingers; a Cu- 
om on the Grecian Stage, deſign d for a mark of Approbation, 
anwerable to our Clapping. 


nied the diſſatisfaction of the Spectators, and authoriz d the Vi- 
Ctorto kill the other Combatant out- right for a Coward. 


———— Perſo Lx vulgi 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter. Juv. Sat. 3. 


Where influenc d by the Rabbles bloody Will, 
With Thumbs bent back they popularly kill. 


Beſides this Privilege of the People, the Emperours ſeem to 
ve had the liberty of ſaving whom they thought fit, when they 
ere preſent at the Solemnity : And perhaps upon the bare co- 
ing in of the Emperour into the place of Combat, the Gladia- 


ather danger. 


Cæſaris adventu tuta Gladiator arena FEES 
Exit, & auxilium non leve vultus habet. Martial. 


Where 


clenching of the Fingers of both Hands between one another, 


But the contfary Motion or bending back of the Thumbs, ſig- 


ors, who in that inſtant had the worſt of it, were deliver'd from 
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At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firſt place the Glz. 
diators were brought out all together and oblig d to take a Cir. 


cuit round the Arena, in a very ſolemn and pompous manner, 


After this, they proceeded paria componere, to match them b 
Pairs; in which great care was uſed to make the Matches aul 
Before the Combatants fell to't in earneſt, they try'd their Skill 
againſt one another with more harmleſs Weapons, ' as the Rude; 
and the Spears without Heads, the blunted Swords, the Files, 
and ſuch like. This Cicero admirably obſerves ; Si in illo ip 
gladiatorio vitæ certamine, quo ferro decernitur, tamen ante congreſ. 
ſum multa fiunt, que non ad vulnus, ſed ad ſpeciem valere wide. 
ant ur; quanto magis hoc in Oratione exſpectandum eſt ? If in the 
Mortal Combats of the Gladiators, where the Victory is decided by 
Arms, before they actually engage, there are ſeveral Flouriſhes given 
more for a ſhow of Art than a deſign of hurting : How much more 
proper would this look in the Contention of an Orator ? This Flou- 
riſhing before the Fight, was call d in common Præluſio; or in 
reſpect of the Swords only Ventilatio. This Exerciſe was con- 
tinu'd till the Trumpets ſounding gave them notice to enter on 
more deſperate Encounters; and then they were ſaid wverter 
Arma. 


Ita rem nat am eſſe intolligo, 
Neceſſum eſt vor ſis armis depugnarier. Plaut. 


The Terms of ſtriking were Petere and Repetere; of avoiding 
a Blow, exire. | | 


Corpore tela modo, atq; oculis vigilantibus exit. Virg. 


When any Perſon 'receiv'd a remarkable Wound, either his 
Adverſary or the People, us'd to cry out habet, or hoc habet, 
This Virgil alludes to Æueid. 12. 


———Teloq; orantem multa, trabali 
Deſuper altus equo graviter ferit, atque ita fatur : 
Hoc habet: hæc magnis melior data victima divis. 


Him, as much he pray'd, . 
With his huge Spear Meſſapus deeply ſtrook, 
From his high Courſer's Back ; and chaſing ſpoke, 
He has it; and to this auſpicious Blow | 
A nobler Victim the great Gods ſhall owe. 
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The Party who was worſted ſubmitted his Arms, and acknow- 
ledg'd himſelf conquer'd :- Yet this wou'd not fave his Life, un- 
lels the People pleas'd, and therefore he made his Application 
to them for Pity. The two Signs of Favour, and Dillike iven 
by the People, were Premere pollicem, and Vertere pollicem, Phra- 
ſes which the Criticks have quarrell'd much about, to little pur- 

ſe. But Monſieur Dacier ſeems to have been more happy in his 
Fcolanation than his Predeceſſors. The former he takes to be a 
clenching of the Fingers of both Hands between one another, 
and ſo holding the two Thumbs upright cloſe together. This was 
done to expreſs their Admiration of the Art and Courage ſhow'd 
by both Combatants, and a ſign to the Conqueror to ipare the 
Life of his Antagoniſt, as having perform'd his Part remarkably 
well. Hence Horace, to ſignifie the extrrordinary Commenda- 


ſtion ſay's, 
Fautor utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum. 


And Menander has Jduxmwz; hig, to preſs the Fingers; a Cu- 
om on the Grecian Stage, deſign d for a mark of Approbation, 
awerable to our Clapping. 


nied the diſſatisfaction of the Spectators, and authoriz d the Vi- 
tor to kill the other Combatant out- right for a Coward. 


———— Jerſo 2 vulgi | 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter. Juv. Sat. 3. 


Where influenc'd by the Rabbles bloody Will, 
With Thumbs bent back they popularly Kill. 


Beſides this Privilege of the People, the Emperours ſeem to 
we had the liberty of ſaving whom they thought fit, when they 
ere preſent at the Solemnity : And perhaps upon the bare co- 
ing in of the Emperour into the place of Combat, the Gladia- 


ther danger. 


Cæſaris adventu tuta Gladiator arena : 
Exit, & auxilium non leve vultus habet. Martial. 


Where 


tion that a Man could give to one of his own Temper and. Diſpo- 


But the _— Motion or bending back of the Thumbs, ſig- 


ors, who in that inſtant had the worſt of it, were deliver'd from 
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Where Cæſar comes, the worſted Fencer lives, 
And his bare Preſence (like the Gods, ) reprieves. 


After the Engagement there were ſeveral Marks of Favour con- 
ferr'd on the Victors; as many times a Preſent of Money, per- 


to, Sat. 7. 
Accipe victori populus quod poſtulat aurum. 


— take the Gains, 
A conqu' ring Fencer from the Crowd obtains. 


But the moſt common Rewards were the Pileus and the Nu. 
dis: The former was given only to ſuch Gladiators as were 
Slaves, for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The Rudis ſeems 
to have been beſtow'd both on Slaves and Free-men ; but with 
this difference, that it procur'd for the former no more thana 
diſcharge from any farther Performance in publick ; upon which 
they commonly turn'd Lani/te, ſpending their time in training 
up young Fencers. Ovid calls it tuta Rudis. 


Tutaque depoſito poſcitur enſe rudis. 


But the Rudis when given to ſuch Perſons as, being free, had 
hir'd themſelves out for theſe Shows, reſtor'd them to a full En- 
joyment of their Liberty. Both theſe forts of Rudiarii, being 
excus'd from farther Service, had a Cuſtom to hang up their 
Arms in the Temple of Hercules, the Patron of their Profeſſion; 
and were never call'd out again without their conſent. Horace 
has given us a full account of this Cuſtom in his firſt Epiſtle to 
Mecenas. | 


Prima dicte mihi ſumma dicende camend, 
SpefFatum ſatis & donatum jam rude, quæris, 
Macenas, iterum antiquo me includere bs 
Non eadem eſt ætas, non mens, Vejanius armis 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro ; 
Ne populum extrema toties exoret arena. 


Aſccena, 
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Mzcenas, you whoſe Name and Titles grac'd 

My early Labours, and ſhall crown my laſt : 

Now, when Pve long engag'd with wiſh'd Succels, 
And, full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Eaſe ; 
While ſprightly Fancy ſinks with heavy Age, 

Again you'd bring me on the doubtful Stage. 

Yet wile Veianius, hanging up his Arms 

To Hercules yon little Cottage farms : 

Leaſt he be torc'd, if giddy Fortune turns, 

To cring to the vile Rabble, whom he ſcorns. 


The learned Dacier, in his Obſervation of this Place, acquaints 
us, That 'twas a Cuſtom for all Perſons, when they laid down 
any Art, or Employment, to conſecrate the proper Inſtruments of 
their Calling, to the particular Deity, who was acknowledg'd 
forthe Preſident of that Profeſſion. And therefore the Gladia- 
tors, when thus diſcharg'd, hung up their Arms to Hercules ; 
who had a Chappel by every Amphitheatre ; and where there 
were no Amphitheatres, in the Circos: and over every place aſ- 
2 to ſuch manly Performances, there ſtood a Hercules with 

is Club. | 

We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excellent 
Paſſage of Cicero, which may ſerve in ſome meaſure as an A- 
pology for the Cuſtom. Crudele Gladiatorum ſpectaculum & in- 
lumanum nonnullis videri ſolet: & haud ſcio an non ita ſit, ut nunc 
fit: cum vero ſontes ferro depugnabant, auribus fortaſſe mylt &,ocu- 
lis quidem nulla poterat eſſe fortior contra dolorem & mortem diſci- 
plina (a). The Shows of Gladiators may poſſibly to ſome Perſons 
eem barbarous and inhumane: And indeed, as the Caſt now ſtands, 
Icau't ſay that the Cenſure is unjuſt : But in thoſe times, when 
only guilty Perſons compos'd the number of Combatants, the Ear per- 
%s might receive many better Inſtructions; but tis impoſſible that 

any thing which affects our Eyes, ſhould fortifie us with more ſucceſs 
gam#} the Aſſaults of Grief and Death. 
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from Satura, a Roman Word, ſignifying full : The (a) being 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the LUDISCENI CI, or Stage-Plays: Aud 
firſt of the Satires , and the Mimic Pieces, with 
the Reiſe and Advances of ſuch Entertainments 
among the Romans, 


T HE LUDI SCENIC], or Stage-Plays, have been com- 
monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Tragedy, 
and Comedy. The elder Scaliger will have Satire to have pro- 
ceeded from Tragedy, in the ſame manner as the Mimw from 


Comedy: But we are aſſur'd this was in uſe at Rome, long be- 


fore the more perfect Drama's had gain'd a place on the Stage. 
Nor has the fame excellent Critick been more happy in tracing 
the Original of this ſort of Poetry as far as Greece,: For we can- 
not ſuppoſe it to bear any reſemblance to the Chorus, or Dance 
o Satyres, which us'd to appear in the Theatres at Athens, as 
an Appendage to ſome of their Tragedies, thence call'd Saty- 
rique. This kind of Gree# Farce was taken up purely in the 
Characters of Mirth and Wantonneſs, not admitting thoſe Sar- 
caſtical Reflections, which were the very Eflence of the Roman 
Satire. Therefore Caſaubon and Dacier, without caſting an Eye 
toward Greece, makes no queſtion but the Name is to be derivd 


chang'd into an (i); after the ſame manner as optumus and maxi- 
mus were afterwards ſpell'd optimus and maximus. Satura be- 
ing an 1 muſt be ſuppos d to relate to the Subſtantive 
Laux, a Platter or Charger; ſuch as they filPd yearly with al 
ſorts of Fruit, and offer'd to the Gods at their Feſtivals, as the 
Primitiæ, or firſt Gatherings of the Seaſon. Such an Expreſſion 
might be well applied to ch 

various Matter, and written on different Subjects. Nor ar 
there wanting other Inſtances of the ſame way of ſpeaking ; a 
particularly per Saturam Sententias exquirere, is us d by Salluſt, to 
ſignifie the way of Voting in the Senate, when neither the 
Members were told, nor the Voices counted, but all gave thel! 
Suffrages promiſcuouſly, and without obſerving any Order. And 
the H:/forie Sature,or per Saturum, of Feſtus, were nothing ell 


but Miſcellaneous Tracts of Hiſtory. The Original of the —_ 
| Alle, 


is kind of Poem, which was full of 
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Satire, will lead us into the Knowledge of the firſt Repreſentati- 
ons of Perſons, and the rude Eſſays towards Dramatick Poetry, 
in the Ruſtick Ages of Rome; for which we are beholden to the 
accurate 2 of Dacier, and the Improvement of him by 
Mr. Dryden. g 

During the ſpace of almoſt Four hundred Years from the 
building of the City, the Romans had never known any Enter- 
tainments of the Stage Chance and Jollity firſt found out thoſe 
Verſes, which they call'd Saturnian, becauſe they ſuppos'd ſuch 
to have been in uſe under Saturn; and Feſcenine, from Fe/cen- 
nia, a Town in Tuſcany, where they were firſt practis d. The 
Actors, upon Occaſion of Merriment, with a groſs and ruſtick 
kind of Raillery, reproach'd one another Ex tempore, with their 
Failings; and at the ſame time, were nothing ſparing of it to the 
Audience. Somewhat of this Cuſtom was afterwards retain'd 
in their Saturnalia, or Feaſt of Saturn celebrated in December: 
At leaſt all kind of freedom of Speech was then allowed to 
Slaves, even againſt their Maſters: And we are not without 
ſome Imitation of it in our Chriſtmas-Gambolt. We can't have a 
better Notion of this rude and unpoliſh'd kind of Farce, than by 
imagining a Company of Clowns on a Holy-day dancing lubber- 
* and upbraiding one another in Ex tempore Doggrel, with their 

fects and Vices, and the Stories that were told of them in 
Bake-Houſes, and Barbers Shops. | 

This rough-caſt unhewn Poetry was inſtead of Stage-Plays , 
for the ſpace of an Hundred and twenty Years together: But 
then, when they began to be ſome what better bred, and entred, 
as one may lay , Into the firſt Rudiments of Civil Conver- 
ation, they left theſe Hedge-notes for another ſort of Poem, 
alittle more poliſh'd, which was alſo full of pleaſant Raillery, 
but without any mixture of Obſceniry. This new Species of 
Poetry appear'd under the name of Satire, becauſe of its va- 


he ety, and was adorn'd with Compoſitions of Muſick, and with 
on Wl Dances, | | 

ol When Livius Azdronicus, about the Year of Rome 514 had 
aeg introduc'd the new Entertainments of Tragedy and Comedy, 
he People neglected and abandon'd their old Diverſion of Sa- 


tires: But not long after, they took them up again, and then they 
join d them to their Comedies, playing them at the end of 
the Drama; as the French continue at this Day to act their 
_ in the nature of a ſeparate Repreſentation from their Tra- 
gedies. 
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A Year after Andronicus had open'd the Roman Stage with his 
new Drama's, Ennius was born; who when he was grown tg 
Man's Eſtate, having ſeriouſly conſider d the Genius of the Peg. 
ple, and how eagerly they follow'd the firſt Satires, thought it 
would be worth his while, to refine upon the Project, and to write 
Satires, not to be acted on the Theatre, but read. The Event 
1 was anſwerable to his Expectation, and his Deſign being im. 
prov'd by Pacuvius, adorn'd with a more gracetul Turn by Ly. 
| cilius, and advanc'd to its full height by Horace, Fuvenal, and 
bf Per ſius, grew into a diſtinct Species of Poetry, and has ever met 
1 with kind Reception in the World. To the ſame Original we 
| | owe the other ſort of Satire, call'd Varronian, from the learned 
| 


— d 


Varro, who firſt compos d it. This was written freely, with- 

out any reſtraint to Verſe or Proſe, but conſiſted of an intermix- 

ture of both: Of which nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, Se. 

zeca's mock Deification of the Emperor Claudius, and Boethius's 

Conſolations. A 
As for the Mimus, from NM. , to imitate; Scaliger defines 

| it to be, a Poem imitating any ſortiof Actions, ſo as to make them ap- 

Þ pear ridiculous (a). The Original of it, he refers to the Come- 

. dies; in which, when the Chorus went off the Stage, they were 

1 ſucceeded by a ſort of Actors who diverted the Audience, for 

ſome time with Apiſh Poſture, and Antick Dances. They 

. were not mask d, but had their Faces ſmear'd over with Soot, 
and dres'd themſelves in Lambs-skins, which are calld Peſcia in 
the old Verſes of the Salii. They wore Garlands of Ivy, and 

carried Baskets full Herbs and Flowers to the Honour of Ba- 
chus, as had been obſerv'd in the firſt Inſtitution of the Cuſtom 
at Athens, They acted always bare- foot, and were thence call'd Wi ': 
Planipedes. a1 

Theſe Diverſions being receiv'd with univerſal Applauſe by BW e 

the People, the Actors took aſſurance to model them into a d- 
ftin&t Entertainment from the other Plays, and preſent them Vl 
by themſelves. And perhaps it was not till now, that they un. 
dertook to write ſeveral Pieces of Poetry with the Name cf 
Mimi, repreſenting an imperfect ſort of Drama, not divided if la 
into Acts, and perform'd only by a ſingle Perſon. Theſe weil e 
a very frequent Entertainment of the Roman Stage, long after Will . 
Tragedy and Comedy had been advanc'd to their full height, ©* 
ood ſeem to have always maintain'd a very great Eſteem in the fl {4 
Town. | : 
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a) De re Poet. Iib. 1. cap. 10. 10, 
(4) De re Pore, lib. r. cap. 10 Th 
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The two famous Mimicks, or Pantomimi, as they call'd them, 
were Laberius and Publius, both Contemporary to Julius Ceſar. Y 
Laberius was a Perſon of the Equeſtrian Rank, and at Three- 
(core Years of Age, acted the Mimick Pieces of his own com- 
poſing, in the Games which cæſar preſented to the People; for 
which he receivd a Reward of Five hundred Seſtertia, and a 
Gold Ring, and fo recover'd the Honour which he had forfeited 
by performing on the Stage (a). Macrobius has given us 2 a 
Prologue of this Author, wherein he ſeems to complain of the Ob- 
ligation which Cæſar laid on him to appear in the Quality of an 
Actor, ſo contrary to his own Inclinations, and to the former 
Courſe of his Life: Some of them, which may ſerve for a taſte of 
his Wit and Style, are as follows: 


Fortuna immoderata in bono æque atque in malo, 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 

Floris cacumen noſtre fame frangere, 

Cur, cum vigebam membris previridantibus 
Satisfacere populo & tali cùm poteram viro, 
Nom flexibilem me concurvaſti ut carperes ? 
Nunc me quo dejicis ? Quid ad ſcenam afjero: 
Decorum forme, an dignitatem corporis 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundæ ſonum ? 

Ut hedera ſerpens wires arboreas necat; 


in Ita me vetuſtas amplexu annorum enecat. 

nd Sepulchri ſimilis nihil ni ſi nomen retineo. 

Jace —_ ; 
om Horace indeed expreſly taxes his Compoſures with want of E- 


Id legance (5): But Scaliger (c) thinks the Cenſure to be very unjutt ; 
and that the Verſes cited by Macrobius are much better than thoſe 
of Horace, in which this Reflection is to be found. 

There goes a ſharp Repartee of the ſame Laberius upon T- 


dem Y, when upon receiving the Golden Ring of C#/ar, he went io 
u- *<fume his Seat among the Knights; they, out of a Principle of 
e of Honour, ſeem'd very unwilling to receive him; Cicero particu- 
ided I ly told him, as he paſs'd by, That indeed he would make 
were doom for him with all his Heart, but that he was ſqueez d up 
after I already himſelf. No wonder, (ſays Laberius) that you who 
igt commonly make uſe of two Seats at once, fanſie your ſelf 


queez d up, when you fit like other People. In which he 


— 


(a) Sueron. in Jul. cap. 39. Macrob. Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 7. () Lib. 1. Sat. 
10. (e) De re Poet. lib, I. cap. 10. 
gave 
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gave a very ſevere wipe on the double dealing of the Or. 
tor (a). 

Publius was à Syrian by Birth; but receiv'd his Education at 
Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by ſeveral Specimens 
of Wit obtain'd his Freedom, he ſet to write Mimick Pieces, 
and ated them with wonderful Applauſe about the Towns in 
Italy. At laſt, being brought to Rome, to bear a part in Ceſar; 
Plays, he challeng d all the Dramatick W riters and Actors, and 
won the Prize from every Man of them one by one, even from 
Laberius himſelf(b). A Collection of Sentences taken out of his 
Works are ſtill extant. Joſeph Scaliger gives them a very high 
1-1 nh and thought it worth his while to turn them into 
Greek. | 


(a) Macrob. Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 7. (6) Idem lib. 2. cap. 7. 


n — — 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Roman Tragedy and Comedy. 


T HE Roman Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrowd 
from the Grecians, and therefore do not ſo properly fall 
under the preſent Deſign: Yet in order to a right underſtand- 
ing of theſe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a very uſeful En- 
quiry, without roaming ſo far as Athens, unleſs upon a neceſlary 
rrand. The Parts of a Play agreed on by ancient and modern 
Writers, are theſe four: Firtt, The Protaſis, or Entrance, which 
gives a Light only to the Characters of the Perſons, and pro- 
ceeds very little to any part of the Action. Secondly, The Eh 
zafis, or working up of the Plot, where the Play grows warmer; 
the Deſign or Action of it is drawing on; and you ſee ſomething 
promiſing that it will come to paſs. Thirdly, The Cataſtaſis, 0!, 
in 2 Roman Word, the Status, the height and full growth 
che Play: This may properly be call'd the Counter-turn, which 
deſtroys that Expectation, imbroils the Action in new Diff- 
-ulties, and leaves us far diſtant from that Hope in which 1 
found us. Laſtly, The Cataſtrophe, or Ades, the diſcover), d 
unraveling of the Plot: Here we ſee all things ſettling wy 


on their firſt Foundations; and the Obſtacles which hind 
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the Deſign or Action of the Play once remov'd, it ends with 
that reſemblance of Truth and Nature, that the Audience are ſa- 
tisfed with the Conduct of it (a). It's a queſtion, whether the 
rſt Roman Dramas were divided into Acts; or at leaſt it ſeems 
robable, that thoſe were not admitted into Comedy *cill after 
it had loſt its Chorus, and ſo ſtood in need of ſome more neceſ- 
fary Diviſions than could be made by the Muſick only. Yet the 
fve Acts were ſo eſtabliſhd in the time of Horace, that he gives 
it for a Rule, 


Neve minor, neu fit quinto productior actu 
Fabula. | 8 


The diſtinction of the Scenes ſeems to have been an Invention 
of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old Copies of 
Plautus and Terence; and therefare theſe are wholly left out in 
the late excellent French and Exgliſb Tranſlations. 

The Drama's preſented at Rome, were divided in general 
into Palliate and Togate, Grecian, and properly Roman: In 
the former, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Actors were habit- 
ed according to the faſhion of that Country; in the other the 
Perſons were ſuppos'd to be Romans, But then the Comedies, 
properly Roman were of ſeveral ſorts: Pretextate, when the 
Actors were ſuppos'd to be Perſons of Quality, ſuch as had the 
liberty of wearing the Prætexta, or Purple Gown: Tabernariæ, 
when the Taberne, low ordinary Buildings were expreſs'd in the 
1 Scenes, the Perſons being of the lower Rank. Suetonius (C) in- 

8 forms us, That C. Meliſſus, in the time of Auguſtus, introduc'd 
new ſort of Togate, which he call'd Trabeate. Monſieur Da- 
ier is of Opinion, that they were wholly taken up in Matters 
elating to the Camp, and that the Perſons repreſented were 


q ſome of the chief Officers (c): For the Trabea was the proper 
„Habit of the Conſul when he ſet forward on any Warlike De- 
er; en. There was a Species of Comedy different from both theſe, 
n nd more inclining to Farce, which they calld Atellana, from 


Atella, a Town of the Oſcians in Campania, where it was firſt 


* nvented. The chief deſign of it was Mirth and Jeſting, (tho? 
iich ometimes with a mixture of Debauchery, and laſcivious Poſtures) 
iſh ind therefore, the Actors were not reckon'd among the Hifri- 
% or common. Players; but kept the benefit of their Tribe, 


nd might be liſted for Soldiers, a Priviledge allow'd only to 


(a) Mr. Dryden's Dramas. Hay. (b) De claris Grammat. 21. (e) Not. 
Horace s Art Poet, 


Free- 
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Freemen. Sometimes perhaps the Atellanæ were preſented be- 
tween the Acts of other Comedies, by way of Exodium, or 
_—_ As we meet with Exodium Atellamicum in Suets- 
nius (a). 

Tho' all the Rules by which the Drama is practis' d at this 
Day, either ſuch as relate to the Juſtneſs and Symmetry of the 
Plot; or the Epiſodical Ornaments, ſuch as Deſcriptions, Nar- 
rations, and other Beauties not eſſential to the Play, were de. 
liver d to us by the Ancients, and the Judgments which we make 
of all Performances in this kind, 'are guided by their Examples 
and Directions ; yet there are ſeveral things 3 to the old 
Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at all underſtand by the Mo- 
dern, ſince, not being eſſential to theſe Works, thay have been 
long diſus d. Of this ſort we may reckon up, as particularly 
worth our Obſervation, the Buskin and the Sock, the Maſques, 
the Chorus, and the Flutes. 

The Cothurnus and the Soccus, were ſuch eminent Marks of 
Diſtinction between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that they 
were brought, not only to ſignifie thoſe diſtinct Species of Dra- 
matick Poetry, but to expreſs the ſublime and the humble Style 
in any other Compoſitions : As Martial calls Virgil, Cothurnatu;, 
tho' he never medled with Tragedy. 


Grande Cothurnati pone Maronis opus. 


This Cothurzus is thought to have been a ſquare high ſort of 
Boot, which made the Actors appear above the ordinary fize of 


Mortals, ſuch as they ſuppos'd the old Heroes to have generally by 
been; and at the ſame time giving them leave to move but flow- th 
ly, were well accommodated to the State and Gravity which Sub- Wil cc 
jects of that nature requir d. Yet 'tis plain they were not in ule e. 
only on the Stage; for Virgil brings in the Goddeſs Venus in the WW 25 
Habit of a Tyrian Maid, telling meas, al 
D. 

Virginibu* Tyrits mos eſt geſtare pharetras, a1 
Purpureoque alte ſuras vincire cothurno. no 

x | vel 
From which it appears, that the Hunters ſometimes wore Bu- fit 


kins to ſecure their Legs: But then we muſt ſuppoſe them t 
be much lighter and better contriv'd than the other, for fel 
they ſhould prove a hindrance to the Swiftneſs and Agility fe. 


(a) Tiber. 45. of 
quird 
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quird in that 2 The Women in ſome Parts of Italy, ſtill 
wear a ſort of Shooes, or rather Stilts, ſomewhat like theſe Bus- 
kins, which they call Cioppini: Laſſels informs us, that he had 
ſeen them at Venice a full half- yard high. 

The Socci were a {light kind of covering for the Feet, whence 
the Faſhion and the Name of our Socks are deriv'd. The co- 
»edians wore thele to repreſent the vility of the Perſons they re- 

reſented ; as debauch d young Sparks, old crazy Miſers, Pimps, 
Paraſites, Strumpets, and the reſt of that. Gang. For the Suck 
being proper to the Women, as it was very light and thin, was 
always counted. ſcandalous when worn by Men. Thus Seneca 
(a) exclaims againſt Caligula for ws to judge upon Life 
and Death in a rich pair of Socks, adorn'd with Gold and 
Silver. | eds 

Another Reaſon why they were taken up by the Actors of Co- 
medy might be, becauſe they were the fitteſt that could be ima- 
gir'd for dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen the Patron of 
Weddings : 


Huc yeni niveo gerens 
Luteum pede ſoccum, 
Excituſq; hilari die, 
Nuptialia Concinens, 

Voce carmina tinnuls 

Pelle humum pedibus, ——— 


The Per ſona, or Maſque Agellius (4) derives (according to an old 
Author) from Per ſono, to ſound throughly ; becauſe theſe Vizards 
being put over the Face, and left open at the Mouth, rendred 
the Voice much clearer and fuller, by contracting it into a leſſer. 
compaſs. But Scaliger will not allow of this Conjecture. How- 
ever the reaſon of it (which is all that concerns us at preſent,) 
appears from all the old Figures of the Maſques, in which we find 
always a very large wide hole — oy for the Mouth. Madam 
Dacier, who met with the Draughts of the Comick Vizards in 
a very old Manuſcript of Terence, informs us, that they were 
not like ours which cover only the Face; But that they came o- 
ver the whole Head, and had always a fort of Peruque of Hair 
ſaſten d on them, proper to the Perſon whom they were to repre- 
lent g - 

The Original of the Maſque is referr'd by Horace to Aſehy- 
lu; whereas before the Actors had no other diſguiſe, but to 


(a) De Benefic, lib. 2. ap, 12. 8 _=— lib: 5. cap. 7+ Re 
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ſmear over their Faces with odd Colours; and yet this was well 
enough when their Stage was no better than a Cart. 


Ignotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Camene 
Dicitur, & Plaus vexiſſe Poemata Theſprs, 
ue canerent 22 perunct᷑i fæcibus ora. 
Poſt hunc per ſonæ palleq; repertor honeſtæ 
j Aſchylus, & modicis implevit pulpita tignis ; 
Wi Et docuit magnumq; loqui, nitiq; Cothurno, 


| q 
+ When Theſis firſt expos d the Tragick Muſe 
fl Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene - 
| | 

( 


Where ghaſtly Faces, ſtain d with Lees of Wine, 

| Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croud. , - 

4 This Z#ſ/chylus (with indignation) ſaw 

F And built a Stage, found out a decent Dreſs > 

Brought Vrzards in, (a civiler diſguiſe ; ) 

And taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 

7 £ My Lord Roſcommon. 


N The Chorus, Hedelin defines to be, a Company of Actors, re- 
ö preſenting the Aſſembly, or Body of thoſe Perſons, who either 
i were preſent, or probably might be ſo, upon that Place or Scene, 
1 where the buſinels was ſuppos d to be tranſacted. This is exact- 
| ly obſerv'd in the four Grecian Dramatick Poets, Æſchylus, & 
5 phocles, Euripides and Ari ſtophanes: But the only Latin Trage- 
dies which remain, thoſe under the Name of Seneca, as they 
are faulty in many Reſpects, ſo EY are they in the Cho. 
rus's: For ſometimes they hear all that's ſaid upon the Stage, {ee 
all that's done, and ſpeak very properly to all : At other times 
| one wou'd think they ,were blind, deaf, or dumb. In many of 
| 


theſe Drama's one can hardly tell whom they repreſent, how 
they were dreſs d, what reaſon brings them them on the Stage, ot 
why they are of one Sex more than of another. Indeed the 
Verſes are fine, full of Thought, and over-loaded with Conceit; 
but may in moſt places be very well ſpar'd, without ſpoiling any 
thing either in the Sence or the Repreſentation of the Poem. 
Beſides, the Thebais has no Chorus at all; which may give Us 
occaſion to doubt of what Scaliger affirms. ſo poſitively, That 
Tragedy was never without Chorus's. For it ſeems probable 
cnough, that in the time of the debauch'd and looſe Emperours, 
when Mimicks and Buffoons came in for Interludes to 'T raged) 


as well as Comedy, the Chorus ceas'd by degrees to be a Part : 
; tte 


2 — ———— oo Pre, 
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the Dramatick Poem, and- dwindled into a Troop of Muſicians 
and Dancers, who mark'd the Intervals of the Acts. e e 

The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver'd by Ho- 
race, 


Actoris partes Chorus officiumg; virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat aftus _ 
Quod non propoſito conducat & hereat apte. 
De bonis faveatq; & concilietur amici, 
Et regat iratos, & amet pectare timentes;, 
Ile dapes laudet menſæ brevis; ille ſalubrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſq; & apertis otia portis, _ 
Ille tegat commiſſa; deoſq; precetur & oret 
Ut redeat miſeris, abeat fort una ſuperbis. 


A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants 
And has a generous and manly part ; 
Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 
And ſtrict obſervance of impartial Laws; 
Sobriety, Security, and Peace : 
And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortune's Wheel ; 
To raiſe the wretched, and pull down the Proud. 
But nothing mutt be ſung between the Acts 
But what ſore way conduces to the Plot. 
EY? My Lord Roſcommon, 


This Account is chiefly to be underſtood of the Chorus of Tra- 
gedies; yet the old Comedies, we are aſſur d, had their Chorus's 
too, as yet appears in Ariſtophanes; where, beſides thoſe com- 
pos d of the ordinary fort. of Perſons, we meet with one of 
Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Waſps; but all very 
— to the nature of the Subject, and extremely Co- 
mical. oY * 

T would be forreign to ou preſent purpoſe to trace the Original 
of the Chorus; and to ſhew how it was regulated by Theſpis, (gene- 
rally honour'd with the Title of the firſt Tragedian;) whereas be- 
fore *twas nothing elſe but a Company of Muſicians ſinging and 
dancing in the honour of Bacchus. It may be more proper to ob- 
lerve how it came, after. ſome time, to be left out in Comedy, 
45 it is in that of the Romans. Horace's Reaſon is, that the Ma- 
lgnity and Satyrical Humour of 0 Poets was the Caule of it; 
0 2 10. 


* 
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for they made the Chorgs's abuſe People fo ſeverely, and with ſo 
_ a Face, that the Magiſtrates at laſt forbad them to uſe any 
at all. | 


— ——Choruſque 
Turpiter obticuit, ſublato jure vocendi. 


But perhaps, if the Rules of probability had not likewiſe ſe- 
conded this Prohibition, the Poets would have preſery'd their 
Chorus ſtill, bating the Satirical Edge of it. Therefore a far- 
ther Reaſon may be offerd for this Alteration. Comedy took 
it's Model and Conſtitution from Tragedy; and when the 
down-right abuſing. of living Perſons was prohibited, they in- 
vented new Subjects, which they govern'd by the Rules of Tra- 
gedy ; but as they were neceſſitated to paint the Actions of the 
Vulgar, and conſequently confin'd to mean Events, they gene- 
rally choſe the place of their Scene in ſome Street before the 
Houſes of thoſe whom they ſuppos d concern'd in the Plot: Now 
it was not very likely that 42 ſhould be ſuch a Company in 
thoſe places, managing an Intrigue of inconſiderable Perſons 
from Morning till Night. Thus Comedy of it ſelf let fall the 
Chorus, which it could not preſerve with any probability. 

The Döiæ, or Flutes, are as little underſtood as any parti- 
cular Subject of Antiquity ; and yet without the knowledge of 
them we can make nothing of the Titles prefix d to Terence's 
Comedies. Horace Syed us no farther light into this matter, than 
by obſerving the difterence between the [mall rural Pipe, and the 
larger and louder Flute afterwards brought into faſhion : Hows 
ever his Account is not to be pals'd by: EAR 


Tibia non ut nunc orichalco viucta, tubegq; 
LEmula ; ſed tenuis ſemplexq; foramine pauco, 
Aaſpirare C adeſſe choris erat utilis, atq; 
Nondum fpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 
Quo ſane populus numerabilis, ut pote parvus, 
Et frugi caſtuſq; verecunduſq; coibat. 
Poſtquam cepit agros extendere victor, & urbens 
Latior amplecti murus, vinoq; diurno 
Placari Genius feſtis impune diebus ; 
Acceſſit numeriſq; modiſq; licentia oy 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberq; laborum 
Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis honefts ? 


Sie 
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Sic priſe motumq; & luxuriam addidit arti 
Tibicen, traxitq; vagus per pulpita veſtem. 


Firſt the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural Pipe, 
(Not loud like Trumpets, nor * now) 
Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 

And pleas'd the thin and baſhful Audience, 

Of our well-meaning frugal Anceſtors. 

But when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 
And Men (grown wanton by Proſperity) 

Studied new Arts of Luxury and Eaſe, 

The Verſe, the Muſick, and the Scenes improv'd ; 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Jes of Wit, 

Or Men of Sence applaud the Jeſts of Fools? 

Then came rich Clothes, and graceful Action in, 
And Inſtruments were taught more moving Notes. 


My Lord Roſcommon. 


This Relation, tho” very excellent, cannot falve the main dit- 
tculty, and that is, to give the proper diſtinction of the Flutes 
according to the ſeveral Names under which we find them, as 
the Pares, and Impares, the Dextre and Siniſtræ, the Lydiæ, the 
| Sarranz, and the Phrygie. Moſt of the eminent Criticks have 
made ſome Eſſays towards the clearing of this Subject, parti- 
cularly Scaliger , Aldus Manutius, Salmaſius, and Tanaquillus 
Faber; from whoſe Collections, and her own admirable . 
ment, Madam Dacier has lately given us a very rational Account 
the Matter. The Performers of the Muſick (fays ſhe) play'd 
ways on two Flutes, the whole time of the Comedy. That 
which they ſtop'd with their Right-hand was on that Account 
ald Right-handed ; and that which they ſtopp'd with their 
Left, Left. handed. The firſt had but a few Holes, and ſound- 
« a deep Baſe ; the other had a greater number of Holes, and 
gave a ſhriller and ſharper Note. When the Muſicians play'd 
two Flutes of a different Sound, they us d to ſay the Piece was 
ay d tibiis imparibus, with unequal Flutes, or Tibiis dextris 
» ſmiſtris, with Right and Left-handed Flutes, When they 
yd on two Flutes of the fame ſound, they us'd to ſay, the 
luſick was perform'd tibiis paribus dextris, on equal Right-hand- 
1 Flutes, if they were of the deeper ſort ; or elſe tibiis paribus 
—ç is, Js equal Left-handed Flutes, if they were thoſe of the 
liter Note, 5 
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Two equal Right-handed Flutes, they call'd Lydian ; two e. 
qual Left-handed ones Sarranæ, or Tyrian; two unequal Flutes 
Phrygian, as Imitations of the Mufick of thoſe Countries. The 


laſt ſort Virgil expreſly attributes to the Phrygians, ueid. g. 


O vere Phrygiæ, neque enim Phryges | ite per alta 
Dindyma, ubi aſſuetis biforem dat tibia cantum. 


Where by biforem cantum the Commentators underſtand an un- 
equal ſound, ſuch as was made by two different Pipes, one flat, 
and the other ſharp. | WW 

The Title of Terence's Andria cannot be made out according 
to this Explanation, unleſs we ſuppoſe (as there is very good rea. 
ſon) that the Muſick ſometimes c 0 in the acting of a Play; 
and at the proper Intervals, two Right- handed, and two Let: 
handed Flutes might be us'd. * | 

Our late Ingenious Tranſlators ,of Terence, are of a different 
opinion from the French Lady, when they render Tibiis paribus 
dextris & ſiniſtris, two equal Flutes, the one Right-handed, and th: 
other Left-handed : Whereas the Muſick ſhould ſeem rather to 
have been performed all along on two equal Flutes, ſometimes on 
two Right-handed, and ſometimes on two Left-handed. 

Old Donatus would have us believe, that the Right-handed, or 
Lydian Flutes denoted the more ſerious Matter and Language 
of the Comedy: That the Left-handed, or Sarranæ, were pro- 
per to 2 the lightneſs of a more jocoſe Stile: And that when 
2 Right-handed Flute was join'd with a Left-handed, it gave us 
to underſtand the mixture of Gravity and Mirth in the fame Play. 
But fince the Title of the Heautontimoroumenos, or Self-tormentor, 
informs us, that the Muſick was perform'd the firſt time of Act. 
ing on unequal Flutes, and the ſecond time on Right-handed 
Flutes, we cannot agree with the old Scholiaſt, without ſuppo- 
{ing the fame Play, at one time to be partly ſerious and partly 
merry, and at another time to be wholly of the graver ſott; 
which would be ridiculous to imagine. Therefore the ingeni- 
ous Lady happily advanceth a very fair Opinion, That the Mu- 
ſick was not guided by the Subject of the Play, but by the occi- 
ſion on which it was preſented. Thus in the Pieces which wer: 
acted at Funeral Solemnities, the Muſick was perform'd on tu 
Right-handed Flutes, as the moſt Grave and Melancholy: 1 
thoſe acted on any joyful Account, the Muſick confiſted of tv 
Left-handed Flutes,” as the briskeſt and moſt airy. But in the 
great Feſtivals of the Gods, which participated of an equal (1! 
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of Mirth and Religion, the Muſick in the Comedies was perform- 
cd with unequal Flutes, the one Right-handed, and the other 
Lcft-handed ; or elle by turns, ſometimes on two Right-hand- 
ed Flutes, and ſometimes on two Left-handed, as may be judg- 
(d of Terence's Fair Andrian. 12 

If any thing farther deſerves our notice in relation to the No- 
man Drama s, it is the remarkable difference between their Act- 
ors and thoſe of Greece, For at Athens the Actors were generally 
perſons of good Birth and Education, for the moſt part Orators 
or Poets, of the Firſt Rank. Sometimes we find Kings themſelves 
performing on the "Theatres; and Cornelius Nepos aſſures us, 
that to appear on the publick Stage, was not in the leaſt injurious 
to any Man's Character or Honour (a). 

But in Rome we meet with a quite contrary Practice: For 
the Hiſtriones (ſo called from Hiſter ſignifying a Player in the 
Language of the Tuſcans, from whom they were firſt brought 
to Rome to appeaſe the Gods in time of a Plague,) were the 
moſt ſcandalous Company imaginable ; none of that Profeſſion 
being allow'd the priviledge to belong to any Tribe, or rank d 
any higher than the Slaves. However, it any of them happen'd 
at the fame time to be excellent Artiſts, and Men of good Mo- 
rals, they ſeldom fail'd of the Eſteem and Reſpect of the chiefeſt 
Perlons in the Common-wealth. This is evident from the Ac- 
count we have in Hiſtory of the admirable Roſcius, of whom 
Tully, his familiar Friend, has left this laſting Commendation : 


ſecketur; tum vir ejuſmodi eſt, ut ſolus dignus videatur qui eò nom 
accedat (b), So compleat an Artiſt, that he ſeem d the only Per- 


g. (on who deſerv d to tread the Stage; and yet at the ſame time fo 
ied ercellent a Man in all other Reſpects, that he ſeem'd the only 
o- ern, who of all Men ſhould not take up that Profeſſion. 


— — con 


(1) In Præfat. Vit. (b) Pro. Quinct. 
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dum artifex eju ſinodi fit, ut ſolus dignus videatur eſſe qui in Scens ®' 


were held from the Day before the Ides of April eight Days 


engage in the Exerciſes, accompanied with the Magiſtrates and 


being carried along in State on Waggons, which they call'd Ther- 
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CHAP. VIL 
F the Sacred, Votive, and Funeral Games, 


H E Sacred Games, being inſtituted on ſeveral occaſions to 
the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into many Spe. 
cies, all which very frequenily occur in Authors, and may be 
thus in ſhort deſcrib'd. | 
The LUDI MEGALENSES were inſtituted to the 
Honour of the great Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
her Statue was brought with ſo much Pomp from Peſſinum to 
Rome. They conſiſted only of Scenical Sports, and were a ſo- 
lemn time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. In 
the ſolemn Proceſſion the Women danc'd before the Image of the 
Goddeſs; and the Magiſtrates appear'd in. all their Robes; 
whence came the Phraſe of Purpura Megalenſis. They laſted 
fix Days, from the Day before the Nones of April to the [des, 
At firſt they ſeem to have been call'd the Megalenſia, from jiza;, 
great, and afterwards to have loſt' the 2; ſince we find them 
more frequently under the Name of Megaleſia. It is particular- 
ly remarkable in theſe Games, that no Servant was allow'd to 
bear a part in the Celebration. 

The LUDI CERE ALES were deſign d to the Honour 
of Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleu ſine in Greece. In theſe Games 
the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after {he had loſt her 
Daughter Proſerpine, and her Travels to find her again. They 
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together in the Circus, where, beſides the Combats of Horſemen WW" 
and other Diverſions, was led up the Pompa Circenſis, or Cerea- 
lis, conſiſting of a ſolemn Proceſſion of the Perſons that were to 


Ladies of Quality, the Statues of the Gods and of famous Men, 


LUDI FLORALE S,Sacred to Flora, and celebrated (up- 
on advice of the Sibylline Oracles) every Spring to beg a Blet 
{ing on the Graſs, Trees and Flowers. Moſt have been of opinion 
that they ow'd their Original to a famous Whore, who having 
oain'd a great Eſtate by her Trade, left the Common-wealth ber 


Heir, with this Condition, that every Year they ſhould * 
| of 
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Birth day with publick Sports: The Magiſtrates, to avoid ſuch 
a publick Scandal, and at the ſame time to keep their Promiſe, 
held the Games on the Day N but pretended that it was 
done in Honour of a new Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of Flowers. 
Whether this Conjecture be true or no, we are certain that the 
main part of the Solemnity was manag'd by a Company of lewd 
Strumpets , who ran up and down naked, ſometimes dancing, 
ſometimes fighting, or acting the Mimicks. However it came 
to paſs, the wiſeſt and graveſt Romans were not for diſcontinuing 
this Cuſtom, tho? the moſt indecent imaginable : For Porcine Ca- 
to when he was preſent at theſe Games, and ſaw the People aſha- 
med to let the Maids ſtrip while he was there, immediately went 
out of the Theatre, to let the Ceremony have its Courſe (a). Learn- 
ed Men are now agreed that the vulgar notion of Plora the 
Strumpet, is purely a Fiction of Lactantius, from whom it was 
taken. Flora ap to have been a Sabine Goddeſs ; and the 
Ludi Florales to have been inſtituted A. U. C. 613. with the Fines 
of many Perſons then convicted of the Crimen Peculatis for 
appropriating to thernſelves the Publick Land of the State (6). 
LUDI MA RTIALES, inſtituted tothe Honour of Mars, 
and held twice in the Year, on the fourth of the Ides of May, and a- 
gain on the Kalends of Auguſt, the Day on which his Temple was 
conſecrated. They had no particular Ceremonies that we can meet 
with, beſides the ordinary Sports in the Circo, and Amphitheatre. 
LUDI APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Honour 
of Apollo. They owe their Original to an old Prophetical fort of a 
Poem caſually found; in which the Romans were advis d, that if 
they deſir d to drive out the Troops of their Enemies which in- 
feſted their Borders, they ſhould inſtitute yearly Games to Apollo, 
and at the time of their Celebration make a Collection out of 
the publick and private Stocks, for a Preſent to the God; appoint- 
ing ten Men to take care they were held with the ſame Cere- 
monies as in Greece (c). Macrobius relates, that the firſt time 


et 

+. theſe Games were kept, an Alarm being given by the Enemy, 
en, the People r march'd out againſt them, and during 
den- the Fight, ſaw a Cloud of Arrows diſcharg'd from the Sky on 


the adverſe 2 ſo as to put them to a very diſorderly Flight, 
or 


up- ad ſecure the Victory to the Romans (4). The People fat to ſee 
dle he Circenſiau Plays, all crown'd with Lawrel, the Gates were 


[et open, and the Day kept Sacred with all manner of Ceremonies. 


( Valer. Maxim. Iib. 2. cap. 5. (b) Vid. Græv. Prefas. ad. t. Tom. The- 
ora . . R (c) Liu. lib. 25+ (d) Samen. lib. 1. cap. 17. 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of the Sacred, Votive, and Funeral Games, 


H E Sacred Games, being inſtituted on ſeveral occaſions to 

the Honour of ſeveral Deities, are divided into many Spe. 
cies, all which very frequenily occur in Authors, and may be 
thus in ſhort deſcrib'd. 

The LUDI MEGALENSES were inſtituted to the 
Honour of the great Goddeſs, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
her Statue was brought with ſo much Pomp from Peſſinum to 
Rome. They conſiſted only of Scenical Sports, and were a ſo- 
lemn time of Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. In 
the ſolemn Proceſſion the Women danc'd before the Image of the 
Goddeſs; and the Magiſtrates appear'd in. all their Robes; 
whence came the Phraſe of Purpura Megalenſis. They laſted 
fix Days, from the Day before the Nones of April to the [des, 
At firſt they ſeem to have been call'd the Megalenſia, from piza;, 
great, and afterwards to have loſt the 2; ſince we find them 
more frequently under the Name of Megaleſia. It is particular- 
ly remarkable in theſe Games, that no Servant was allow'd to 
bear a part in the Celebration. 

The LUDI CERE ALES were defign'd to the Honour 
of Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleu ſine in Greece. In theſe.Games 
the Matrons repreſented the Grief of Ceres, after ſhe had loſt her 
Daughter Proſerpne, and her Travels to find her again. They 


together in the Circus, where, beſides the Combats of Horſemen 
and other Diverſions, was led up the Pompa Circenſis, or Ceres- 
lis, conſiſting of a ſolemn Proceſſion of the Perſons that were to 
engage in the Exerciſes, accompanied with the Magiſtrates and 
Ladies of Quality, the Statues of the Gods and of famous Men, 
being carried along in State on Waggons, which they call'd Ten- 


LUDIFLORALE S, Sacred to Flora, and celebrated (up- 
on advice of the Sibyl/ize Oracles) every Spring to beg a Ble 
{ing on the Graſs, Trees and Flowers. Moſt 0 been of opinion 
that they ow'd their Original to a famous Whore, who having 
gain'd a great Eſtate by her Trade, left the Common- wealth ber 


Heir, with this Condition, that every Year they ſhould coy 
I. 
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Birth day with publick Sports: The Magiſtrates, to avoid ſuch 
a publick Scandal, and at the ſame time to keep their Promiſe, 
held the Games on the Day appointed, but pretended that it was 
done in Honour of a new Goddeſs, the Patroneſs of Flowers. 
Whether this Conjecture be true or no, we are certain that the 
main part of the Solemnity was manag'd by a Company of lewd 
Strumpets, who ran up and down naked, ſometimes dancing, 
ſometimes fighting, or acting the Mimicks. However it came 
to paſs, the wiſeſt and graveſt Romans were not for diſcontinuing 
this Cuſtom, tho? the moſt indecent imaginable : For Porcius Ca- 
to when he was preſent at theſe Games, and faw the People aſha- 
med to let the Maids ſtrip while he was there, immediately went 
out of the Theatre, to let the Ceremony have its Courſe 2 
ed Men are now agreed that the vulgar notion of Plora the 
Strumpet, is purely a Fiction of Lactant ius, from whom it was 
taken. Flora appears to have been a Sabine Goddeſs ; and the 
Ludi Florales to — been inſtituted A. U. C. 613. with the Fines 
of many Perſons then convicted of the Crimen Peculatis for 
appropriating to themſelves the Publick Land of the State (4). 
LUDIMARTIALES, inſtituted tothe Honour of Mars, 
© and held twice in the Year, on the fourth of the Ides of May, and a- 
gain on the Kalends of Auguſt, the Day on which his Temple was 
conſecrated. They had no particular Ceremonies that we can meet 
with, beſides the ordinary Sports in the Circo, and Amphitheatre. 
LUDI APOLLINARES, celebrated to the Honour 
of Apollo. They owe their Orig to an old Prophetical ſort of a 
Poem caſually found; in which the Romans were advis d, that if 
they deſir'd to drive out the Troops of their Enemies which in- 
5 feſted their Borders, they ſhould inſtitute yearly Games to Apollo, 
and at the time of their Celebration make a Collection out of 
en the publick and private Stocks, for a Preſent to the God; appoint- 
6. ing ten Men to take care they were held with the ſame Cere- 
to wonies as in Greece (c). Macrobius relates, that the firſt time 
d theſe Games were kept, an Alarm being given by the Enemy, 
en, the People immediately march'd out againſt them, and during 
on. the Fight, ſaw a Cloud of Arrows diſcharg'd from the Sky on 
the adyerſe Troops, ſo as to put them to a very 2 Flight, 
and ſecure the Victory to the Romans (d). The People ſat to ſee 
the Circenſiau Plays, all crown'd with Lawrel, the Gates were 
[ct open, and the Day kept Sacred with all manner of Ceremonies. 


n 


( Valer. Maxim. Iib. 2. cap. 5. (b) Vid. Grav. Præſat. ad. t. Tom. The- 
W, A. R. (c) Liv. lib. 25+ (d) Samen. lib. 1. cap. 17. 
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Theſe Games at firſt were not fix d, but kept every Year upon 
what Day the pe thought fit; till about the Year of the Giy 
545. a Law paſs d to ſettle them for ever on a conſtant Day, which 
was near the Nones of Fu{y: This Alteration was occaſiond 
by a grievous Plague then raging in Rome, which they thought 
might in ſome meaſure be allay'd by that Act of Religion (a). 
'LUDI CAPITOLINTI, inſtituted to the Honour of Jy. 
piter Capit olinus, upon account of his preterving his Temple from 
the Gauls. A more famous fort of e Games were brought 
up by Domitian, to be held every five Years with the Name of 
Agones Capitolini, in imitation of the Græcians. In thele the Pro- 
fcflors of all forts had a publick Contention, and the Victor 
were crown'd, and preſented with Collars and other Marks of 
Honour. | 
LUDI ROMANT, the moſt ancient Games, inſtituted 
the firſt building of the Circus by Tarquinius Priſcus. Hence, in 
a ſtrict Sence, Ludi Circenſes is often us'd to fignifie the ſame 80. 
lemnity. They were deſign d to the Honour of the three gren 
Deities, Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. "Tis worth obſerving, 
that tho* they were uſually call d Circenſes, yet in Livy we mect 
with the Lud: Romani Scenici (b), intimating that they were cele- 
brated with new Sports. The old Faſti make them to be kept 
nine Days together, from the Day before the Nones to the Day 
before the Ides of September: In which two we find another ſon 
of Ludi Romani, celebrated five Days together, within two Days 
after theſe. P. Manutins thinks the laſt to have been inſtituted very 
late, not till after the Proſecution of Yerres by Cicero (c). 
LUDI CONSUALES, inſtituted by Romulus, with de- 
ſign to ſurprize the Sabine Virgins ; the Account of which is thus 
iven us by Plutarch: © He gave out as if he had found an Altar 
© of a certain God hid under Ground; the God they call'd c- 
cc ſus, the God of Counſel : This is properly Neptune, the Inven- 
«ter of Horſe- riding; for the Altar is kept cover d in the great 
ce Oirco, only at Horſe-Races, then it appears to publick view: 
cc And ſome ſay it was not without reaſon that this God had hi 
cc Altar hid under Ground, becaule all Counſels ought to be ſecret 
cc and conceal'd. Upon diſcovery of this Altar, Romulus, by Pro- 
cc clamation, appointed a Day for a ſplendid Sacrifice, land for 
cc publick Games and Shows to entertain all ſorts of People, and 
te many flock'd thither; he himſelt fat uppermoſt among his No 
ce bles clad in Purple. Now the ſign of their falling on was to 
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«he, whenever he aroſe and gather'd up his Robe, and threw it 
cover his Body; his Men ſtood all ready arm'd, with their 
« Eyes intent upon him; and when the Sign was given, draw- 
«ing their Swords and falling on with a great Shout, bore away 
« the Daughters of the Sabmes, they themſelves flying, without 
© any lett or hindrance. Theſe Gaines were celebrated yearl 
on the twelfth of the Kalends of Septemler, conſiſting for the mol 
part of Horſe-Races, and Encounters in the Circus. 

LUDI COMPIT ALITTIN1, lo call'd from the Compita, or 
Croſs-Lanes, where they were inſtituted and celebrated by the 
rude Multitude that was got together, before the building of Rome. 
They ſeem to have been laid down for many Years, till Servius 
Tullius revived them. They were held during the Compitalia, 
or Feaſts of the Lares, who preſided as well over Streets as Hou- 
ſcs. Suetonius tells us, that Auguſtus order'd the Lares to be 
crown'd twice a Yearat the Compitalitian Games, with Spring- 
Flowers and Summer-Flowers (a). This crowning the Houſhold- 
Gods, and offering Sacrifices up and down in the Streets, made 


K the greateſt part of the Solemnity of the Feaſt, 

* LUDIAUGUSTALESand PAL ATINT, both in- 
nt ſtituted to the Honour of Auguſtus after he had been enroll'd in 
de number of the Gods; the former by the common conſent of 
it the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, which were always 


celebrated in the Palace (5). They were both continued by the 
lucceeding Emperours. 


5 LUDI SACULARES, the moſt remarkable Games that 
ge- e meet in the Roman Story. The common Opinion makes 
hus them to have had a very odd Original; of which we have a te- 


dious Relation in Valerius Maximus (c) of the Ancients, and An- 
gelus Politianus (d) of the Moderns. Monſieur Dacier in his excel- 
lent Remarks on the Secular Poem of Horace, paſſes by this old 
nen Conceit as trivial and fabulous, and aſſures us, that we need go no 
farther for the riſe of the Cuſtom, than to the $i5ylire Oracles, 
J his or which the Romans had fo great an Eſteem and Veneration. 

In theſe ſacred Writings there was one famous Prophecy to 
this effect; That if the Romans at the beginning of every Age 
1 for ould hold ſolemn Games in the campus Martius to the Honour 
ot Pluto, Proſerpine, uno, Apollo, Diana, C-rcs, and the Parce, 
No- er three fatal Siſters, their City ſhould ever flouriſh, and all Na- 
12s tons be ſubjected to their Dominion. They were very ready to 
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(a) Ang. cap. 32. (b) Dio. lib. 56. Sues, Calg. 56. (e) Lib. 2, cap. 4 
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obey the Oracle, and in all the Ceremonies us'd on that occa- 
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ſion conform d themſelves to its Directions. The whole manner 
of the Solemnity was as follows: In the firſt place the Herald 
rece d Orders to make an invitation of the whole World, to 
come to a Feaſt which they had never ſeen already, and ſhould 
never ſee again. Some few Days before the beginning of the 
Games, the Quindecemviri, taking their Seats in the Capitol and 
in the Pa/atme Temple, diſtributed among the People purifying 
Compoſitions, as Flambeaus, Brimſtone , and Sulphur. From 
hence the People .paſs'd on to Diana's Temple on the Aren. 
tine Mountain, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans as an Offer- 
ing; and after this they ſpent whole Nights in Devotion to the 
Deſtinies. At length, when the time of the Games was actually 
come, which continu'd three Days and three Nights, the People 
aſſembled in the Campus Martius, and ſacrificed to Fuptter, Juno, 
Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Parce, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. 
On the firſt Night of the Feaſt, the Emperour, accompanied by 
the Quindecemviri, commanded three Altars to be rais d on the 
Bank of Tiber, which they ſprinkled with the Blood of three 
Lambs, and then procceded to burn the Offerings and the Vi. 
ctims. After this they mark'd out a Space which ſerv'd for a 
Theatre, being illuminated by an innumerable multitude of Flam- 
beaus and Fires; here they ſung ſome certain Hymns compos! 
on this occaſion, and celebrated all kinds of Sports. On the 
Day after, when they had been at the Capitol to offer the Vr- 
Ctims, they return'd to the Campus Martius, and held Sports to 
the Honour of Apollo and Diana. Theſe laſted till the nes: 
Day, when the noble Matrons, at the hour appointed by the C- 
racle, went to the Capitol to ſing Hyms to Jupiter. On tht 
third Day which concluded the Feaſt, twenty ſeven young Boyz, 
and as many Girls ſung in the Temple of Palatine Apollo Hyms 
and Verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend the City to tht 
Protection of thoſe Deities, whom they deſign'd particularly to 
honour by their Sacrifices. | 
The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos d for this lik 
Day, in the Secular Games held by Auguſtus. Dacier has give 
his Judgment on this Poem, as the Maſter- piece of Horace; and 
believes, that all Antiquity cannot furniſh us with any thing more 
happily compleat. | | 

There has been much Controverſie, whether theſe Game 
were celebrated every hundred or every hundred and ten Ye. 
For the former Opinion Cerſorinus (a) alledges the Teſtimony 0 


| (a) De Die Natali, Cap. 17. Bs 
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yalerius Autias, Varro, and Livy; and this was certainly the 
ſpace of time Which the Romans call d, Sæculum, or an Age. For 
the latter he produceth the Authority of the Regiſters, or Com- 
mentaries of the Qindecemviri, and the Edicts of Auguſtus; be- 
ſides the plain Evidence of Horace in his Secular Poem ; 


Certus undenos decies per annos, &c. 


This laſt Space is expreſly enjoin'd by the $:4y//ize Oracle it 


ſelf; the Verſes of which relating to this purpoſe are tranſcrib'd 
by Zozimus in the ſecond Book of his Hiſtory. 


AN Gm dy g i xe d 
Zons, bis L 619.700 Ji rg. Hνννν odtuwys &c. 


Yet according to the ancient Accounts we have of their Cele- 


bene in the ſeveral Ages, neither of theſe Periods are much re- 
garded. 


The firſt were held A. U. C. 245. or 298. 

The ſecond A. 330. or 408. 

The third A. 518. 

The fourth either A. 605. or 608. or 628. 

The fifth by Auguſtus, A. 736. 

The ſixth by Claudius, A. 800. 

The ſeventh by Domitian, A. 84.1. 

The eighth by Severus, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Honorius, A. 1157. | | | 

This Diſorder without queſtion was owing to the Ambition of 
tne Emperours, who were extreamly deſirous to have the Hon- 
our of celebrating theſe Games in their Reign ; and therefore, 
upon the ſlighteſt eh many times, made them return before 
their ordinary Courſe. Thus Claudius pretended, that Auguſtus 
uad held the Games before their due time, that he might have the 
leaſt excuſe to keep them within ſixty four Years afterwards. On 
which account Suetonius tells us, that the People ſcoffed his Cry- 
ers, when they went about proclaiming Games that no Body had 
ever ſeen, nor would ſee again; whereas there were not only 
many Perſons alive who remembred the Games of Auguſtus, but 
everal Players who had acted in thoſe Games, were now again 
brought on the Stage by Claudius (a). 5 


(a) Sucton, Claud, 21. 


What 
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W hat part of the Year the Secular Games were celebrated in is 
uncertain ; probably in the times of the Common-wealth on the 
Days of the Nativity of the City, z. e. the 9. 10. 11. Kal. Mai 
but under the Emperours on the Day when they came to their 
Power (a). 

We may conclude our Enquiry into this celebrated Subject 
with two excellent Remarks of the French Critick. I he firſt is, 
that in the number Three, ſo much regarded in theſe Games, they 
had probably an Alluſion to the Triplicity of Ph@bus, of Diana, 
and of the Deſtinies. 

The other Obſervation which he obliges us with, is, that they 


thought the Girls which had the honour to bear a part in ſinging 
the Secular Poem ſhould be the ſooneſt married. This Superſt:- (f 
tion they borrow'd from the Theology of the Græcians, who inu- vil 
gin'd that the Children who did not {ing and dance at the coming Wit 
of Apollo, {ſhould never be married, and ſhould certainly die duc 
young. To this purpoſe Callimachus in his Hymn to Apollo: 


Mir cin) Nip pail eLopoy tyre 
Ts Þoifs 2d midus ty ty emdyuyoayTtOys 
Ei u. M4)NST1 J2140) FOAINY Th xtgEH . 


And Horace encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do their belt 
in ſinging the Secular Poem, tells them how proud they would 


be of it, when they were well married. f * 
Nupta jam dices: Ego diis amicum, 4 
Secula feſtas referente luces, - 
Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 18 
Vatis Horati. 

All thoſe Games, of what ſort ſoever, had the common Name 
of Votivi, which were the effect of any Vow made by the Ma- V 
giſtrates or Generals, when they ſet forward on any Expedition, , 8 
to be perform d in caſe they return d ſucceſsful. Theſe were ſome· WW Hor 
times occaſion d by advice of the Sibylline Oracles, or of the South. T 
Ayers ; and many times proceeded purely from a Principle of H _ 

Devotion and Piety in the Generals. Such particularly were the 
Ludi Magni, often mention'd in Hiſtorians, eſpecially by LH. 
Thus he informs us, That in the Year of the City 536. Fabiu (a) 
gy bs 40 7 


— er. — — 


(a) Mr. Walker of Coins p. 168. 
27 * Jof | Maxim 
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Maximus the Dictator, to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, and 
to obtain Succels againſt the Cart haginian Power, upon the Di- 
rection of the Sibylline Oracles, vowed the Great Games to Ju- 
piter, with a prodigious Summ to be expended at them; be- 
ſides three hundred Oxen to be ſacrificed to Jupiter, and ſeveral 
others to the reſt of the Deities (a). M. Acilius the Conſul did the 
fame in the War againſt Ant ioc hus (b), And we have ſome Ex- 
amples of theſe Games being made Quinquennial, or to return 
every five Years (c). They were celebrated with Circenſian Sports 
four Days together (d). 

To this Head we may refer the 

Ludi Victoriæ mention'd by Vell Paterculus (e) and Aſconius 
(f): They were inſtituted by Sylla upon his concluding the Ci- 
vil War. It ſeems probable, that there were many other Games 
with the ſame Title, celebrated on account of ſome remarkable 
Succeſs, by ſeveral of the Emperours. 

The Ludi quinquennales, inſtituted by Aguſtus Cæſar after 
his Victory againſt Anthony ; which reſolving to deliver famous 
to ſucceeding Ages, he built the City  Nicopolis, near Actium, 
the place of Battel, on panes to hold theſe Games ; whence 
they are often call'd Ludi Actiaci. They conſiſted of Shows of 
Gladiators, Wreſtlers, and other Exerciſes, and were kept as 
well at Rome as at Nicopo/zyy. The proper Curators of them were 
the four Colledges of Pricſts, the Pont iſices, the Augurs, the Sep- 
temviri and Quindecemviri. 

Virgil in alluſion to this Cuſtom, when he brings his Hero to 
the Promontory of Actium, makes him hold ſolemn Games with 


the Luſtrations and Sacrifices us'd on that occaſion by the Ro- 
Mans. 


Luſtramurq; Jovi, vetisq; incendimus aras ; 
Actiaq; lliacis celebramus littora Ludis, n. 3. 


Nero, after the manner of the Græciaxs, inſtituted Juingquenni- 


0 Games, at which the molt celebrated Maſters of Muſick, 
» WI orle-racing, Wreſtling, &c. diſputed for the Prize (g). 
Abe fame Exerciſes were perform'd in the Quy/nquennial 


Games of Domitian, dedicated to Fupiter Capitolinus ; together 


— 
2 


%) Liv. lib. 22. (6) Idem. lib. 36. (c) Liv. lib. 27. & lib. 30. 
5 (4) thid, (e) Lib. 2. cap. 37+ () In Vrin 2. (g) Sueton, Ner. 
12. BIS 


with 
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with the Contentions of Orators and Poets (@); at which the 
famous Stat ius had once the ill Fortune to loſe the Prize; as he 
complains ſeveral times in his Miſcellany Poems. 

Ludi Decennales, or Games to return every tenth Year, were 
inſtituted by Auguſtus with this political Deſign, to ſecure the 
whole Command to himſelt, without incurring the Envy or Je. 
louſie of the People. For every tenth Year proclaiming ſolemn 
Sports, and ſo gathering together a numerous Company of Spe. 
ctators, he there made a ſolemn proffer of reſiguing his Impe. 

rial Office to the People; tho' he immediately relum'd it, ag 
if continu'd to him by the common conſent of the Nation () 
Hence a Cuſtom was deriv'd for the ſucceeding Emperours 
every tenth Year of their Reign, to keep a magnificent Feaſt, 
wb & Celebration of all ſorts of publick Sports and Exer- 
es (c). | | 

The Ludi Triumphales were ſuch Games as made a part of the 
Triumphal Solemnity. | 

Ludi Natalitii, inſtituted by every particular Emperour to com- 
memorate his own Birth-day. 

Lui Fuvenales, inſtituted by Nero at the ſhaving of his Beard; 
and at firſt privately celebrated in his Palace or Gardens; but 
they ſoon became Publick, and were kept with great State and 
Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the following Empe- 
rours in the Palace yearly on the firſt of Faruary took the Name 
of Fuvenalia (d). f 

Cicero ſpeaks of the Ludi uventutis, inſtituted by Salinator in 
the Senenſian War, for the Health and ſafety of the Youth; a 
Plague then reigning in the City (e). 

he Ludi MEfell, which Suetonius makes Caligula to have in- 
ſtituted at Lyons in France, ſeem to have been a Miſcellany of 
Sports, conſiſting of ſeveral Exerciſes join'd together in a new 
and an unuſual manner (J). 

The LUDI FUNEBRES, aſſign'd for one Species of the 
Roman Publick Games, as to their original and manner, have 
been already deſcrib'd in the Chapter of the Gladiators. It 
may be proper to obſerve farther, that Tertullian in his particular 
Tract De SpeFaculis, as he derives the Cuſtom of the Gladiato- 
rian Combats from the Funeral Rites, ſo he takes notice, thut 
the Word Munus applied originally to theſe Shows, is no more 


3 ww RAI On 
VN. ——— , 


— — 


(a) Idem Domit. 4. (b) Dio. lib. 53. (c) ibid. (d) Sueton. Ner. 11. Ci. 
ſcubon. ad. loc, (e) In Bruto. ( f ) Sueten. Cal. 20. Torrent. ad. lec. R 
| | that 


/ 
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than Offcium, a kind Office, to the dead. We muſt remember 
too that tho' the Shows of Gladiators, which took their Riſe 
from hence, were afterwards exhibited on many other occaſions ; 
yet the Primitive Cuſtom of preſenting them at the Funeral of 
great Men, all along, prevailed in the City, and Roman Provin- 
ces. Nor was it confin'd only to Perſons of Quality, but almoſt 
every rich Man was honour'd with this Solemnity after his Death. 
And this they very commonly provided for in their Wills,defining- 
the number of Gladiators, who ſhould be hird to engage. In ſo 
much that when any wealthy Perſon deceas'd, he Pot. us d 
to claim a Show of Gladiators, as their due by long Cuſtom. 
duetonius to this purpoſe tells us of a Funeral, in which the com- 
mon People extorted Money by force from the deceas d Perſon's 
Heirs to be expended on this account (a). SO FIR, 
Julius Ceſar brought up a new Cuſtom of allowing this Ho- 
rourto the Women, when he oblig'd the People with a Feaſt, and 
a publick Show, in memory of his Daughter (6). 
[tis very memorable, that tho the Exhibitors of theſe Shows 
were private Perſons, yet during the time of the Celebration 
hey were confider'd as of the higheſt Rank and Quality; ha- 
ing the Honour to wear the Prætexta, and to be waited on by 
be Lictors and Beadles, who were neceſſary to Keep the People 
order, and to aſſiſt the Deſignatores, or Marſhallers of the 
proceſſion (c). Sg n 


(a) Suet. Tib. 37. (Y) Idem, Jul. 26. (5) Xirchman de Fuer. Rem. 
b. 4. cap. 8. | | 


c HA p. VIII. 
Of the Roman Fabit. 


as any other of Antiquity : And tho' the moſt leam- 
Men have been ſo kind as to leave us their Thoughts on this 
Subject, yet the Matter is not fully explain d, and the Contro- 
verſies about it admit of no Decifion. However, without en. 
quiring into the feveral Faſhions of the Romans, or defining the 
exact time when they firſt chang d their leathern Jerkins, ot 
primitive Hides of wild Beaſts, for the more decent and 
I Attires ; it will be ſufficient to the preſent deſign, to ob- 
erve the ſeveral forts of Garments in ufe with both Sexes, and 
to ge the beſt diſtinction of them that can be found out at this 
nce. | 
The two common and celebrated Garments of the Roman, 
were the Toga and the Tunica. 
The Tovga, or Gown ſeems to have been of a Semicircular 
Form, without Sleeves, different in largeneſs according to the 
Wealth or Poverty of the wearer; and us'd ny upon occa- 
_ 90 ring in publick ; whence tis often call d Yes fo. 
Penſis (a). | Ss 
The Colour of the Gown is . believ'd to have been 
White. The common Objections againſt this Opinion are, how 
it could then be diſtinguiſh'd from the Toga Candida, us d by 
Competitors for Offices; or how it comes to pals that we read 
icularly of their wearing white Gowns on Holy-days and 


publick Feſtivals ; as in Horace; 


Ille repotia natales, alioſq; dierum 
Feſtos albatus celebret (b). ——— 


T H E Roman Habit has given as much trouble to the Critick 


if their ordinary Gown were of the ſame Colour. But both 
theſe Scruples are eaſily ſolv d. For between the Toga Alba and 
Candide we may apprehend this difference, that the former was 
the natural colour of the Wool, and the other an artificial White, 


(a) Ferrar. de re Velſjar. lib. I. cap. 28. (6) Lib. 2. Ja 2. 
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which appear'd with a greater advantage of Luſtre; and there- 
fore Polfbius chuſeth rather to call the Candidates Gown a«uspy 
than a5v*4 : not of a bare White, but of a bright ſhining colour. 
For this purpoſe they made uſe of a fine kind of Chalk; whence 
Perſins took the hint of Cretata ambitio (a). As to the Holy-days 
or ſolemn Feſtivals, on which we find the Romans always attir d 
in White , tis reaſonable to believe, that all Perſons of any fa- 
ſhion conſtantly put on new Gowns, which were of the pureſt 
White on theſe Occaſions : And thoſe of meaner condition might 
perhaps chalk over their old Gowns, which were now grown 
ruſty, and had almoſt loſt their Colour (/). 

The Diſpute between Manut ius and Sigoniugs whether the Ro- 
nan Gown was tied about with a Girdle or not, is commonl 
decided in favour of Manutius, Yet it muſt be ackoowiedy'd, 
that the beſt Authors allow ſome kind of Cincture to the Gown, 
hut then it muſt be underſtood to be perform'd only by help of 
the Gown it ſelf; or by that part of it, which coming under the 
Right Arm, was drawn over to the Left Shoulder, and ſo cover- 
ing the Umbo, or knot of Plaights, which reſted there, kept the 
Gown cloſe together. This La Quintilian calls the Belt, in 
his Ad: vce to the Orators about this matter: Ile qui ub humers 
dextro ad ſeniſtrum oblique ducitur, velut balteus, nec ſtrangulet, 
net fluat (c). 

This Belt being loos d, and the Left Arm drawn in, the Gown 
flow'd out, and the Suns, or main Lappet hung about the Wea- 
rer s Feet. This was particularly obſerv d in Cæſar, Who common- 
ly let his Gown hang dragging after him: Whence Sylla us d to 
adviſe the Nobletnen, ut puerum male præcinctum caverent (d). 

The accurate Ferrarius is certainly in a miſtake as to this Point; 
for, maintaining that the Gown had no kind of cinctus but 
what they calbd (Gabinus, he will have this meant only of the 
Tunica: But the plain Words of Macrobius make ſuch a Suppoſi- 
tion impoſſible ; and Laciniam trabere expreſly points out the 
Gown ; for the Tunict being only a ſhort Veſt, cannot, by 
ny 111 be conceiv'd to have a Lappet dragging on the 

round (e). 

The ſame Fault which Syl/a objected to Cæſar, was com- 
monly obferv'd in Mecenas, and is a mark of that effeminate 
vfrnels, which makes an unhappy Part of his Character in 


Hiſtory. 


Inn OY 


(s) Set. 5. ver. 177. (Y Lip]. Ele. lib, 1. cap. 13. (e) Inflins. ib. 
il. Cap, 3. (d) Sueton. Jul. cap. 45. Macreb. Sattrnal, lib. 2. cap. 3* 
J Grevius ad Sneton, Jul. 45. Qq2 The 
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The learned Grævias obſerves, that the Word Præcingi was pro- 
per to the Gown, becauſe the Lappet did not cloſe about the 
whole Gown, but only the fore-part of it (a). 

The Cinctas Gabinas is moſt Ee deſcrib'd by Ferrarius: 
Cinctus Gabinus nan aliud fuit quam cum toge lacinia laws bra. 
chio ſubducta in tergum ita reqticiebatur, ut contratta retraheretyr 
ad pectus atq; ita in nodum necteretur; qui nodus ſive cinctus togam 
contrahebat, brevioremq; & ftriftiorem reddidit (b). The Cinctus 
Gabinus was nothing elſe, but when the Lappet of the Gown, which 
us'd to be brought up to the Left-Shoulder, being drawn thence, wa 
caſt off in ſuch a manner upon the Back, as to come round ſhort to 
the Breaſt, and there faſten in a Knot ; which Knot, or Cincture, 
#uck'd up the Gown, and made it ſhorter and ſtraighter. This Cin- 
&us was proper only to the Conſuls or Generals, upon ſome extra- 
ordinary occaſions; as the denouncing War, burning the Spoils 
of the Enemy, devoting themſelves to death for the ſafety of 
their Army, and the like. It was borrow'd from the Inhabi- 
rants of Gabii, a City of Campania, who at the time of a pub- 
lick Sacrifice, happening to be ſet upon ſuddenly by their Ene- 
mies, were oblig'd, thro' haſte, to gather up their Gowns in this 
manner, and ſo march out to oppoſe them (c). 

In the ordinary wear the upper part of the Gown us d to ly o- 
ver the Right Shoulder ; yet upon occaſion *twas an eafie mat- 
ter to draw back that part again, and make it cover the Head. 
And learned Menare of opinion that the Romars while they con- 
tinued in the City, made uſe of this ſort of covering only for the 
Head ; never appearing in any kind of Caps or Hats, unlels 
they were on a Journey out of Town. Thus Plutarch informs 
us of the diference paid to great Men as they paſs d the Streets: 
ol Pate Tay eeviewmoy Tis gie ne 0immvravris 2 v 
wml Ts xbÞxA15 T | nor iv 2 Tong AVE ee. The Romans 
when they meet any Perſon who deſerves a particular reſpect, if they 
chance to have their Gown on their Head, preſently uncover. And 
the ſame Author reckoning up the Marks of Honour which Sys 
ſhow'd Pompey, adds g 74; xs&nig amegores N i,, and pulling 
ei; his Gown from his Head. | 
- The ſeveral ſorts of the Roman Gowns were the Toga Pretexta, 
the Pul/a, the Sordida, and the Picta, Purpurea, Palmata, &c. 


or the Traden. 


— 


— — ——_— 
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(a) Tbidem. (b) De re Veffiar. lib. 1. cap. 14. (c) Servius ad Vi 
Aneid 7. v. 612. py A TIE 


Every 
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Every one knows that the Gown was the diſtinguiſhing Mark 
of the Romans from the Greeks, who wore the Pallium or Cloak 
as their common Garment ; whence Togatus and Palliatus are 
often us'd for Roman and Grecian, As alſo, that the Gown was 
the proper Badge of Peace, being generally laid aſide upon en- 
gaging in any martial Deſign. Yer it appears from ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages of * and Plutarch, that it was tometimes worn in the 
Camp. If fo, perhaps the Equites and Centurions had this 
culiar Priviledge, and that only when they lay ſtill in the Camp 
without any thoughts of ſudden Action; as Mauntius learnedly 
conjectures (a). 

The Toga Pretexta had a Border of Purple round the Edges 
whence it took its Name, and in alluſion to which the Grecian 
Writers call it mgrg@vgor, It ſeems Originally to have been ap- 
propriated ro the Magiſtrates and ſome of the Prieſts, when at 
irſt introduc'd by. Tullus Hoſtilius, How it came to be beſtow'd 
on the young Men is differently related. Some fanſie that Tar- 
quinius Priſcus in a Triumph for a Victory againſt the Sabines, 
firſt honour d his own Son with the Prætexta and the Bulla aurea 
2s Rewards of his Valour for killing one of the Enemies with 


ſtrates, ſo the Bulla aurea was till then us'd only by Generals 
in their Triumphal Proceſſion ; being a ſort of hollow golden 
Ball hanging about their Necks, in which was inclos'd ſome ſe- 
cret Amulet, or Preſeryative againſt Envy. Others, without 
regarding this firſt Story, tell us, that the fame Tarquiz among 
other wiſe Conſtitutions, took particular Care in aſſigning the 


proper Habit to the Boys, and accordingly ordain'd that the Sons 
: e Noblemen ſhould make uſe of the Prætexta, and the Bulla aurea, 
Provided their Fathers had born any Curule Office; and that 
ns Wl the reſt ſhould wear the Prætexta only as low as the Sons of 
e choſe who had ſerv d on Horſe-back in the Army the full time 
nd chat the Law requird. A third Party referr the Original of 


this Cuſtom to Romulus himſelf, as the Conſequence of a Pro- 


derable Mark of Honour on the firſt Child that was born to a- 
1% n of them by a Reman Father. Many believe that the Reaſon 
Nc. Nef giving them the Bulla and the Prætexta was, that the for- 
mer, being ſhap'd like a Heart, might as often as they look d on 
tbe no inconſiderable incitement to Courage; and that the Pur- 


— ———. 


* 1 , 


gil 1 
Y De Quæſitit per Epiff. lib. 2, Ep. 1. 


ven ple 


his own Hands. For as the former was the Robe of the Magi- 


mile made to the Sabine Virgins, that he'd beſtow a very conſi- 
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ple of the Gown might remind them of the Modeſty which be- 
came them at that Age (a). 

But on what account ſoever this Inſtitution took its riſe, it wx V 
conſtantly obſerv'd by all the Sons of the Ingenui, or Freeborn, . 
The Libert ini too in ſome time obtain'd the ſame Priviledge, on. 8 
ly inſtead of the Golden Bulla they wore a Leathern one: As Ju. þ 
venal intimates, Sat. 5. | * 

tk 
0 
7 


Etraſcum puero ſi contigit are m, 
Vel nodus tantum & ſignum de paupere loro, 


It's commonly believ'd, that the Boys chang'd this Gown at G 
the Age of fourteen Years for the Toga Virilis: But Monſieur Da. 6 
cier makes this a great miſtake. For *till they were thirteen A 
| Years old, he fay's, they wore a ſort of Veſt with Sleeves, which 

they call'd Alicata Chlamys, and then left off that to put on the M 
Prætexta: Which they did not change *till they had reach'd the Wl P 
Age of Puberty, or ſeventeenth Year (5). m3 

"Tis a very pertinent Remark, that this Prætexta was not only 
a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but beſides ( 
this had the Repute of a Sacred Habit, and therefore when they ; 
aſſign'd it for the Uſe of the Boys, they had this eſpecial Conſide- 
ration, that it might be a kind of Guard or Defence to them a- I 
gainſt the Injuries to which that Age was expos d (c). Thus the \ 
poor Boy in Horace cries out to the Witch Caridia, that was tor- / 
menting him ; \ 

Per hoc inane purpuræ decus precor. Epod. 5. a 
V 
F 


And Perſius calls it cuſtos pur pura, in his fifth Satyr. But Quin- 
tilian moſt expreſly, Ego vobis allego etiam illud ſacrum pretexta- 
rum, quo ſacerdotes velantur; quo Magiſtratus, quo infirmitaten 
pueritiæ ſacram facimus ac venerabilem (d): I alledge, too, the 

cc Sacred Habit of the Prætexta, the Robe of Prieſts and Magi- 
ce ſtrates; and that by which we derive an holy Reverence and 
* Veneration to the helpleſs Condition of Chil | 

We find farther that the Citizens Daughters were allow 2 
ſort of Prætexta, which they wore till the Day of Marriage. 
Thus Cicero againſt Verres, Eripies pupille togam prætextam. And 
Propertius, Mox ubi jam facibus ceſſit prætexta maritis, The Pre- 
rorii and Conſulares too, (if not all the Senators) at the Ludi Rome- 
ni made uſe of the Prætexta (e). And the Matrons on the Cs 


(a) Macrrh. Saturnal. ib. 1. cap. 6. (b) Dacier on Horace, Lib. 5. Od 5: 
() Dacier ibid. (d) In Declamat. (e) Cicero Philipp. 2. 
protme 
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protive Nones, celebrated the Feſtival in this fort of Gown (a). 
The Toga pare was the ordi Garment of private Perſons, 
when they appear d abroad, fo call d becauſe it had not the leaſt 
addition of Purple to the White. We meet with the fame Gown 
under the name of Vril and Libera. It was call'd Toga Viri- 
ke, or the Manly Gown ; becauſe when the Youths came to 
Man's Eftate, or to the Age of ſeventeen Years, they chang'd 
the Pretexta for this Habit, as was before obſerv'd. On which 
Occafion the Friends of the N carried him into the Fo- 
aum (or fornerimes into the Capitol, ) and attir d him in the new 
Gown with abundance of Ceremony. This they call'd dies ryro- 
cinti, the day on which he comraenc'd a Tyro, in relation to the 
Army where he was now capacitated to ſerve. | | 
It had the Name of Tyga libera, becauſe at this time the young 
W Men entred on a State of Freedom, and were deliver d from the 
Power of their Futors and Inſtructors. Thus the young Gentle- 
man intimates in Per/1s ; | 


cum primitm pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 
Bullaq, ſuccinctis laribus donata pependit 

Cum blandi Comites, tatag; impune ſuburrd 
Permiſit ſpar ſiſſe oculos jam candidus umbo. Sat. 5. 


When firſt my Childiſh Robe reſign'd its Charge 

And left me — to live at large. a 

When now my Golden Balla (hung on high 

To Houſhold Gods) declar d me paſt a Boy, 8 

And my white Plaights proclaim d my Liberty: 

Wben with my wild Companions I could rowl 

From Street to Street ; 2 without controul. Mr. Dryden. 


hut for all this Liberty they had one remarkable reſtraint; be- 
Pag oblig'd for the firſt whole Year to keep their Arms within their 
own, as an Argument of Modeſty. This Cicero obſerves: No- 
u quidem olim annus erat unus ad cohibendum brackium toga con- 


d 2 Witutus (c). 

ge. . The Toga pulla and Sordida are very commonly confounded. 
det upon a ſtrict Enquiry it will appear: that the firſt fort was 
r oper to Perſons in Mourning, being made of black Cloath, 


ſence the Perſons were call'd atrat:. "The Toga ſordida was 
ack as well as the other, but fram a different Cauſe, having 
royn ſo by the long wearing and ſullying of it: And this (as 


Ham de Ling. Ta. lib. 5. cio pro Cnlio. © I 
| | as 
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has been already, obſerv'd) was worn by the Priſoners at their 
T ryal, as well as by the ordinary People. It may here be re. 
mark'd that the Pallati whom we mert with in the Claſſics, were 
not only thoſe who wore the Toga Pulla or the Toga ſordida, but 
ſuch too as were attir'd in the Penulæ or Lacerne which were u- 
ſually Black. Thus the Learned Caſaubos interprets pullatorum 
turba in Suetonius 97 : and Quinctiliau calls the Rabble pullatus 
circulus () and pullata turba (c). Hence it may reaſonably be 
conjectur'd that when the Roman State was turn d into.a.Monar. 
chy, the Gown began to be laid aſide by Men of the lower Rank, 
the Penulæ and Lacerne being introduc'd in their room, and 
commonly worn without them, or ſometimes over them. This 
irregularity had gain'd a great Head even in Auguſtus his time; 
who to rectifie it in ſome Meaſure, commanded the Ales that 
they ſhou'd ſuffer no Perſon in the Forum or Circus to wear the 
Lacerna over his Gown ; as was then an ordinary Practice. The 


fame excellent Prince taking notice at 2 publick Meeting of an a! 
innumerable Company of Rabble in theſe indecent Habits, cried 7 
out with Indignation, Ex ſh 


Romanos rerum dominos gentemq; togatam (d) 


The Toga picta, purpurea, palmata, the Conſular Trebea, the I 
Paludamentum and the Chlamys, had _ little Difference, except 
that the laſt but one is often given to Military Officers in general, 
and ſometimes paſſes for the Common Souldiers Coat (e), and 
are promiſcuauſly us d one for the other; being the Robes of State : 
proper to the Kings, Conſuls, Emperours, and all Generals du- An 
ring their Triumph. This fort of Gown was call'd Picta from 
the rich Embroidery, with Figures in Phrygian-Work: And pur- 
purea, becauſe the Ground. Work was Purple. The Toga palma- 1 
za indeed very ſeldom occurs, but may probably be ſuppos d the finc 
fame with the Former, call'd ſo on the fame Account as the u- be « 
nica palmata, which will be deſcrib'd hereafter. That it was a 7 
part of the Triumphal habit Martial intimates = 


I comes, & magnis illeſa merere triumphos, Ns 
Palmateq; ducem ( ſedcitd,) redds togæ. 5 16 


Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to the Trabea 
Paulus Mauutius was certainly out when he fancied it to be 
' (a) Augut. cap. 40. ( Lib. 2. cap 12. ( Lib. 6, cap. 7 bee 
Auguſt, cap. 40. (e) Vid. Bayt de re Veſt. c. II. A 0 * 


14. 


the 
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the ſame as the Toge pitta, and he is accordingly corrected b 
Grevius (a). The vulgar Opinion follows the diltinction of * | 
vius and Scaliger into three ſorts, one Proper to the Kings, ano- 
ther to the Conſuls, and a third to the Augurt. But Lipſius (5) 
and Rubenius (c) acknowledg one proper Sort of Trabea be- 
longing to the Kings : Being a white Gown, border'd with Pur- 
ple, and adorn'd with clavi or trabes of Scarlet. Whereas the 
Velts of the Conſuls, and the Augurs, and the Emperours were 
calbd by the fame Name, only becauſe they were made in the 
ame Form. For the old Paludamentum of the Generals was all 
Scarlet, only border'd with Purple; and the Chlamydes of the 
Emperours were all Purple, commonly beautified with a golden 
or embroyder'd Border. 


Sidoniam picto chlamyden circumdata limbo. Virg. En. 4. 


When the Emperours were themſelves Conſuls, they wore 
a Trabea adorn'd with Gems, which were allow'd to none elle. 
Claudian in his Poems on the Third, Fourth and Sixth Conſul- 
ſhip of Honorius, alludes expreſly to this Cuſtom. 


————Cintus mutata Gabinos 
Dives Hydaſpæis augeſcat purpura gemmis. 


And again, 
Aßperat Indus 
Velamenta lapis, pretioſaq; fila ſmaragdis 
Dufavirent. —— — 


And in the laſt, 
Membraq; gemmato trabeæ viridantia cinctu. 


There are ſeveral other Names under which we ſometimes 
find the Gown, which have not yet been os units not wou'd 
be of much Uſe if throughly underſtood : Such as the Toga undu- 
lata, ſericulata, raſa, paverata, Phryxiana, ſcutulata, &c. See 
Ferrar, de Re Veſt. lib. 2. cap. 10. F | 

The Tunica, or cloſe Coat, was the common Garment worn 
vithin Doors by it ſelf, and abroad under rhe Gown. The Pro- 
letarii, the Capite cenſe and the reſt of the Dregs of the City, could 
not afford to wear the Tvge, and ſo went about in their Iunics, 
whence Horace call's the Rabble tunicatus popellus, and the Au- 
thor of the Dialogue de claris Oratoribus, populus tunicatus. The 


(9 Præfar. ad I. Vol-Theſ. Row. (b) Ad Tacit, Ann. 3. (c) De re Veſtiar. 
Y frecipue de laticlavo. lib. 1. cap. Fo R ond 
F 
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old Romans (as Gellius informs us (a)) at firſt were cloath d only 
in the Gown. In a little time they found the Convenience of x 
ſhort ftrait Twnic, that did not cover the Arms; like the Gre. 
cian twpmd;, Afterwards they had Sleeves coming down tg 
the Elbow, but no farther. Hence Suetonius tells us that Ce. 
far was remarkable in his Habit, becauſe he wore the Laticlavian 
Tunic, clos'd with gatherings about his Wriſt (6). Rnbexin 
thinks he might do this piece of Singularity to ſhow himſelf def. 
cended from the Trojans, to whom Romulus objects, in Virgil, x 
an Argument of their Effeminacy, 


Et tunice manicas, & habent redimicula mitræ (c). 


And Julus or Aſcanius is ſtill to be ſeen dreſs'd after the fame 
Faſhion in {ome old Gemms (a). 

Yer in the Declenſion of the Empire, the Tunics did not only 
reach down to the Ankles, whence they were calld Talares, but 
had Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which gave them 
the Name of Chirodote. And now it was counted as alous 
to appear without Sleeves, as it had been hitherto to be ſeen in 
them. And therefore in the Writers of that Age, we commonly 
find the accuſed Perſons at a Tryal habited in the Tunic without 
Sleeves, as a mark of Infamy and Diſgrace (e). 

The ſeveral forts of the Tunic, were the Palmata, the Angi- 
ſticlavia, and the Laticlavia. | 

The Turica Palmata was worn by Generals in a Triumph, and 
perhaps always under the Toga picta. It had its Name either 
from the great breadth of the Clavi, equal to the Palm of the 
Hand; or elſe from the Figures of Palms, embroyder'd on it (f) 

The whole Body of the Criticks are ſtrangely divided about 
the Clavi. Sore fanſie them to have been a kind Flowers in- 
terwoven in the Cloth: Others will have them to be the Buttons 
or vows 6 by which the Tunic was held together. A Third for 
contend that the Latus clavus was nothing elſe but a Tunic, bor- 
der'd with Purple. Scaliger thinks the Clavi did not belong pro- 
perly tothe Veſt, but hung down from the Neck, like Chains, 
and Ornaments of that Nature. But the moſt general Opinion 


makes them to have been Studs or Purls ſomething like Heads ot 


Nails, of Purple or Gold work'd into the Tunic. 
All the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the accu- 
rate Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, that the clavi were 10 


| (4)Tb. 7. cap. 12. (%) Ser. Jul. cap. 45. (c) Hneid. 11. (a) Roben i t 
Laticiav. lib. 1. cap. 12. (e) ibidem, (f] Feſtus in voce, 


- more 
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more than purple Lines or Streaks coming along the middle of 
the Garments, which were afterwards improv'd to golden and 
embroyder'd Lines of the ſame Nature. e muſt not therefore 
ſuppoſe them to have receiv'd their Name, as an immediate al- 
lufon to the Heads of Nails, to which they bore no Reſemblance ; 
but may remember that the Ancients us'd to inlay their Cups and 
other precious Utenſils with Studs of Gold, or other Ornamen- 
tal Materials. Theſe from their likeneſs to Nailheads they call'd 
in general Clavi. So that it was very natural to bring the ſame 
Word to ſignifie theſe Lines of Purple, or other Colours which 
were of a different Kind from all the reſt of the Garment; as 
thoſe ancient Clavi were of a different Colour and Figure from 
the Veſſels which they adorn'd. | 


Theſe Streaks were either tranſverſe or ſtraight down the Veſt ; 


the former were uſed only in the Liveries of the Popæ and other 
public Servants ; by the Muſicians, and ſome Companies of Ar- 
tiicers, and now and then by the Women; being term'd Para- 
gaudæ. The way 4 Clavi came ſtraight down the Veſt, one of 
them making the Tunic, which they call'd the Auguſticlave, and 
two the Lat iclave, 

However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learned, 
Monſieur Dacier's ; 2: . of the Matter cannot fail to meet 
wich as kind Reception. 

He tells us that the Clavi were no more than purple Galoons, 
wich which they border'd the fore Part of the Tunic, on both 
dides, in the Place where it came together. The broad Galoons, 
made the Laticlave, and the narrow the Anguficlave. There- 
fore they are ſtrangely miſtaken who make the only Difference be- 
tween the two Veſts to conſiſt in this, that the one had but a 
ſingle Clavus, the other two, and that the Senatorian Clavus be- 
ing in the middle of the Veſt cou'd poſſibly be but one. For tis 
very plain they had each of them two Galoons binding the two 
dides of the Coat where it open'd before; ſo that joining toge- 
ther with the Sides they appear'd juſt in the Middle ; whence the 
Greeks call'd ſuch a Veſt . That the Galoons were ſow'd 
0n both ſides of the Coat, is evident beyond Diſpute from the 
following Paſſage of Varro: nam fi quis tunicam ita conſuit, ut al- 
tera plagula fit anguſtis claus, altera lati, utraq; pars in ſuo genere 


bat one Side ſbou d have a broad Galoon,and the other a narrow one, 
neither part has any thing properly anſwering to it. As to the 
Wane of the Clavi, he thinks there needs no farther Reaſon be 


Rr 2 | given, 


fares analogid. For if any one ſbou'd ſew a Coat in this Manner, 
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given, than that the Ancients call'd any thing which was made 
with Deſign to be put upon another thing, Cla vus, (a). 

It has been a receiv'd Opinion that the Anguſticlave diſtinguiſh' 
the Knights from the Common-People, in the ſame Manner as 
the Laticlave did the Senators from thoſe of the Equeſtrian Rank. 
But Rubenius avers that there was no manner of Difference he. 
_ tween the Iunics of the Knights, and thoſe of the Commons. 
This Conjecture ſeems to be favourd by Apprar in the ſecond 
Book of his Hiſtory, where he tells us, « J is, m rips 
Tois Nomirous i %,j, qe, zg Tis Benivnrti; = aan av This 
Oigormrumy imixores, The Slave in Habit goes like his Maſter; and 
excepting only the Senator's Robe, all other Garments are common to 
the Servants. And Pliny, when he ſays that the Rings'diſtin- 
guiſhid the Equeſtrian Order from the Common-People, as their 
Tunic did the Senate from thoſe that wore the Rings; wou d not 
probably have omitted the other Diſtinction, had it been real. Be- 
ſides both theſe Authorities Lampridius in the Life of Alexander 
Severus confirms the preſent Aſſertion. He acquaints us that the 
aforeſaid Emperour had ſome Thoughts of aſſigning a proper 
Habit to Servants different from that of their Maſters : But his 
great Lawyers Ulpian and Paulus diſſuaded him from the Project, 
as'what wou'd infallibly give Occaſion to much quarrelling and 
diſſenſion; ſo that upon the whole he was contented only to di- 
ſtinguiſh the Senators from the Knights by their Claus. 

But all this Argument will come to nothing unleſs we can clear 
the Point about the uſe of Purple, among the Romans, which the 
Civilians tell us was ſtrictly forbi the Common-People under the 
Emperours, It may therefore be obſerv'd that all the Prohibiti- 
ons of this Nature, are reſtrain'd to ſome particular ſpecies of Pur- 
ple. Thus Julius Ceſar forbad the uſe of the Conchilian Gar- 
ments, or the eavex9%; ). And Nero afterwards prong the 
ordinary Uſe of the Amethyſtine or Hrian Purple (c). Thele 
Conjectures of Rubenius need no better confirmation than that 
they are repeated and approv d by the moſt judicious Grævius (a). 

According to this Opinion it is an eaſie Matter to reconcile the 
great Conteſt between Manutius and Lipſius and the inferior Cri- 
ticks of both Parties about the Colour of the Tunic, the former al- 
ſerting it tobe Purple, and the other White: For tis evident it 
might be call'd either if we ſuppoſe the Ground-Work to have, 
been White, with the addition of theſe Purple Liſts or Galoons. 


— 


(a) Dacier on Horace, lib. 2. Sat. 5. (6) Sueron. Jul. cap 43. (c Idem Ne 
As 


rene, cap. 32, (4) Ad Sueton. Ful. 43+ Otho. 10. Domitian. 10. 
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As to the Perſons who had the Honour of wearing the Lati- 
:lave, it may be maintain d, that the Sons of thoſe Senators who 
were Patricians had the Priviledge of uſing this Veſt in their Child- 
hood together with the Prætexta. But the Sons of thoſe Senators 
25 were not Patriczans, did not put on the Laticlave till they ap- 
plied themſelves to the Service of the Common-Wealth, and to 
bearing Offices (a). Yet Auguſtus chang'd this Cuſtom and 

ve the Sons of any Senators leave to aſſume the Laticlave pre- 
25 after the time of their putting on the Toga Virilis, tho they 
were not yet capable of Honours (5). And by the particular Fa- 
| your of the Emperours, the ſame Privilege was allow d to the more 
ſplendid Families of the Knights. Thus Ovid ſpeaks of himſelf and 

rother, who are known to have been of the Equeſtrian Order: 


Interea, tacito paſſu, labentibus ann, 
Lilerior fratri ſumpta mihiq; toga ; 
Induiturq; humeris cum lato purpura clavo, &c. (C). 


And Stat ius of Metius Celer, whom in another Place he terms 
Slendidiſſimus (d), (the proper Stile of the Knights) 


Puer hic ſudavit in armis © 
Notus adhuc tantùm majoris munere clavi (e). 


Beſide the Gown and Tunic we hardly meet with any Gar- 
ments of the Roman Original, or that deſerve the Labour of an 

nquiry into their Difference. Yet among theſe the Lacerna and 

he Penula occur more frequently than any other. In the old 

loſs upon Per ſius Sat. 1. Verſe 68. they are both call'd Pallia; 

hich identity of Names might probably ariſe from the near re- 

emblance they bore one to the other and both to the Græcian 

allium. The Lacerna was firſt us'd in the Camp, but afterwards 
amitted into the City, and worn upon their Gowns to defend 
hem from the Weather. The Penula was ſometimes us'd with 

te fame Defign, but, being ſhorter and fitter for expedition, it 

yas chiefly worn upon a Journey (F). 

Rubenius will have the Lacerna and the Penula to be both cloſe- 

died kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle, the only Dif- 

rence between them being that the Penule were always Brown, 

e Lacerna of no certain Colour; and that the Cucullus the Cowl . 
Hood was ſow'd on the former, but worn as a diſtinct thing 


(a) Ste Pliny, Lib. 8. Fi 23. (b) Sweron. Ang. cap-37- () Tin Lib. 
H. hyp} BT RES Cots Ib Ya 2. (f) 
Uy/. Ele. lib, i. cap. 13. & Dr. Hehdę on Juvenal Sat. r. | 


from 


* 
| 
1 
| 


let, and afterwards with Purple. Rubenius takes the Robe which 


" (4) De Laiiclev. lib. 1. cap. 6. (S) Anale. de Re VePt. cap. wt. () K 
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from the other (a). But Ferrarius who has ſpent a whole Book 
in animadverting on that Author, wonders that any Body ſhoud 
be ſo Ignorant, as nat to know theſe two Garments to have been 
of a quite diſtinct Species (5). 

It will be ex that the Habits of the Roman Prieſts ſhou'd 
be particularly deſcrib'd ; but we have no certain Intelligence, on- 
ly what concerns the chief of them, the Augurs, the Flamens, and 
the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Tabea firſt dy'd with Scar- 


Bee or mo. on 


Herod in Derifion put on our Saviour to have been of this Nature, 
becauſe St. Matthew calls it Scarlet, and St. Luke Purple. Cicero 
uſeth Dibaphus (a Garment twice dy d) for the Augural Robe ( C 
The proper Robe of the Flamers was the Lena a ſort of Pur. Wl (* 


ple Chlamys, or almoſt a double Gown, faſtn'd about the Neck th 
with a Buckle or Claſp. It was interwoven curiouſly with WF ” 
Gold, ſo as to appear very Splendid and Magnificent. Thus 5 
Virgil deſcribes his Hero in this Habit. 0 


———Tyrieq, ardebat murice læna 
Demi ſſa ex humeris: dives que munera Dido 
Fecerat, & tenui telas diſcreverat auro. En. 4. 


] 

The Pontiffs had the honour of uſing the Prætext a; and ſo had ; 
the Epulones, as we learn from Livy. Lib. 43: 

The Prieſts were remarkable for their modeſty in Apparel,and 7 
therefore they made uſe only of the Common-purple, never at- Wh ord 
fecting the more Chargeable and Splendid. Thus Cicero, Veſt:tus nd 
aſßer noſtra hac purpura plebeid ac pens fuſca (d). He calls it our 1 
Purple becauſe he himſelf was a Member of the College of Augurs. 

There are two farther Remarks which may be made in refe- 
rence to the Habits in general. Firſt that in the time of any 


publick Calamity, 'twas an uſual Cuſtom to change their Appa- H 
rel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition ; of which we D 
meet with many Inſtances in Hiſtory. On ſuch Occaſions the 

Senators laid by the Laticlave, and appear'd only in the Habit of T 
Knights. The Magiſtrates threw aſide the Prætexta, and came at 
abroad in the Senatorian Garb. The Knights left off their Rings, WI E/ 


and the Commons chang'd their Gowns for the Sagum or Miliu- 
ry Coat(e). | | 


3 — 


ift. Famil. Lib, 2. Epiſt. 16. (d) Pro Sextio. (e) See Ferrar. de Ne Veffix. 
lib. 1. cap. 27, 1 of 
| » 
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The other Remark is the Obſervation of the great caſaubon, 
that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly of the Romans, 
in no Reſpect differ d more from the Modern Dreſs, than in that 
they had nothing anſwering to our breeches and Stockins which 
if we were to expreſs in Latin, we ſhou'd call femoralia and ti- 
Lilia. Yet inſtead of theſe under their lower Tunics or Waſt= 
coats, they ſometimes bound their Thighs and Legs round with 
Silken Scarfs or faſciæ; tho theſe had now and then the Name 
of feminalia or femoralia and tibialia, from the Parts to which 
they were apply'd (a). | 

As to the Habit of the other Sex, in the ancient Times of the 
Common-wealth the Gown was us'd alike by Men and Women 
% Afterwards the Women took up the Stola and the Palla for 
their ſeparate Dreſs. The Stela was their ordinary Veſt, worn 
within Doors, coming down to their Ankles : When they wene 
abroad they flung over it the Palla or Pallium a long open Manteau 
(c), which cover the Stola and their whole Body. Thus Horace, 


Ad talos ſtola demi ſſa & circumdata palla (d). 
And Virgil, deſcribing the Habit of Camilla, 


Pro crinali auro, pro longæ tegmine pallæ, 
Tigridis exuvie per dorſum a vertice pendent (e). 


Rubenius has found this Difference in the Stolæ, that thoſe of the 
ordinary Women were White, trimm'd with a Golden Border; 
ind thoſe of Ladies of Quality Purple with Golden Purls (5). 


ir They dreſt their Heads with what they call'd Vittæ and Faſciæ, 

3. Ubbonds and thin Saſhes; and the laſt Sort they twiſted round 

6 WH bcir whole Body, next to the Skin, to make them Slender; to 

ny WY hich Terezce alludes in his Eunuch (g): | | 
N- 


Haud ſimilis virgo 7 virginum noſtrarum, quas matres ſtadeut 


+ Demiſſis humeris eſſe, vinct᷑o pectore, at graciles ſient. 
a The former Ovid makes to be the diſtinguiſhing Badge of ho: 
me t Matrons and chaſte Virgins. 


Efte procul vittæ tenues, inſigne pudoris (h). 
And deſcribing the chaſte Daphne, he ſays, 


a) 8 Anguft . cap. 82. Caſaubon ad locum. (b) Vid Ferrar. de re 
0 lib. 3. cap. 17. (c) Dicier on Horace. lib, 1. Sat. 2. ver, 99. (d) Horace 
4 (e) ZEn, 1 1. ver. 576. (f) De Laiclav. lib, 1. cap. 16. (g) Af. 2. 


he Vitte 
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Vitta coercebat poſitos ſine lege capillos (a). 


It's very obſervable that the Common Courtezans were not al. 
low'd to appear in the Stola, but oblig d to wear a ſort of Gown, 
as a Mark of Infamy, by reaſon of it's Reſemblance to the Habit 
of the oppoſite Sex. Hence in that place of Horace, 


| Zuid inter- 
eſt, in matrond, ancilld, pecceſve togatd? L. I. S. 2. V. 53. 


The moſt judicious Dacier underſtands by Tugata the common 
Strumpet, in oppoſition both to the Matron and the Serving- Maid. 

Some have thought that the Women — {ome Account or other) 
wore the Lacerna too: But the riſe of this Fancy is owing to their 
Miſtake of that Verſe in Fuvenal, 


Ipſe lacernate cùm ſe jactaret amice. 


Where it muſt be obſerv'd that the Poet does not ſpeak of the 
ordinary Miſſes, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whon Nero made 
an Experiment in order to change his Sex. & that FuvenaP's La. 
cernata amica is no more than if we ſhou'd ſay aMzi/treſs inBreeche, 

The Attire of the Head and Feet will take in all that remains of 
this Subject. As to the firſt of theſe, it has been a former Remark 
that the Romans ordinarily us'd none, except the Lappet of their 
Gown ; and this was not a conſtant Cover, but only occaſional, 
to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other accidental Inconveniences 
Hence it is that we ſee none of the old Statues with any thing on 
their Heads, beſides now and then a Wreath, or ſomething of that 
Nature. Eu#athius on the firſt of the Odyſſes, tells us that the 
Latins deriv'd this Cuſtom of going bareheaded from the Greeks, 
it being notorious that in the Age of the Heroes, no kind of Hats 
or Caps were at all in Faſhion: Nor is there any ſuch thing to be T 
met with in Homer. Yet at ſome particular Times we find the 


* Romans uſing ſome ſort of Covering for the Head; as at the &. 


crifices, at the Publick Games, at the Feaſt of Saturn, upon im 
Journey, or a warlike Expedition. Some Perſons too were al 
low'd to have their Heads always cover d; as Men who had been 
lately made Free, and were thereupon ſhav'd cloſe on their Hen 7! 


might wear the P. eus, both as a Defence from the Cold, and u ih 
a Badge of their Liberty. And the ſame Privilege was granted8iy\tic 
to Perſons under any Indiſpoſition (4). | (@ 


() Mramorph. lib. 1. Fab. g. (b) Lipſuus de Amphithe. cap. 19. 
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As for the ſeveral ſorts of Coverings defign'd for theſe Uſes, ma- 
ay of them have been long confounded beyond any poſſibility of 


a Diſtinction : And the Learned Salmaſius (a) has obſerv'd that 


the Mitra, the Pileus, the Cucullus, the Galerus and the Palliolum, 
were all Coverings of the Head, very little differing from one 
another, and promiſcuouſly us'd by Authors. However there 
are ſome of them which deſerve a more particular Enquiry. 

The Galerus Voſſius(b) derives from Galea, the Roman Helmet, to 
which we mult ſuppoſe it to have born ſome Reſemblance. Servi- 
1, when he reckons up the ſeveral ſorts of the Prieſt's Caps, makes 
the Galerus one of them, being compos'd of the Skin of the Beaſt 
offer d in Sacrifice: The other Two being the Apex, a ſtitch'd 
Cap in the form of a Helmet, with the addition of a little ſtick 
f d on the top, and wound about with white Wool; properly 
belonging to the Flamines ; and the Tutulus a Woollen Turban 
much like the former, proper to the High-Prieſt. By the Galerus 
it's likely he means the Albo-Galerus made of the Skin of a white 
Beaſt offer d in Sacrifice, with the addition of ſome Twigs taken 
from a Wild-Olive-Tree; and belonging only to Fupiter's Flamen. 
Yet we find a ſort of Galerus in uſe among the ordinary Men; 
and the Galericulum (which ſome do call Galerus) common to both 
Sexes. This was a Skin ſo neatly dreſs'd with Man or Women's 
Hair, that it cou'd not eaſily be diſtinguiſt'd from the Natural. 
It was particularly us d by thoſe who had thin Heads of Hair; 
25 Sueton, 5 * of Nero (c): As alſo by the Wreſtlers to kee 
their own Hair from receiving any Damage by the naſty Oyls 
with which they were rubb'd all over before they exercis d. This 
elearn from Martial's Diſtich on the Galericulum : 


Ne lutet immundum nitidos ceroma capillos 
Ha: poteris madidas condere pelle comas. 


The Pileus was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at Publick Shows 


the nd Sacrifices, and by the Freed-Men. For a Journey they had 
ee Peraſus differing only from the former in that it had broader 
i ims, and bore a nearer Reſemblance to our Hats, as appears 
om che common Pictures of Mercury: And hence it took it's 
een Name from aiJemu to open or ſpread out (4). 

ed The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho we often meet 
a ith them in Roman Authors, are none of them beholden to that 
nel tion for their Original. The Mitre ſeems to owe it's Invention 


() in Y/opiſe. &. Grav. ins ueton. Claud. 2. () Cap. 13 () Ta Dy- 
os. in v. Petaſun (d) Lipfins de * cap. 19 


to 
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to the Nojaus; being a crooked Cap, tied under the Chin with 
Ribbons. It belong d only to the Women among the Romans 
and is attributed to the forrein Courtezans that ſet up their Trade 
in that City , ſuch as the 


— pita lupa barbara mitra 


in Juvenal. Yetamon the Trojans we find it in uſe among the 
Men. Thus Remulus icouts them in Virgil. 


ee A 


ad =p — + — — f—_ 4 


Et tunice manicas & habent redimicula mitre : 
O were Phrygiæ; neq; enim Phryges (a)! 


And even Ænueas himſelf is by Iarbas deſcrib'd in this Dres 


Meonid mentum mitra crinemq; madentem 
Subnexus. n. 4. 216. | 


The Tiara was the Cap of State us'd by all the Eaſtern Kingy, 
and Great Men, only with this difference, that the Princes wore 
it with a ſharp ſtrait Top, and the Nobles with the Point a little 
| bending downwards (5). | 

The Diadem belong'd to the Kings of Rome as well as to the 
forreign Princes. This ſeems to have been no more than a white 
Scarf or Faſcia bound about the Head like that which compoſeth 
the Turkiſh Turban: Thoſe who are willing to find ſome nearer 
Reſemblance between the Dzadem and our Modern Crowns, may 
be convinc'd of their Miſtake from that Paſſage of Plutarch, where 


* 
22 08 


he tells us of a Princeſs that made uſe of her Diadem to hang her fu 
ſelf with (c). | WC 
Theſe white Faſciæ among the Romans were always look d o lik 
as the Marks of attain ag and therefore when Pompey the [tic 
Great appear'd commonly abroad with a white Scarf wound nt 
bout his Leg, upon pretence of a Bruiſe or an Ulcer, thoſe vH vit 
were jealous of his growing Power, did not fail to interpret it Won 
an Omen of his affecting the ſupreme Command, and one F te 
vonius plainly told him, it made little Odds on what Part he wor the 
the Diadem, the Intention being much the ſame (ad). ! 
To deſcend to the Feet, the ſeveral ſorts of the Roman Shooe n 
Slippers, & c. which moſt frequently occur in reading, are tig 
Perones, the Calcei lunati, the Mullei, the Solea and Crepide, au 
the Calige ; beſides the Corhurnus and Soccus which have been 
ready deſcrib d. | 
(a) En. 9.616. (b) Dempſter ad Rofin. lib 5. cap 35. (e) Flut, in 
(d) Y aler. Max. lib. 6. cap. 4 N R 0 1 


Ti 
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The Perones were a kind of High-Shooes, rudely form'd of raw 
Hides, and reaching 8 to the Middle of the Leg. They were 
not only us d by the Country-People, as ſome imagine; but in 
the City too by Men of ordinary Rank. Nay Rubenius averrs 
that in the elder times of the Common-Wealth, the Senators as 
well as others went in the Pero's (a). However when they came 
to be a little poliſh'd, they left this clumſy Wear to the Plough- 
Men, and Labourers ; and we ſcarce find them applied to any one 
elle by the Authors of the flouriſhing Ages. Thus Perſius brings 
in the 

———Peronatus arator; S. 5. V. 102, 


And Juvenal 


| ——— Quem non pudet alto 
Per glaciem perone tegi. S. 14. V. 186. 


Virgil indeed makes ſome of his Soldiers wear the Pero: But 
then they were ** company of plain Ruſticks, Legio agreflis, 
45 he call's them; beſides they wore it but on one Foot: 


Veſtigia nuda ſmiſtri 
Inſtituere pedis, crudus tegit altera pero, /En.7. 690. 


The Calcei Lunati were proper to the Patritians to diſtinguiſh 
rer them from the Vulgar, ſo call'd from an Half-Moon in Ivory 
worn upon them. Baldwin will have the Half-Moon to have 
ere (erv'd in ſtead of a Fibu/a or Buckle (6): But Rubenius (c] re- 
futes this Conjecture, by ſhowing from Philoſtratus, that it was 
worn by way of Ornament, not on the fore-part of the Shooe 
le the Buckle, but about the Ankle. Plutarch in his Roman Que- 
tions gives abundance of Reaſons why they us d the Half. Moon 
nther than any other Figure; but none of his Fancies have met 
wic vith any Approbation from the Learned. The common Opini- 
on makes this Cuſtom an alluſion to the Number of Senators at 
their firſt inſtitution; which being an Hundred was Signified by 
the Numeral Letter C. 
Yet the Patrit ians before they arriv'd at the Senatorian W. 


boese ad even before they put on the Prætexta, had the Privilege of u- 
e ing the Half Moon on their Shooes. Thus Statius Sylv. 5. 
+ See te clare puer genitum ſibi curia ſenſit: | 


Primaq; Patritia clauſit veſtigia luna. 


ä 


(4) De Laticlav. lib, 2. cap. 1. CO De Calceo Amiq. cap. 9. (e) De La- 
Kev. lib. 2. cap. 4. | 
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As for the Senators who were not Patritians,they did not indeed 
wear the Half-Moon, but that Ornament ſeems not to have been 
the on / Difference between the Senatorian and the common 
Shooes. For the former are commonly repreſented as Black, and 
coming up to the middle of the Leg; as in Horace Book 1. Sat. 6. 


———— Neri medium impediit crus 
Pellibus. 


Rubenius will have this underſtood only of the Four black 
Straps, which he ſays faſtn'd the Senators Shooes, being tyd 
pretty high on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators had two 
{orts of Shooes, one for Summer, and the other for Winter. The 
Summershooes he deſcribes with ſuchLeathern Straps croſſing one 
another many times about the Leg, and nothing but a Sole at the 
Bottom. Theſe he calls Campag: : (tho Rubenius attributes this 
Name to a fort of Caligæ worn by the Senators under the later Em. 
perours (5).) The Winter-Shooes he ſays were made of an entire 
black Skin, or ſometimes of a white one reaching up to cover 
the greateſt part of the Leg, without any open Place except on 
the Top (c). 

It's uncertain whether the Calcei Mullei were ſo calFd from the 
Colour of the Mullet, or wherher they lent a Name to that Fiſh 
from their reddiſh Dye. They were at firſt the peculiar Wear 
of the Alban Kings, afterwards of the Kings of Rome, and upon 
the Eſtabliſhment of the free State were appropriated to thole 
Perſons who had born any Curule Office ; but perhaps they might 
be worn only on great Days at the Celebration of ſome Publick 
Sports, when they were attir'd in the whole Triumphal Habit, ot 
which too theſe Shooes made a part. Julius Ceſar, as he was ve- 
ry ſingular in his whole Habit, ſo was particularly remarkable 
for wearing the Mulle; on ordinary Days; which he did to ſhow 
his Deſcent from the Alban Kings (d). In Colour and Faſhion 
they reſembled the Cothurni, coming up to the middle Leg, tho 
they did not cover the whole Foot butonly the Sole like Sandals 
(e). Dacier informs us that at ſuch time as the Emperours took 
up the uſe of theſe red Shooes, the Curule Magiſtrates chang d 
the Faſhion for Embroyder'd ones (f). 

The Roman Soleæ were a ſort of Sandals or Pantofles without 2. 
ny Upper-Leather, fo that they cover'd only the Sole of the Foot, 


— 


(= De re Veſt. lib 2. cap. 3. 8 Ibid. cap 3. (c) Dacier on Hora 
Book, 1. Sat. 6. (d) Dio. ib. 49. (e) Lib. 2. cap. 2. (F) Dacier on Hr 
race Book 1. Sat. 6. 

| being 
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being faſten'd above with Straps and Buckles. Theſe were the 
ordinary Faſhion of the Women, and therefore counted Scanda- 
bus in the other Sex. Thus Cicero expoſeth Verres (a), and Clodius (b) 
for uſing this indecent Wear ; and Livy acquaints us that the great 
$ipio was cen{ur'd on the fame Account (c). Yet upon all Oc- 
cahons of Mirth and Recreation or lawful Indulgence *twas Cu- 
ſtomary for the Men to go thus looſly ſhod : As at Entertain- 
ments, and at the Publick Shows of all ſorts in the Circos or Am- 
phitheatres. 

The Crepidæ, which now and then occur in Roman Authors, 
are generally ſuppos'd to be the ſame as the Soleæ under the Greek 
Name *gxidvs, But Baldwin is ſo Nice as to aſſign this Diffe- 
rence, that the Crepida had two Soles, whereas the Solea conſiſted 
of but one. Therefore he is not willing to be beholden to the 
Greeks for the Word, but thinks it may be deriv'd-from the Cre- 
pitus or creating that they made, which cou'd not be ſo well con- 
eiv'd in thoſe which had but a ſingle Leather (d). That the Græ- 
ian xprrids did really make ſuch a kind of Noiſe (which we can't 
ally imagine of the So/ez) is plain form the common Story of Mo- 
vs, who being brought to give his Cenſure of Venus, cou'd find 
o Fault, only that her *pxm3;, or Slipper, creak'd a little too much. 
The Caliga was the proper Soldiers Shooe, made in the Sandal 
zhion, ſo as not to cover the upper Part of the Foot, tho? it 
eich d to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was of Wood like 


ole Nur old Galoches, or the Sabots of the French Peatants, and ſtuck 
ht fall of Nails. Theſe Nails were uſually fo very long in the Shoqes 
ick the Scouts and Sentinels, that Suetonius (e) and Tertullian (f) 
of l thoſe Caligæ Speculatores, as if by mounting the Wearer to a 


ligher Pitch, they gave a greater Advantage to the Sight. 

Twas from theſe Caligæ that the Emperour Caligula took his 
ame, having been born in the Army, and afterwards bred up 
jon n the Habit of a Common- Soldier (g). And hence Juvenal () 
nd Sueronius (i) uſe Caligati for the Common- Soldiers withont 
be addition of a Subſtantive. 


I 


* 


age ) Verrin. 4. (b | in Cale. 
J 4. (6) De Haruſp. Reſponſ. (c) Lib. 29. (d) Baldwin Calc. 

t 2 244, cap. No Caligul. A f) 2. FRY (g) Sueton, Cu- 

ot, Cap. 9. (5) Sat. 16. v. 24. (5) Auguft. 25. 
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CHAP. IX, 
Of the ROMAN Marriages. 
H E Marriages of the Romans, which have been ſo learned. 


ly explain'd by ſo many eminent Hands, as the great Lay. 7 
| yers Tiraguel, Sigonius, Briſſamivs, and the two Hottomans, will the 
appear very ys, from a diligent enquiry into the Eſpou- N con 

ſals, the Perſons that might lawfully marry with one another, per 
the proper Seaſon for Marriage, the ſeveral Ways of contract. 1 
ing Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the Wedding, and the Cu- iar 
ſes and Manner of Divorces. Unt 
The eſpouſals or Contract before Marriage was perform d by ever 
an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might be dom the 
as well between abſent Perſons as Preſent; as well in private, 
as before Witneſſes. Vet the common Way of Betrothing was b C 
Wrong drawn up by common Conſent, and ſeal'd by both Pur: 
ties. Thus Juvenal Sat. 6. 5 G 
Si tibi legitimis pactam juntamq; tabellis A 
Non es amaturus. 5 
| 
And again Sat. 10. | Th 
Veniet cnm Signatoribus auſptx. fact 
Beſides this, the Man ſent a Ring as a Pledge to the Woman,ſ®®® 
which in Pliny's time was us d to be of Iron, without any Stone N. 
in it (a). Thus the ſame Satyriſt 6 | 
cConventum tamen & pactum & ſponſalia noftra Ha 
Tempeſtate paras, jamq; à touſore magiſtro 5 
Peckeris, & digito pignus fortaſſe dediſti. Sat. 6. Ne 
There was no Age determin'd by the Laws for N but 7 
they might be made at any time, provided that both Parties we - 
ſenſible of the Obligation ; which they were not _ d tobe 
till their Seventh Year. Yet Auguſtus afterwards order d that u in 
Eſpouſals ſhould be eſteem'd valid, except ſuch as were conſume \ 
| mated by the Nuptials within Two Years Time (6). bus 
No Roman might marry with any other than a Roman; by K 
then this was extended to any free Denizon of the City, th 


( Fun. N. H lib. 33. cap. 1+ () Sen. Avg: cap 34 
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born in any other Parts: For thus Diomy ſius (a) reports of the La- 
tines, Livy (6) of the Campanians, and Cicero (c) of the Inhabi- 
rants of Aricia. Yet in Rome we meet with one eminent re- 
ſtraint about theſe Matters, and that is a Law of the Decempiri 
prohibiting any Marriage between the Patritian Families and the 
Plebeians, But within Seven or _ Years the Commons had 
given ſo many dangerous Tokens of their reſentment of this In- 
jury, that upon the Motion of Canultius, Tribune of the People, 
the Conſuls were een forc'd to give conſent to the enacting of a 
contrary Decree, allowing a free alliance in Marriage between 
Perſons of all Orders and Degrees (4). | 

The Romans were very 3 in reference to the Particu- 
lr Time of Marriage, fan 3 Days and Seaſons very 
Unfortunate to this Deſign. The Ralends, Nones and Ides of 
every Month were ſtrictly avoided. So was the whole Feaſt of 
the Parentalia in February, as Ovid obſerves Faſtor. 2. 


Conde tua, Hymenæe, faces, & ab ignibus atris 
Aufer; habent alias mæſta ſepulthra faces. 


Go, Hymen, Stop the long expecting Dames, 
And hide thy orches from the diſmal F lames. 
Thy Preſence wou'd be fatal while we mourn; 
And at ſad Tombs muſt other Tapers burn. 


The whole Month of May, was look'd on as Ominous to con- 
ncting Matrimony, as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman Que- 
ons. And Ovid. Faſt. 5. | 


Nec viduæ tædis eadem, nec virginis apta 
Tempora, que nupſit nec diuturna fuit. 

Hac quoq; de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malas Maio nubere vulgus ait. 


No Tapers then ſhou'd burn, nor eyer Bride 
Link'd at this Seaſon long her Bliſs enjoy'd. 
Hence our wiſe Maſters of the Proverbs fay : 
The Girls are all fark Naught that wed in May. 


In ſhort the moſt happy Seaſon in all Reſpects for Celebrating 
he Nuptial Solemnity was that which follow'd the Ides of une. 
tus Ovid ſpeaking of his Daughter 


Hanc ego cùm vollem genero dare, tempora t adis 
Apta requirebam, queq; cævendæ forent. 


ul, 
JN 
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Tunc mibi poſt ſacras monſtratur Junius Idus 
Utilis & nuptis, utilis eſſe viris. Falt. 2. e 


Reſoly'd to match the Girl, I tried to find I 
What Days unpro{p'rous were, what Moons were kind: 

After Fune's Sacred Ides my fancy ſtaid, 

Good to the Man, and Happy to the Maid. 


The Three Ways of contracting Matrimony, were farre, A 
emptione, and uſu, which fall properly under the conſideration of 
the Civil-Law ; the main difference of them in ſhort was this 
Confarreatio was when the Matrimonial Rites were perform'd with 
ſolemn Sacrifices, and Offerings of burat Cakes, by the Port. 
fex Maximus and the Flamen Dialis. Pliny ſays this was the mol 
Sacred Tye of all (2): Yet we are aſſur d that after ſome tine 
it was almoſt univerſally laid afide, as thought to include too ma. 
ny troubleſom Ceremonies (5). A Divorce after this way of Mar 


riage, Feſtus call's Diffarreatio. Coemptio was when the Perſons | 
ſolemnly bound themſelves to one another by the Ceremony of toy 
giving and taking a Piece of Money. The Marriage was ſaid toil pr. 
be made by #/e, when with the Conſent of her Friends the Woven 
man had liv'd with the Man a whole Year compleat without be-. has 
ing abſent Three Nights; at which time ſhe was reckon'd in ili and 
Reſpects a lawful Wife, tho? not near fo cloſely join'd as in tie ¶ ai, 
former Caſes. 1 Spir 
The Nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the takiq , 
of Omens by the Auſpices. Hence Tully, Nubit genero ſocrus nulli . 
ſpicibus, nullis aufforibus, funeſtis ominibus omnium (c). md 
In dreſſing the Bride they never omitted to divide her Loci : 
with the Head of a Spear; either as a token that their Mamu 
ges firſt began by War and Acts of Hoſtility upon the Rape of ti he b 
Sabine Virgins (4): Or as an Omen of bearing a valiant and wf er 
like Off- ſpring: Or to remind the Bride, that being married to his 

of a Martial Race, ſhe ſhould uſe her ſelf ro no other than a plat 
unaffected Dreſs : Or becauſe the greateſt Part of the Nuptial C Pe 
is referr*d to Juno, to whom the Spear is Sacred, whence ſhe took tn C1 
Vel 


Name of Dea Quiris; Quiris among the Ancients ſignifying ti 

Weapon 099 alludes to this Cuſtom in the ſecond of his Faſ 

Nec tibi que cupide matura videbere matri | 
Comat virgineas haſta recurva comas. 


Thou whom thy Mother frets to ſee a Maid, 
Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 


(49) Lib. I 8. cap. 2. (b)Tacit. Annal. . by Cluem. 4 Plutarch. b 
Rom. (e) las. C Rem. 57 7 (Hora 8 1 (4) 
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In the next Place they crown'd her with a Chaplet of Flow- 
ers, and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper to this Occaſion. 
Thus Catullas, 


Cinge tempora floribus : 
Suaveolentis amaraci 
Flammeum cape. 


And Tuvenal, deſcribing Meſſalina when about to marry Silas 


————Dudun ſedet illa parato 
Flammeolo. Sat 10. 


Inſtead of her ordinary Cloaths ſhe wore the Tunica recta or 
common Tunic, call'd recta from being woven upwards, of the 
fame Nature with that which the young Men put on with their 
Manly Gown (a); this was tied about with a Girdle which the 
Bridegroom was to unlooſe. AD "il 

Being dreſs d after this Manner in the Evening ſhe was lead 
towards the Bridegroom's Houle by Three Boys habited in the 
Pretexta, whoſe Fathers and Mothers were alive. Five Torches 
were carried to light her; for which particular Number Plutarch 
has troubled himſelf to find out ſeveral Reaſons (5b). A Diſtaff 
and a Spindle were likewiſe born along with her, in memory of 
Caia Cecilia or Tanaquil, Wife to Tarquinius Priſcus, a famous 
Spinſter (c): And on the ſame account the Bride call'd her (elf Ca- 
is, during the Nuptial Solemnity, as a fortunate Name. 
gheing come to the Door, (which was garnifh'd with Flowers 

ind Leaves, according to that of Catu/lus : . 5 


Veſtibulum ut molli velatum fronde vireret.) 


xe bound about the Poſts with Woollen Liſts, and waſh'd them 
yer with melted Tallow , to keep out Infection and Sorcery. 
his Cuſtom Virgil alludes ro £2, 4. 


Prætered fuit in tectu de marmore templum 
Conjugit antiqui, miro quod honore colebat, 
Velleribus niveis, & feta fronde reviuctum. 


he Threſhold, but was lifted over by main ſtrength. Either 
ecauſe the Threſhold was Sacred to Ye/a,a moſt chaſte Goddeſs, 
ad ſo ought not to be defil'd by one in thele Circumſtances : Or 


() Ply, lib. 8. cap. 48 () Rem. See. 2. O fin ib 8. cap. 48. 
| ab elle 


. 
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elſe that it might ſeem a piece of Modeſty to be compell d intoꝛ 
Place where ſhe ſhould ceaſe to be a Virgin (a). 


Upon her entrance ſhe had the Keys of the Houſe deliver to ( 
her, and was preſented by the Bridegroom with 'T'wo Veſlels, one { 
of Fire, the other of Water; either as an Emblem of Purit . 


and Chaſtity, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an Earn 
of ſticking by one another in the greateſt Extremities (S0. 
And now ſhe and her Companions were treated by the Bride. 


groom at a ſplendid Feaſt, on which Occaſion the Sumptuar q 
Laws allow'd a little more Liberty than ordinary in the Expen- 
ces. This kind of Treat was ſeldom without Muſick, compos4 A 
commonly of Flutes ; the Company all the while ſinging Thala: 
ſius, or Thalaſſio, as the Greeks did Hymenæus. There are ſever | 
Reaſons given by Plætarch (c) for the uſe of this Word, the 8 
common Opinion makes it an Admoniſhment to good Huſwiferj, 
the Greek Word axons ſignifying Spinning; and among the tot 
Conditions which were agreed upon by the Sabines and Romans rar 
after the Rape of the Virgins, T his was one, that the Women ! 
ſhou'd be obliged to no ſervile Office for their Husbands, 
any farther than what concern'd Spinning. 
At the {ame time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the Room An 
for the Boys to ſcramble : Thus Virgil Eclog. 8. 
Sparge, marite, nuces.—— 
Out of the many Reaſons given for this Cuſtom, the moſt com- &r 
monly receiv'd makes it a Token of their leaving Childiſh Diver- ry 
tiſements, and entring on a more ſerious State of Life, whence * 
Nucibus relis has pais'd into a Proverb. This Conjecture is fi-. 
vour d by Catullus ; 4 
Da nuces pueris, iners 2 
Concubine: Satis diu an 
Luſi ſti nucibus. Lubet vn, 
Jam ſervire Thalaſſio. F * 
Concubine, nuces da. * 8 
In the mean time the Genial Bed was got ready, and a Set of due 
good old Wives, that had been never married but to one Man, BW... g 
plac d the Bride on it with a great deal of Ceremony. Thuscatulluj Nn 1 / 
Vos bone ſenibus viris ent a 
Coxnite breve faeming Earth 
Collocate puellulam. | ter t 
Fam licet venias, marite, &c. | ins, | 
(a) Plutarch, Rom. Quæff. 1. Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. 8. (b) Plum (a) 
C uſt, I. Idem in ST Rom, Oueſt, 31. "gil Eng 0 9, 


Notkurg 
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Nothing now remain'd but for the Bridegroom to looſe her 
Girdle, a cuſtom that wants no Explanation ; only it may be ob- 
ſerv'd to have been of great Antiquity : Thus Maſchus in his Sto- 


ry of Jupiter and Europa: 
* \ 7 Cc 7 * 7 X 
— Lis No man n dvν, i wopphrs 
NuT% os of atv prey, 
Homer Odyſs. 2. 
Auow magdevitmy Colruy, 
And Muſeus in Hero and Leander: 
Qs i (141 TOÞT #14 N abring. hvgane purpms 
Kei $47 uw! EmecnraY e150 bs KuTrpeins, 


There ſeldom wanted a Company of Boys, and mad Sparks got 
together, to ſing a parcel of obſcene Verſes, which were tole- 
rated on this Occaſion. They conſiſted of a kind of Feſcennine 
Rhimes, Hence Catullus ; 

Nec diu taceat procax 

Feſcennina locutio. 
And Claudian: 

Permiſſiſq; jocts turba licentior 

Exultet tetricis libera legibus. 
The Day after, the new Married Man held a ſtatcly Supper, 
and invited all his old Companions to a Drinking Match; which 
they term'd repotia. 

The whole Subject of Divorces belongs entirely to the Law- 
yers, and the diſtinction between repudium and divort ium is ow- 
ing to their Nicety ; the firſt they make the breaking off a Con- 
tract, or Eſpouſal; and the laſt a Separation after actual Matri- 
mony. Plutarch mentions a very ſevere Law of Romulus, which 
luffer'd not a Wife to leave her Husband, but gave a Man the 
Liberty of turning off his Wife, either upon poyſoning her Chil- 
cen, or counterfeiting his private Keys, or tor the Crime of A- 
dultery. But if the Husband on any other Occafion put her + 
Way, he order'd one Moiety of his Eſtate to be given to the Wife, 
and the other to fall to the Goddels Ceres ; and that who ever 
ent away his Wife ſhou'd make an Atonement to the Gods of the 
Euth (a). *Tis very memorable that almoſt Six Hundred Years 
ter the Building of the City, one P. Servilius or Carvilius Spu- 
n, was the firſt of the Romars that ever put away his Wife (5). 


| (a) Plutarch, in Nel. (b) ater, Max: lib. 2. cap. I. Plmardh. Comp. 
Pom, & Theſ. & Rom. Qu. 13. ' ER 
© 
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Thecommon way of Divorcing was by ſending a Bill to the 
Woman containing Reafons of the Separation, and the tender 
of all her Goods which ſhe brought with her, this they term 
repudium mittere. Or elſe it was perform'd in her preſence he. 


| 

| 

fore ſufficient Witneſles, with the Formalities of tearing the Wii. | 
tings, rcfunding the Portion, taking away the Keys, and turning 
the Woman out of Doors. But however the Law of Romuly; - 
came to fail, it's certain that in later Times the Women too 2 t 
well as the Men, might ſue a Divorce, and enter on a ſeparate f 
Life. Thus Juvenal Sat. g. p 
— =------ Fugientem 442 puellam 4 
Amplexu rapui, tabulas quoq; fregerat & jam b 
Signabat. . 0 
And Martial Lib. 10. Epigr. 41. m 
Menſe novo Maii veterem Proculeia maritum * 
Deſeris, atq; jubes res ſibi habere ſuas. I 
We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the ground m. 
of the common Opinion about the borrowing and lending of 4 
Wives among the Romans. He that chargeth them moſt ſevere-Wi 
ly with this Practice is the moſt Learned Tertullian in his Apoll. dar 
gy, Chap. 39. Omnia indiſcreta ſunt apud nos &c. All things (ſays Str 
he ſpeaking of the Chriſtians) are common among us, except our '* 
Mues: We admit no Partnerſhip in that one Thing, in which other Tal. 
Men are more profeſſedly Partners, who not only make uſe of thergi 
Friend's Bed, but very patiently expoſe their own Wives to aut 4 
Embrace: I ſuppoſe, according to the Inſtitution of the moſt uiii * 
Ancients ,the Gracian Socrates, and the Roman Cato ; who free '* © 
lent out their Wives to their Friends | And preſently after, O /s + 
pientiæ Attice & Romanæ gravitatis exemplum ! leno eſt Philo dp 
phus & Cenſor, O wondrous Example of Attick Wiſdom, and of ©! * 


Roman Gravity] a'Philoſopher and a Cenſor turn a Pair of Pimps lerti 
Chiefly on the ſtrengthof this Anthority, the Romans have bee 
generally tax d with ſuch a Cuſtom : And a very great Man 


our own Country (a) expreſſeth his Compliance with the vu Ta 
Opinion, tho? he ingeniouſly extenuates the Fault in a para 
Inſtance. So much indeed muſt be granted that tho* the Lav I» 
made thoſe Husbands liable to a Penalty who either hir d © L 5 
their Wives for Money, or kept them after they had been ac e 4 
ally convicted of Adultery; yet the bare permiſſion of th. vi 
3 | 82 wick 


(a) Sir William Temple, Imroduftion to the FH. of Eng. Cr 
\ 1 
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Crime did not fall under the Notice of the civil Power. And UL 
tian ſays expreſly, ei qui patitur uxor em ſuam delinquere, matri- 
moniumg; ſuum contemnit; qui; contaminatione non indignatur 
pen adulterim non infligitur. He that ſuffers his Wife to deft 
his Bed, and contemning his Matrimonial Contract, is not diſpleas'd 
at the Pollution, does not incurr the Penalty of Adulterers. But tis 
almoſt impoſſible that this ſhould give Occaſion to ſuch a Fancy, 
being no more than what is tolerated at preſent. It may there- 
fore Fe alledg'd in Favour of the Romans that this Opinion might 
probably have its Riſe from the frequent practice of that ſort of 
8 according to which a Woman was made a Wife onl 
by Poſſeſſion and Uſe, without any farther Ceremony. This 
was the moſt Incompleat of all Conjugal Tyes; the Wife being 
ſo, rather by the Law of Nature, than according to the Ro- 
nan Conſtitution ; and therefore ſhe was not call d Materfamilias, 
nor had any Right to inherit the Goods of her Husband ; be- 
ing ſuppos'd to be taken purely on the Account of procreating 
Ifue . & that after the bearing of Three or Four Children, ſhe 
might lawfully be given to another Man. 

s to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has 
miſtook the ow for him of Utica, and ſo loſt the Sting of his 
Sarcaſm.) The beſt Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
Krabo and Plutarch. The Place of Strabo is in his ſeventh Book. 
In bo ON ah F Texvpoy on aunts e vH mis les wes 
;eurnis indo trigus Agde ined ih ard enidanror Ove & 
rele Thane being g Kern Ognow I |: Aicha my Materia 
i 1uav, „ mera Proper ö. They report of theſe Tapu- 
rians that *tis counted lawful among them to give away their Wroes 
to ot her Men, after they have had Two or Three Children by them: 
4s Cato, in our time, upon the requeſt of Hortenſius, gave him 
tis Wife Marcia, according to the old Cuſtom of the Romans. Here 
by lch, and Rida we ſhou'd not underſtand the lending or 
letting out of Women, but the marrying them to new Husbands ; 
35 Plato uſeth ide $vzaripmr ,t to beſtow Daughters in Mar- 
Triage, | 
Plutarch before he proceeds to his Relation, has premis'd that 
this Paſſage in the Life of Cato, looks like a Fable in a Play, and 
ls very difficult to be clear'd, or made out with any certainty. 
His Narration is taken out of Thraſeas,who had it from Munatius, 
Cato's Friend and conſtant Companion, and runs to this Effect. 

Quintus Hortenſius, a Man of fignal Worth, and approved 
F Virtue, was not content to live in Friendſhip and Familiarity 
*with Cato, but dcfir'd alſo to be united to his Family, by ſome 


alliance 


— 
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c alliance in Marriage, Therefore waiting upon Cato he begun 
ce to make a Propoſal about taking Cato's Daughter Porcia from 
© Bibulns, to whom ſhe had already born three Children, and 
© making her his own Wife, offering to reſtore her after ſhe had 
© born him a Child, if Bibu/us was not willing to part with her 
© altogether : Adding that tho' this in the Opinion of Men might 
c ſeem Strange, yet in Nature it wou'd appear Honeſt and Proj. 
© table to the Publick, with much more to the ſame Purpoſe, 
© Cato cou'd not but expreſs his Wonder at the ſtrange Project, 
© but withal approv'd very well of uniting their Houſes : When 
© Hortenſius turning the Diſcourſe did not ſtick to acknowledge, 
© that it was Cato's own Wife which he really deſir'd. Cato per- 
© ceiving his earneſt Inclinations, did not deny his Requeſt, but 
ce ſaid that Philip the Father of Martia ought allo to be conſult. 
ed. Philip, being ſent for, came, and finding they were 
< well agreed, gave his Daughter Martia to Hortenſius in the 
ce preſence of Cato, who himſelf allo aſſiſted at the Marriage. 

So that this was nothing like lending a Wife out, but actually 
marrying her to another while her firſt Husband was alive, to 
whom {ſhe may be ſuppos d to have come by that kind of Matri- 
mony which is founded in the right of Poſſeſſion. And upon the 
whole the Romans ſeem to have been hitherto Unyuſtly Taxed 
with the Allowance of a Cuſtom not uſually practis'd among the 
moſt barbarous and ſavage part of Mankind. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the ROMAN Funeral. 


HE moſt ancient and generally. receiv d Ways of Burying 

have been Interring and Burning ; and both theſe we find 
at the ſame time in Uſe among the Romans, borrow'd in all pro 
bability from the Grecians. That the Grecians interr d thell 
dead Bodies may in ſhort be evinc'd from the Story of the Ephe/: 
an Matron in Petronius, who is deſcrib'd fitting and watching 
her Husband's Body laid in a Vault. And from the Argument 
which Solon brought to juſtifie the Right of the Athenians to tht 
Ille of Salami, taken from the dead Bodies which were buried 


there 
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there not after the manner of their Competitors the Megaren/7. 
ans; but according to the Athenian Faſhion ; for that the Megaren- 
fans turn'd the Carcaſe to the Eaſt, and the Athenians to the 
Weſt; and that the Athenians had a diſtinct Sepulchre for each 
Body whereas the Megarenſians put Two or Three into one (a). 
That the fame People ſometimes burnt their dead is beyond diſ- 
pute from the Teſtimony of Plutarch, who ſpeaking of the Death 
of Phocion tells us, that for ſome time none of the Athenians dard 
licht a Funeral Pile, to burn the Body, after their manner. As 
alſo from the deſcription of the Plague of Athens in Thucydides 
ini vp; 39 , GC. With the Jranſlation of which paſſage 
Lucretius concludes his Poem. | 


Namg; ſuos conſanguineos aliena rogorum 
Inſuper extructa ingenti clamore locabant, 
Subdebantq; faces, multo cum ſanguine ſæpe 
Rixantes potius quam corpora deſererentur. 


To prove that both theſe ways of Burial were us d by the Ro- 
mans is almoſt unneceſſary. For Burning is known by every one 
0 have been their common Practice. A_ for Interring, their 
great Law-giver Numa particularly forbad Me burning of his own 
Body, but commanded it to be laid entire in a Stone Coffin (4). 
\nd we learn from Cicero K and Pliny (d), that the Family of the 
rnelii interr d their Dead all along till the time of Sylla the Di- 
rator, who in his Will youu expreſs Orders to have his Body 
burnt: Probably to avoid the Indignities that might have been 
fer d it after burial by the Marian Faction, in return for the vio- 
ence ſhow'd by Syl/a's Soldiers to the Tomb and Reliques of 
Marius. | 

But tho' Burning was the ordinary Cuſtom, yet in ſome par- 
cular Caſes it was Poſitively forbid, and look d on as the high- 
t Impiety. Thus Infants who died before the breeding of 
eeth were enclos d unburnt in the Ground (e). | 


Terrd clauditur infans, 
Et minor igue rogi.  Juvenal. Sat. 15. 


ing 
700 


e Place ſet apart for the interment of theſe Infants was eall'd 
001 egrundarium. The fame Superſtition was obſerv'd in reference 
125 Perſons who had been ſtruck dead with Lightning or Thunder 


For they were never burnt again, but after a great deal of 


(J Pluarch. in Solon. (b) Plutarch, in Num. (c) De Leg. lib. 2, (a) 
H. lib. 7. cap. 54+ (e) Zdem lib. 7. cap. 16. ( 0 Idem FSA cap. 5 A 
| Ceremony 
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Ceremony perform d by the Auſpices, and the Sacrifice of a Sheep 
were either put into the Earth, or elſe ſometimes let alone tg 
lie upon the Ground where they had fallen. In both Caſes the 
Place was was preſently inclos d either with a ſtone Wall, or Stakes, 
or ſometimes only with a Rope, having the Name of Biden, 
from the Bidens or Sheep that was offer d. Perſius uſeth Biden. 
tal for the Perſon that had come to this unhappy End. 


An quia non fibris ovium Ergennaqz jubente | 
Trifte jaces lucis, evitandumgq; bidental. Sat. 


For they fanſied that where e er a Thunder- Bolt fell; the Gods if 
had a particular Deſire to have that place Sacred to their Wor: 
ſhip ; and therefore whether a Man had been kill'd or no, they 
us d the ſame Superſtition in hallowing the Ground (a). 

The ſeveral forts of Funerals fall under the common Heads of 
Funrus indictivum and Funus tacitum. The funus indiftivum had 
it's name 46 indicendo, from inviting, becauſe on ſuch Occafions 
there was made a general Invitation of the People by the Mouth 
of a Publick Cryer. This was celebrated with extraordi 
Splendor and Magnigcence, the People being preſented wit 
publick Shows, and er uncommon Divertiſements. The F- 
uus Publicum, which we meet with ſo often, may be ſometimes 
underſtood as en the ſame with the Indictive Funeral, and 
ſometimes only as a ſpecies of it. It is the ſame when it denotes 
all the State and Grandeur of the more noble Funerals, ſuch as 
were uſually kept for rich and great Men. It is only a ſpecies 
of the Indictive Funeral, when either it ſignifies the proclaiming 
of a Vacation, and an enjoynment of publick Sorrow, or the de: 
fraying the Charges of the Funeral out of the Publick Stock. For 
tis ;probable that at both theſe Solemnities a general Invitation 
was made by the Cryer, yet in this Latter it was done by Or: 
der of the Senate, and inthe Former by the Will of the deceu 
Perſon, or the Pleaſure of his Heirs. But no one will henc [ K 
conclude, that the Funerals of all ſuch rich Men were attendeq 
with the Formality of a Vacation, and an Order for Public 
Grief. For this was counted the greateſt Honour that cou'd bt 
ſhow'd to the Reliques of Princes themſelves: Thus the Senate de 
creed a publick Funeral for Syphax, the once great King of Ns 
midis; and for Perſes King of Macedon, who both died in Priſe 
under the Power of the Romans (6). And Suetonius informs u 
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that Tiberius (a), and Vitellius (S), were buried with the ſame State. 
Yet upon account of having perform d any ſignal Service to the 
Common- wealth, this Honour was often conferr'd on private 
Men: and ſometimes upon Women too, as Dio relates of Attia 
the Mother of Julius Ceſar (c); and Xiphilin of Livia (d). Nor 
was this Cuſtom peculiar to the Romans, for Laertius reports of 
Democritus that decegſing after he had liv'd above a hundred 
Years, he was honour d with a Publick Funeral. And Faſtin tells 
us, that the Inhabitants of Marſeilles, then a Grecian Colony, up- 
on the News of Rome's being taken by the Gault, kept a Publick 
Fuzeral to teſtifie their Condolance of the Calamity (e). 

There ſeem to have been different ſorts of Publick Funerals in 
Rome, according to the Magiſtracies, or other Honours, which 
the deceaſed Perſons had born. As the Prætorium, the Conſulare, 
the Cenſorium, and the Triumphale. The two laſt were by much 
the more magnificent, which though formerly diſtinguiſſid, yet in 
the time of the Emperors were join'd in one with the name of 
Furus cenſorium only ; as Tacitus often uſeth the Phraſe. Nor 
was the Cexſorian Funeral confin'd to private Perſons, but the ver 
Emperors themſelves were honour'd with the like Solemnity after 
their Deaths ; as Tacitus reports of Claudius (f), and Capitolinus 
of Pertinax. 

The Funus tacitum, oppos d to the Iadictive, or Publick Fune- 
nl, was kept jn a private manner without the Solemnization of 
Sports, without Pomp, without a Marſhaller, or a general Invi- 
ation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim. Morti natus es: minus 
moleſtiarum habet funus tacitum. And Ovid. Triſt. 1. Eleg. 3. 


Quocunq; aſpiceres luctus gemituſq; ſonabant, 
Formaq; non taciti funeris inſtar erat. 


his is the ſame that Capitolinus calls Funus vulgare, when he 
eports, that Marcus Antoninus was ſo extreamly kind and muni- 
cent, as to allow even Vulgar Funerals to be kept at the Charge 
of the Publick. Propertius calls it plebeium funus. | 


—— —— Aadfent 
Plebeii parve funeris exequiæ. Lib. 2. El. 4. 
Auſonius: Funus commune, ; 
Tu gremio in proavi funus commune locatum. 


(s cap. 75, (6) cap. 3. (c) Lib. 47. (d) In Tiberio, (e) lib. 43. (f ) 
2. | Uu And 
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And Suetonius, funus tranſlatitium, when he informs us thy 
Britannicus was buried after this manner by Nero (a). 

To the filent Funerals may be referr d the Fuzera acerba, ꝙ 

ntimely Obſequies of Youths and Children; which Jure 
peaks of Sat. I1. 


Non præmaturi cineres, non funus acerbum 
Luxurie, &c. | 


And Virgil En. 6. 


Infantumq; anime flentes in limine primo: 
Quo dulcjs vitæ expertes & ab ubere raptos 
Abſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo. 


The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into ſuch as were u 
to Perſons when they were dying, and ſuch as were afterwar, 
perform'd to the dead Corps. 

When all Hopes of Life were now given o'er, and the Soul: A 
it were juſt ready for it's flight, the Friends, and neareſt Relatio bei 
of the dying Party were wont to kiſs him, and embrace his Bod be 
till he expired, Thus Suetonius (b) relates that Auguſtus expir [tak 
in the K:ſſes of Livia. Nor need there be any farther Proof of th 
Cuſtom, which every Body is acquainted with. The Reaſon « 1 
it is not ſo well known: Moſt probably, they thought by . 
pious Act to receive into their own Bodies the Soul of their dil" 


parting Friend. Thus 4/6;zovarus in the Epicede of Livia. 


Soſpite te ſaltem moriar, Nero; tu mea condas 
Lumina, & accipias hanc an mam ore pio. 


For the Ancients believ d that the Soul when it was about! 
ing the Body, made uſe of the Mouth for its Paſſage; when 
auimam inprimo ore, or in primis labris tenere, is to be at Deat 
Door. And they might well imagine the Soul was thus to 
transfus'd in the laſt Act of Life, who cou'd fanſie that it 
communicated in an ordinary Kiſs, as we find they did fre 
theſe Love-Verles, recited by Macrobius, the Original of wil 
is attributed to Plato: 


Dum ſemihuks ſuavio 
Meum puellum ſuavior 


(a) Ner. 33. () Avgnſt, 91. : 
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Dulcemq; florem ſpiriths 


Duco ex aperto tramite, 
Anima tunc ægra & ſaucia 
Cucurrit ad labia nbi, &c. (a). | 


Nor did they only kiſs their Friends when juſt expiring, but | 
afrerwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on the Fu- 
neral-Pile. Thus Tibullus, Lib. 1. Eleg. I. 55 | 


Flebis & arſuro poſuum me, Delia, lefto, | 
Triſtibus & lachrymis oſcula mixta dabis, | 


And Prorertius, Lib. 2. Eleg. 12. | 
Oſculaq; in gelidis fonet ſuprema labellis, 


Cum dabitur Syrio munere plenus onyx. 


Mother Ceremony us'd to Perſons expiring was the taking off | 

heir Rings. Thus Suetonius reports, that when the Emperor | 

Iberius ſwooned away, and was reputed dead, his Rings were | 

taken from him, tho' he afterwards recover d, and asked for | 

them again (5). They are much miſtaken who fanſie him to | 

we done this with Deſign to change his Heir; for tho” 'twas 

nuſual Cuſtom with the Ancients to conſtitute their Heir or 

uccellor by delivering him their Rings on their Death-bed, yet 

his 0 nothing in caſe a Legal Will was produced to the | 

ontrary (c). 

But — they took off the Rings to ſave them from the 

erlons concern d in waſhing and taking care of the dead Body, 

If any other Account, tis very probable that they were after- ; 

ads reſtor'd again to the Fingers, and burnt in the Funeral. 

le; as may be gather'd from that Verſe of Propertius, Where 

ecribing the Ghoſt of his Miſtreſs in the Habit in which ſhe 

as durn' d, he ſays, a 
. ' 


E ſolitum digito beryll.n adederat ignis. Lib. 4. El. 7. 


4 


The Cuſtom of cloſing the Eyes of a departing Friend, com- 
on both to Romans and Græcians, is known by any one that has 
look d in a Claſſic Author. It may only here be oblerv'd, that 
Ceremony was perform'd for the moſt part by the neareſt 


— 2 


N 0%) A lacrob. daturn. lib. ꝛ. cap. 2 ( cap. 73. (c) See aler- Max. lib 7. cap. 8 . 
Uu 2 Relation, 


| 
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Relation, as by Husbands to their Wives, and by Wives tothe 
Husbands, by Parents to their Children, and by Children to thei 
Parents, & c. of all which we have a multitude of Inſtances in the 
Poets. Pliny tells us that as they clos d the Eyes of the dying 
Perſons, ſo they open d them too again when the Body was laid 
on the Funeral-Pile: And his Reaſon for both Cuſtoms is, 1 
ne que ab homine ſupremùm ſpectari fas ſit, & cœlo non oſtendi nfu 
(a); becauſe they counted it equally impious, that the Eyes ſbou d by 
ſeen by Men at their laſt motion, or that they ſbou d not be expoſed t 
the view of Heaven. 


And for the Ceremonies us d to Perſons after they were dea 
they may be divided into three Sorts, ſuch as were perform d be 
fore the Burial, ſuch as concern'd the Act of the Funeral, and ſy” 
as were done after that Solemnity. 

Before the Burial we meet with the Cuſtoms of waſhing an 
anointing the Corps, not by any means proper to the Roman 
but anciently us'd by almoſt all the civiliz'd Parts of the Worl 
owing their firſt Riſe to the Invention of the Agyprians. Jie 
Offices in Rome were either perform'd by the Women whore 
they term'd Funeræ; or elſe in Richer or nobler Families by th 6 

n 


Libitinarii, a Society of Men who got their Livelihood by pr 

paring Things in order to their Solemnization of Funerals. The 
ad their Names from Libitina the Goddeſs who preſided ove 

Obſequies. Hence the word Libitina is commonly us d fe 

Death it ſelf ; or for every thing in general relating to the F 

nerals, becauſe in the Temple of that Goddeſs all Neceſſitie 

| Pu on ſuch Occaſions were expos'd to Sale. Phedrus allude 
tO 


is Cuſtom, ſpeaking of a covetous Miſer, Lib. 5. Fab. 77. 4 
( 
Qui circumcides omnem impenſam Funeris, U 


Libitina ne quid de tuo faciat lacrum. 


But, to return to the Libitinarii, they ſeem to have been tl 
chief Perſons concern'd in ordering Funerals, undertaking tt 
whole Care and Charge of ſuch a Solemnity ata ſet Price; at 
therefore they kept a great Number of Servants to perform tl 
working Part, ſuch as the Pollinckores, the Veſpillones, &c. Tl 
firſt of theſe were employ'd to anoint the dead Body, and the( 
thers we may chance to meet with hereafter. In alluſion 
this Cuſtom of anointing the Corps, Martial plays very gentil 
on the Maſter of an Entertainment, where there was much Eſſene 
to be got, but very little Meat: 


* Sa— 


Cub. II. cap. 37. 
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Unguentum fateor bonum dediſti 
Convivis, here, ſed nibil ſcidiſti. 
Res ſalſa ef bene olere & eſurire. 
Qui non cænat & ungitur, Fabulle, 
Is vere mihi mortuus videtur. 


When the Body had been waſh'd and anointed, they proceed- 


made uſe of the common Gown, and tho in ſome Parts of Italy 
the Inhabitants were ſo rude as not to wear the Gown while they 
liv'd, yet Juvenal informs us that they did not want it at their 
Death ; | 


Pars magna Italiæ eff, ſi verum admittimus, in qud 
Nemo togam ſumit niſi mortuus. Sat. 3. 


But thoſe who had born any Publick Office in the State , or 
aquird any Honour in War, were after their Death wrapt in 
the particular Garment which belong'd to their Place, or to their 
Triumph; as Livy (a) and Polybius (b) expreſly report. It may 
ere be obſerv d that the Ancients were ſo very careful and ſuper- 
ſtitous in reference to their Funeral Garment, that they often 
voye them for themſelves and their Friends during Life. Thus 
rgil brings in the Mother of Euryalus complaining , 


Nec te, tua funera, mater 
Produxi, preſſive oculos, nec vulnera lavi: 

Veſte tegans, tibi quam noctes feſtina dieſq; 
Urgebam, & telacuras ſolabar aniles. ABT, 


ble Coronets, it was conſtantly put on his Head, when the Body 
"ns dreſs'd for the Funeral; that the reward of Vertue might in 
me meaſure be enjoy'd after Death; as Cicero obſerves in his 
cond Book of Laws. Other Perſons they crown'd with Chap- 
5 of Flowers, and with thoſe too adorn'd the Couch on which 
eBody was laid. The Primitive Chrifians inveigh'd ſeverely 
gunſt this Cuſtom, as little leſs than Idolatry; as is to be ſeen 
icularly in Minutius Felix (c) and Tertullian (d). 


— —— 


() Lib. 34. (b) Lib. 6. (c) O#av. peg. 8 Edit. o (ﬆ) De 


ron Mil. 
The 


ed to wrap it in a Garment: The ordinary People for this purpoſe 


the Deceas d had by his Valour obtain'd any of the honou- 


— ͤ— — — —— — — — — 


— — — — NV WS — 


A 
- 
* 


awaken it's powers which they thought might only lie ſilent 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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The next Ceremony that follow'd was the collocatio or la- 
ing out of the Body, perform'd always by the neareſt Relat. 
ons. Whence Dio cenſutes Tiberius for his neglect of Lais 
&Te voovory imoxin/or, A dn ee wines wpoidire, He neither vi. 
ffted her when ſhe was fick, nor laid her out with his own Han, 
after ſhe was dead. 

The Place where they laid the Body was always near the 
Threſhold, at the entrance of the Houſe. 


A recipita; ad limina greſſum, 
Corpus ubi exanimi poſitum Pallantis Aceſtes 
Servabat ſenior. Virg. En. . 


And they took particular care in placing the Body, to turn the 
Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuſtom Perſſus has le 
us elegantly deſcrib'd in his Third Satyr. 


tandemg; beatulus alto 
Compoſitus lecto, craſſiſq; lutatus amomis 
In portam rig dos calces extendit—— — 


The reaſon of this Poſition was to ſhow all Perſons whether an! 
Violence had been the Caule of the Partys Death, which might 
be diſcover d by the outward Signs. 

We mutt not forget the Conclamatio, or general Out · cry ſet up 
at ſuch Intervals before the Corps, b er who waited there 
on purpoſe; this was done, either becauſe they hop'd by ths 
means to ſtop the Soul which was now taking it's flight, or ellett 


the Body without Action. For the firſt reaſon we are beholder 
to Propertius: 


At mibi non oculos quiſquam inclamavit euntes, 
Unum impetraſſem te revocante diem. 


The other is taken from the explication of this Cuſtom by & 
vius on the ſixth of the Arneids ; and ſeems much the more pr 
bable Deſign. For the Phyſicians give ſeveral Inſtances [of Per 
fons, who being buried thro' hafte, in an Apoplectick Fit, hat 
afterwards come to themſelves, and many times miſerably peril 
for want of aſſiſtance. | : | 

If all this crying out ſignified nothing, the Deceas'd was {al 
o be Conclamatus, or paſt call, to which practice there are fi 


que 
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quent Alluſions in almoſt every Author. Lucas is very elegant to 
this purpoſe, | 


Sic funere primo 
Attonitæ tacuere domus, quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent, nec mater crine ſoluto, 
Exigit ad ſæ vos famularum brachia planus, Lib. 2. 


There is ſcarce any Ceremony remaining which was perform d 

before the Burial, except rhe Cuſtom of ſticking up ſome Sign, 
by which the Houſe was known to be in Mourning. This among 
the Remans was done by fixing Branches of Cypreſs, or of the 
Pitch-tree, near the Entrance, neither of which J rees being once 
cut down, ever revive, and have on that account been thought 
proper Emblems of a Funeral (a). 
Thus much was done before the Funeral; in the Funeral we 
may take notice of the E/atio, or carrying forth, and the Act of 
Burial, What concerns the Firſt of theſe will be made out in 
dbſerving the Day, the Time, the Perſons, and the Place. What 
Day after the Perſon's Death was appointed for the Funeral, is 
pot very well agreed on. Servius on that Pallage of Virgil, En. 
F. Verl. 65. | | 


Prætered, fi nona dies mortalibus egris, &C. 


xpreſly tells us, that the Body lay ſeven Days in the Houſe, on the 
% Day mas burn'd, and on the ninth the Relicks were buried. 
but there are many Inſtances to prove that this ſet Number of 
Vays was not always obſery'd. Therefore perhaps this belong'd 
only to the Indictive and publick Funerals, and not to the Pri- 
ae and Silent; eſpecially not to the acerba Funera, in which 
Things were always huddled up with wonderful Haſte. Thus 
uetonius reports of the Funeral of Britannicus (5), and of the Em- 
peror Otho (c): and Cicero pro Cluentio, Eo ipſo die puer cam hord 
wecimd in publico & valens viſus eſſet, ante noctem mortuus, G- 
rilie ante lucem combuſ tur. 

As to the Time of carrying forth the Corps, anciently they 
- ur only of the Night; as Servius obſerves on thoſe words 
Virgil, W | 


De more vetuſto = 1 
Funereas rapuere faces. n. II. v. 142. 


> — — — — — 
0% Plin. lib. 16. cap. 33. Serv. ad Ain, 4. (e) Ner. 32. (d) Oihe, 81 5 
: Z e 
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The Reaſon he gives for it, is, that hereby they might avoid 
meeting with the Magiſtrates or Prieſts, whole Eyes they though 
wou'd be defil'd by ſuch a Spectacle. Hence the Funeral had ir 
Name 4 funalibus from the Torches, and the Veſpillones (x 
Veſperones were ſo call d from Yeſpera the Evening. 

Nothing is more evident than that this Cuſtom was not long 
obſerv'd, at leaſt not in the Publick Funerals, tho? it ſeems ty 
have continued in the ſilent, and Private, as Servius acquaints u 
in the ſame Place. Hence Nero took à fair Excuſe for hurrying 
his Brother Brit awnicus his Body into the Grave immediately 
after he had ſent him out of the World. For Tacitus reports tha 
the Emperor defended the haſty Burial which had caus'd ſo mug 
Talk and Suſpicion, in a publick Edict, urging that it was x 
greeable to the old Inſtitutions, to hide ſuch untimely Funeral 
from Mens Eyes, as ſoon as poſſible, and not detain them with 
the tedious Formalities of Harangues, and Pompous Proceſlion, 
It may not be too nice a Remark, that in the more ſplendid Fu 
nerals the former part of the Day ſeems to have been 2 2 for 
the Proceſſion. Thus Plutarch relates of the Burial of $y/la, that 
the Morning being very Cloudy over Head, they deferr'd carrying 
forth the Corps till the Ninth Hour, or Three in the Afremoon 
But tho this Cuſtom of carrying forth the Corps by Night in: 
great meaſure ceas'd, yet the bearing of Torches and Tapers {til 
2 in practice. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Palla, 

n II. | 


————Lacet via longo TN 
Ordine flammarum, & late diſeriminat agros. 


And Perſius. Sat. 3. 
Hinc tuba, candelæ, &c. 


| COS | 


NE © OI ©@ 9 oe -4 


And becauſe Tapers were likewiſe us d at the Nuptial Solen- 

nity, the Poets did not fail to take the hint for bringing them boty 

into the ſame Fancy. As Propertius, Book 4. Eleg. laſt : 
Viximus inſignes inter utramq; facem. 

And Ovid in the Epiſtle of Cydippe to Acontius : 


Et face pro thatami fax mibi mort erat. 


OO —— —— — — — — 2 — — ͤDHD— - 
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Among the Perſons concern d in carrying forth the Corps, we 
may begin with thoſe that went before the Funeral-Bed, ſuch as 
the Siticines, the Prefice, the Ludii and Hiſtriones, the new 
Freed-Men, the Bearers of the Images, c. The Name of the 
Stticines, A. Gellius (a) derives from Situs and Cano, from ſinging 
to the Dead. They were of two forts, ſome ſounding on the 
Trumpet, others on the Flute or Pipe. That the 'T'rumpets had 
a ſhare in this Solemnity, we learn from Virgil in the Funeral of 
Pallas, En. II. | 


Exoritur clamorg; virum, clangorq; tubarum. 


— — ” ns wo _—_ — — 


And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7. 


Ah! mea tum quales caneret tibi, Cynthia, ſommos 
Tibia, fune td triſtior illa tuba. 


And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Mag- pye, that upon 
hearing the Trumpets at the Funeral of a Rich Man, for ſome 
time after quite loſt her Voice, and cou'd raiſe no manner of 
Note, when on a ſudden, as if ſhe had been all this while deeply 
meditating on the Matter, ſhe ſtruck up exactly the fame Tunes 
that the Trumpets had play'd, and hit all the Turns and Changes 
to Admiration (5). * 

For tis likely that the Trumpets were us'd only in the Publick 
Funerals to 2 the People Notice to appear at the Solemnity, 
2s Lipſius in fructs us (c). 

The Tih:cines ſome reſtrain to the Funerals of Children, and 
younger Perſons, as Servius obſerves on the firſt of the Aneids, 
and Statins, Theb. 6. in the Funeral of Achemorus. 


r 


=> ES 


Tum ſignum luctis cornu grave mugit adunco 
\ Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum troducere manes. 


"The Learned Dacter has lately declar'd himſelf of the ſame Opi- 
nion (4). But tis certain that this cannot always have held 
good. For Suetonius mentions the Tibiæ in the Funeral of Julias 
Cæſar (e), and Seneca in that of Clandius, in his Apocolocynthoſis. 
and Ovid ſays of himfelf in plain words, 


Interea noſtri quid agant niſi triſte libelii? 
Tivia funeribus convenit iſta meis. Triſt. I. EI 1. 


— Lib. 20. cap. 2. () Plat,de Animal. Solert. (c) De militia, lib. 4. cap. 
10. (4) On Hcrace, Book 1. Sat 6. v. 44+ (e) cap: 83. 
_—_— T here- 
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Therefore it ſeems more probable that the Flutes or Pipes were 
us'd in all forts of Funerals, as the moſt accurate Kirckman has 
given his Judgment. _ 

It appears from the Figures of Trumpets and Flutes on the 
old Monuments, that the Inſtruments of thoſe Kinds us'd at Fu- 
neral Solemnities were longer than the ordinary ones; and ſo ft. 
ted to give a ſharper and more mournful Sound. Hence Ou 
calls the Funeral Trumpet longa tuba. 


Pro longa reſonet carmina veſtra tubd. Amor. 2. El. 6. 


After the Muſicians, went the Prefice,or the Mourning Wo 
hir'd on purpoſe to ſing the nænia or leſſus, the Funeral Song, 
fill d with the Praiſes of the Deceas d; but for the moſt par 
trifling and mean. Hence the Grammarian in Gellius took his 
Flout againſt the Philoſophers, Vos Philoſophi mera eſtis (ut M. Cu. 
to ait) mortuaria Gloſſaria. Namque collegiſtis & lectitaſis res te- 
tras & inanes & friuolas, tanquam mulierum voces preficarum (a): 
You Philoſophers (as Cato ſays) are mere dealers in traſb, for you g 
and read and collect a Parcel of dry worthleſs Stuff, juſt ſuch for 
all the World, as the old Women whine out, who are hir d to ſing the 
Mourning Song at a Funeral. 

That the Ludii and Hiſtriones, the Mimicks and Players went 
before the Funeral Bed, and danc'd after the Satyrick manner, 
we have the Authority of Dionyſius in his Ninth Book. And 
Suetonius tells a Story of the Arch-Mimick who acted at the Fu- 
neral of * ny" (5). 

The Cuſtom for the Slaves to go with their Caps on before 
the Corps, and to be thereupon made Free, is confirm'd by a 
Loy of Juſtinian, and we meet with many Examples of it in 

iſtory. | 

As to the Beds or Couches born before in the Funeral Solem- 
nity, the Deſign of theſe was to carry the Waxen Images of the 
deceas'd Perſon's Anceſtors, which were therefore us'd only in 
the Funerals of thoſe who had the jus imaginum, the right of 
keeping the Effigies of the Men of their Family, which at home 
were ſet up in Wooden Preſſes, and taken thence to be publick- 
ly ſhown after this Manner, on the Death of any of their near 
Relations (c). Before the Corps of Princes, or ſome extraor- 


(a) A. Gell. lib. 18. cap. 7. (6) cap. 19. (c) Plin. N. H. lib. 35 
cap. 2. 


dinary 
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dinary Perſons, not only the Effigies of their Anceſtors, but the 
Statues too of other great Men were born in State. Thus Au- 
guſtus order d Six hundred Beds of Images to be carried before, 
at the Funeral of Marcellus; and Sylla the Dictator had no leſs 
than Six thouſand (a). N | 
Beſides all this, ſuch as had been eminent for their Atchieve- 
ments in War, and gain d any conſiderable Conqueſt, had the 
Images and Repreſentations of the Enemies they had ſubdu d. or 
the Cities they had taken, or the Spoils won in Battel; as Dio- 
»y/ius (6) reports in the Funeral of Coriolanus, and Dio (c) in that 
of Auguſtus, This Cuſtom Virgil alludes to in the Funeral of 
Pallas : - 


Multaq; preterea Laurentis premia pugne 
Aggerat, & longo prædam jubet ordiue duci. 


And a little after; 


Indutoſq; jubet truncos hoſtilibus armis 
Ipſos ferre duces, inimicaq; nomina ſigi. 


The Lictors too made a part of the Proceſſion, going before 
the Corps to carry the Faſces, and other Enſigns of Honour, 
which the Deceas'd had a Right to in his Life-time. *Tis very 
remarkable that the Rods were not now carried in the ordinary 
poſture, but turn'd quite the contrary way, as Tacitus reports in 


the Funeral of Germazicus(d). Hence Albinovanus in the Fune- 
ral of Druſus : 


Vos primum vidi faſces, in funere vidi, 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumg; mali. 


We may now go on to the Perſons who bore the Bier, or the 
Funeral-Bed ; and theſe were for the moſt part the neareſt Re- 


of 7 or the Heirs of the Deceas d. Hence Horace, Book 2. 
de HSE | 

K. 

al ———— Cadaver 

* Unctum oleo largo nudis humeris tulit heres. 


— —ꝛ 


—_ 


„On En, 11. (6) Lib. 8. () Lib. 56. (d) Anal. 3. = 
1 7 X X 2 And 
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mitian. Therefore in this laſt way of bearing out, we may ſup- th 
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And Juvenal Sat. 10. 


Incolumi Troja Priamns veniſſet ad umbras 
Aſſaraci magnis ſolemnibus, Flectore ſunus 
Portame, & reliquis fratrum cervicipus —— 


Thus they report of Metellus who conquer'd Macedon, that he 
was carried to the Funeral-Pile by his four Sons ; one of which 
was the Prætor, the other three had been all Conſuls, two hid 
triumph'd, and one perform'd the Office of Cen ſor (a). 

Sometimes Perſons who had deſferv'd highly of the Common- 
Wealth were born at their Funerals, by the Magiſtrates, or the 
Senators, or the chief of the ny Thus Plutarch relates 
of Numa; Suetenius, Of Fulius Cæſar (6), and Tacitus of Auguſtu 
(c). And the very Strangers and Forreigners that happen d to be 
at Nome at the Death of any worthy Perſon, were very deſitous 
of ſignifying their Reſpect to his Memory, by the Service of 
carrying the Funeral-Bed, when he was to be buried: As Pl 
rarch tells us in the Funeral of Paulus Emylius, that as many 
Soamiards, Ligurians and Macedonians as happen'd to be preſent t 
at the Solemnity, that were young and of vigorous Bodies, took f. 
up the Bed and bore it to the Pile. T) 
| Perſons of meaner Fortunes, and ſometimes great Men too, U 
if they were hated by the people, were carried to their Burial P 
by the Veſpillones or Sandapilones, who lived by this Employment. WW Y 
Thus Suetonius (d) and Eutropius (e) relate of the Emperour Do- 


> 


ſe them to have us d the Sandapila or common Bier, as in the 
ormer the Lecticæ or Lecti, the Litters or Beds. This Bier i 
what Horace and Lucan call vilis Arca. 


— is ejecta cadævera cellis 
Ceonſervus vili portanda locabat in arca. Hor. L. 1. S. 8. 


Da vilem Aſagno plebei; funeris arcam | 
Que lacerum corpus ſiccos efſundat in igner. Luc. Iib. 8. 


"Tis worth obſerving, that ſometimes the Bier or Bed ws 
cover'd, and ſometimes not. It was expos'd open if the Pary 


—— 


— 


(a) Plin.lib. 7. cap. 44. Val. Mex-1. 7. (0) Cap. 84. () Amd. 
(4)Cap. 17. (e) Lib. 7. 1 
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had died a natural Death, and was not very much deform'd by 
the Change; and therefore now and then they us d to paint the 
Face, eſpecially of Women to make them appear with more 
Advantage to the Sight. Dio tells us in the Life of Nero, that 
he daub'd the Body of Britannicus over with a ſort of White 
Waſh to hinder the Blueneſs of the Fleſh, and ſuch other Marks 
of the Poyſon from being diſcover d; but a great Rain falling 
atthe time of the Proceſſion, waſh'd off the Paint, and expos'd 
the Fatal Tokens to the View of the whole People. 

But in Caſe the Viſage was very much diſtorted , or upon 
ſome ether Account not fit to be ſhown, they threw a Covering 
over the Bed. Thus Paferculus reports that Scipio Africanus was 
carried forth to Burial velato capite (a). Sometimes too when the 
Face or Head had been miſerably bruiſed, as if the fall of an 
Houle or ſome ſuch Accident had occafion'd the Party's Death, 
they us'd to encloſe the Head and Face in a Maſque, to hinder 
them from appearing, and the Funerals in which this was pra- 
ctis d they term'd larvata funera. 

But the greateſt of the Perſons were thoſe that follow'd 
the Corple. Theſe in private Funerals were ſeldom many be- 
ſides the Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd, and *twas ve- 
ry uſual in a Will to beſtow Legacies upon ſuch and ſuch Perſons, 
upon Condition they ſhou'd appear at the Funeral, and accom- 
pany the Corpſe. But at the indictive or publick Funerals the 
whole City flock d together upon the General Invitation and 
Summons. The Magiſtrates and Senators were not wanting at 
the Proceſſion, nor even the Prieſts themſelves, as we find in the 
Funeral of Numa deſcrib'd by Plutarch. | 

To give an Account of the Habit and Geſture of the Mourn- 
ers, or of the Relations and others that follow'd the Corple, is in 
a great meaſure unneceſſary ; for the weeping, the bitter Com- 
Plaints againſt the Gods, the letting looſe the Hair, or ſometimes 
cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the laying aſide the 
uſual Ornaments, are all too well known to need any Explica- 
tion. Yet there are many things ſingular in theſe Subjects which 
deſerve our farther Notice. Thus they did not only tear or cut 
off their Hair, but had a. Cuſtom to lay it on the Breaſt, or 
ſometimes on the Tomb of the Deceas'd Friend. Hence Ovid, 
of the Siſters of Narciſſus: 


Planxere ſorores 
Naiades, & ſectos fratri impoſuere capillos. 


1 —— _ ä 


(e) Lib. 2. | And 
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Tergoque & peciore fuſam 


Ceſariem ferro minuit, ſectiſqʒ jacentis 
Obnubit tenuia ora comis —— 


Tis no leſs obſervable that at the Funerals of their Parents, the 
Sons went cover d on their Heads, and the Daughters uncover: P 
Perhaps only to recede as far as poſſible from their ordinary Ha. NK 
bir. Yet tis likely that in ordering the Sons to cover their Heads P 
at ſuch Solemnities they had regard to the common Practice of T 
always wearing ſomething on their Heads when they worſhip'4 
the Gods, and eſpecially when they were preſent at a Sacritce, 
The Original and Grounds of this Superſtition are moſt admins. 
bly given by Virgil in the Prophet Helenus his Inſtructions to &. 


meas: 


Quin ub; wanſmiſie Freterint trans equora claſſes, bl 
Ex poſitis aris, jam wota in littore ſolves, If 
Purpureo velare comas adopertus amitin: by 
Nequa inter ſanctos ignes in honore deorum | an 
Hoeſtilis facies occurrat, & omnia turbet. N At 
Func ſocii morem ſacrorum, hunc ipſe tenets : 1 


Hic cafti maneant in relligione nepotes, En. 3+ 


As to the mourning Habits it has been already obſerwd (a) BW -- 
that the Senators ſometimes on theſe Occaſions went attir'd like 
Knights, the Magiſtrates like Senators, &c. and that the common 
Wear for Mourning was Black. But we may farther remark 
that tho? this was the ordinary Colour to expreſs their Grlef, 
us'd alike by both Sexes ; yet after the eſtabliſhment of the Em- 
pire, when abundance of Parey-Coloes came in Faſhion, the 
old Primitive White grew ſo much into contempt, that at laſt it 
became proper to the Women for their Mourning Cloaths. Thus 
Statius in the Tears of Hetruſcas : 


FHluc vittata comam nivesq; inſignis amictin 
Mitibus exequiis ades. | 


And tho? it may with ſome Reaſon be thought that the Poet 
here directing his. Speech to the Goddeſs Piety, gives her that 


(a) Book 5. cap, 7. 
(a) Book 5. cap. 7 ad 
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Habit rather as 2 mark of ro and Innocence, than as the 
proper Badge of Grief in her Sex; yet the matter of Fact is 
till evident from the Authority of Plutarch; who ſtates this as 
the Subject of one of his Problems, and gives ſeveral Reaſons 
for the Practice. 

After the PERSONS follows the PLACE whither the 
Proceſſion was directed, by which we muſt be guided in our 
next enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, eſpecially in the 
Publick or indictive, the Corpſe was firſt brought with a vaſt 
Train of followers into the Forum. Thus Horace Book 1. Sat. 6. 


At hic ſi ploftra ducenta, 
Concurrantq; foro tria funera, magna ſonabis 
Cornua quod vincatqʒ tubas. 


Here one of the neareſt Relations aſcended the Roſra and o- 
blig'd the Audience with an Oration in Praiſe of the Deceas'd. 
If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was diſcharg'd 
by ſome of the moſt eminent Perſons in the City for Learning 
and Eloquence, as Appian reports of the Funeral of Syl/a (a). 
And Pliny the Younger reckons it as the laſt Addition to the Hap- 
pineſs of a very great Man, that he had the Honour to be praiſ- 
ed at his Funeral by the moſt Eloquent Tacitus, then Conſul (5); 
which is agreeable to Quin#ilian's Account of this Matter, Nam 
& funebres, &c. For Funeral Orations (ſays he) depend very often 
on ſome publick Office, and by order of Senate are many times gi- 


- 5 * to the Magiſtrates to be perform d by themſelves in 
1 The invention of this Cuſtom is generally attributed to Valerius 
w. cola ſoon after the expulſion of the Regal Family. Plurarch 


he tells us, that, honouring his Collegues Obſequies with a Funeral O- 

ien, it ſo pleas d the Romans, that it became cufomary for the 

% Jlen, to celebrate the Funerals of great Perſons with Speeches in 
their Commendation * | 

Nor was this Honour proper to one Sex alone, for Livy re- 

ports that the Matrons upon account of making a Collection of Gold 

or the deliverance of Rome from the Gauls, were allow'd as 4 fig- 

nal Favour to have Funeral Panegyricks in the ſame manner as the 

* Men, Plutarch's Relation of this Matter difters from Livy only 

a WM" the Reaſons of the Cuſtom : © He acquaints us that when it 

*was agreed after the taking of Veii, that a Bowl of Maſſy Gold 


_— _—_— the, —— n — ll. 
— * 1 r a Aa. 


() Epen. lib. 1. (Y Lib. 2. B. 1. ( Jnſtiens, lib: 3. cap. 5 
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ſhou'd 
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<ſhou'd be made and ſent to Delphi, there was ſo great a ſc. 
«city of Gold, and the Magiſtrates ſo puzled in conſidering 
cc how to get it, that the Roman Ladies meeting together and con. 
<« ſulting among themſelves, out of the Golden Ornaments that 
cc they wore, contributed as much as went to the making the Of. 
ce fering, which in Weight came to eight Talents of Gold. The 
cc Senate to give them the Honour they had delerv'd, ordain' 
= that Funeral Orations ſhou'd be us d at the Obſequies of Wo. 
cc men as well as of Men, which had never been a Cuſtom he. 
ce fore. But it ſeems probable that this Honour was at firſt only 
paid to aged Matrons ; ſince we learn from the ſame excellent 
Author that there was no Precedent of any Funeral Oration ona 
younger Woman, *till Julius Ceſar firſt made one upon the Death 
of his own Wife. 

Cicero (a) and Livy (5) complain very much of this Cuſtom 
of Funeral-Speeches, as if they had conduc'd in a great meaſure 
to the corruption and falſifying of Hiſtory. For it being ordi- 
nary on theſe occaſions to be directed more by the Precepts of O- 
ratory, than by the true Matter of Fact, it — happen d, 
that the deceas d Party was extoll'd on the Account of ſeveral no- 
ble Atchievements to which he had no juſt Pretenſions: And 
eſpecially when they came to enquire into their Stock and Origi- 
nal, as was cuſtomary at theſe Solemnities, they ſeldom faild 
| ro clap in Three or Four of the moſt renowned Perſons of the 
| Common-Wealth to illuſtrate the Family of the Deceas d; and 
o by Degrees well nigh ruin'd all proper Diſtinctions of Houſes 
and Blood. 

Thenext place to which the Corpſe was carried, was theplace 
of Burning and Burial. It has been a Cuſtom among moſt Na- 
tions to appoint this without the City, particularly among the 
Fews and Greeks, from whom it may be ſuppos'd to have been 
deriv'd down to the Romans. That the Fews Buried without the 
City is evident from ſeveral places of the New Teſtament, Thus 
the Sepulchre in which Foſeph laid our Saviour's Body was in the 
{ame Place in which he was crucified (c), which was ear to the City 
(4). And we read in St. Matthew that at our Lord's Paſſion 
the Graves were open'd, and many Bodies of the Saints which ſlept 
aroſe, and came out of the Graves after his Ne ſurrection, and went 
auto the Holy City, and appear d unto many (e). : 

As to the Græcians, Servius in an Epiſtle to Tully (F) giving an 


0 In B:uto. (C) Lib. 8. ey ©) Job 19. 41. (d) 19 20. (e) Aalen 
27. 5%. and 53. (f ) Famil, ib, 4. Epiſt. 12. OED 
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\ccount of the 2 Death of his Collegue Marcellus which 
l out in Greece, tel 


; 
him, that he cou'd not by any means ob- 
in Leave of the Athenians to allow him a Burying-Place within 
heir City, they urging a religious Reſtraint in that Point, and 
he want of Precedents for ſuch a Practice. 

The Romans followd the ſame Cuſtom. fiom the very firſt 
uilding of the City, which was afterwards ſettled in a Law 
by the Decemviri, and often reviv'd and confirm'd by ſeveral la- 
ter Conſtitutions. The Reaſon of this Ancient Practice may be 
efolv'd into a facred and a civil Conſideration. As to the for- 
er the Romans and moſt other People had a Notion that what- 
ver had been conſecrated to the ſupernal Gods, was preſently de- 
led upon the touch of a Corpſe, or even by bringing ſuch a 
ppectacle near it. Thus Agellius tells us that the Flamen Dialis might 
not on any Account enter into a Place where there was a Grave; 
pr ſo much as touch a dead Body (a). And if the Pontifex Max- 
nu happen d to praiſe any one Publickly at a Funeral, he had 
Veil always laid over the Corpſe to keep it from his Sight ; 
js Dio reports of Auguſtus (b), and Seneca of Tiberius (c). *Tis 
kely that this might be borrow'd from the Jewiſb Law, by 
hich the High-Prieſt was forbid to uſe the ordinary Signs of 
lourning, or to go in to any dead Body (d). 
The civil Conſideration ſeems to have been that neither the Air 
ight be corrupted by the ſtench of putrified Bodies, nor the 
Buildings endanger d by the frequency of Funeral Fires. 
The Places then appointed tor Burial withour the City were 
ther Private or Publick ; the Private Places were the Fields or 
dens belonging to particular Families. Hence Martial took 
he Jeſt in one of his Epigrams, on a Gentleman that had buried 
ven Wives: 


Septima jam, Phileros, tili conditur uxor in agro. 
Plus nulli, Phileros, quam tibi reddit ager. 


r Garden which lay neareſt to the Common Road, both to put 
paſſengers in mind of mortality, and to fave the beſt part of their 
and, Thus Juvenal Sat. 1. 


— ——— Experiar quid concedatur in illos 
Quorum Flaminid tegitur cinis atq; Lat ind. 


05 Lib. 10, cap. 15. (b)Lib. 54: (c) Conſolas, ad Mar, cap, 15. (d) Levi 
"2 I. 10. II. 


an. "Tp | And 


If it was poſſible, they always buried in that part of the Field 


| 
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And we have ſcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors by 
they tell us the Urn was laid near ſuch a ay. Propertius is yer, 
earneſt in deſiring that he may not be buried after this ordinzr 
CID; near a celebrated Road, for fear it ſhou'd diſturb hi; 
Shade : 


Dii faciant mea ne terrã locet ofia frequent; 
Qud ſacit aſsiduo tramite vulgus iter. 
Pet mortem tumuli fic infamantur amamum; 
Me tegat arborea devia terra coma. 
Ant bumet ignote cumulus vallatus arene 3 
Non juvat in medid nomen habere vid. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 


The Publick Bury ing Places were of Two Sorts, thoſe which 
were allotted to the Poor, and thoſe which were put to thi 
Uſe only at the Funerals of great Perſons. The former were 
the Puticulæ, or Puticuli, without the Equilias Gate; they con- 
tain d a great quantity of Ground, and were put to no other 
Ule, than the burying the Bones and Aſhes of Perſons of the 
loweſt Rank, who had no private Place of their own to lay the 
Corpſe in. But becauſe the vaſt Number of Bones depoſited 
here, infecting the Air, rendred the neighbouring Parts of th: 
City unhealthy, Auguſtus gave away a great many Acres of thi 
Common Field to his Favourite Mæcenas, who turn'd it into fins 
Gardens. This Horace tells us at Large, Book 1. Sat. 8. 


Huc priùs anguftis ejecta cadævera cellis 
Conſeruus vili portanda locabat in arca, 
Hinc miſere plebi ſtabat commune ſepulchrum, &c. 


The publick Place afſign'd for the Burial of great Perſons wi 
commonly the Campus Martius; this Honour cou'd not be pro- 
cur'd but by a publick Decree of Senate, and was never conter- 
red but on Men of the higheſt Stations and Merits. Thus PA- 
tarch relates of Lucullus, and Pompey ; Appian of Sylla (a), Hi 
tonius of Druſus (b), and Virgil of Marcellus. 


Quantor ille viriim magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
| Campus aget gemitus? wel que, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum præterlabere recentem | An. 6. 


(Y EA. lib. 1. (6) Cland, cap, I. 
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It has been ſaid that the ordinary Cuſtom was to bury with- 
out the City, Hut we muſt except ſome Sepulchres, as thoſe of 
the Veſtal Virgins, whom Serwzus tells us the Laws allow'd a 

ing-Place within the City (a). The fame Honour was al- 
low d to lome extraordinary Perſons, as to Valerius Poplicola (6), 
and to Fabritius (c), being to continue to their Heirs. Yet none 
of the Family were afterwards there interr'd, but the Body be- 
ing carried thither, one plac'd a burning Torch under it, and 
then immediately took it away ; as an atteſtation of the Deceas'd's 
Priviledge, and his receding from his Honour : And then th 
Body was remov d to another Place. | | 

Cicero in his Ninth Philippic move's that Servius Sulpicius M- 
on account of his many ſignal Services to the Common-Wealth, 
may be honour'd with a publick Sepulchre in the Campus Eſquilinus 
or in any other Place where the Conſul ſhould pleaſe, Thirty Foot 
in Dimenſion every way, and to remain to his Heirs and Po- 
ſterity. But there are not many Inſtances of the like Practice. 


Having done with the carrying forth, we come to the Act of 


Burial. The Corpſe being brought in the manner already de- 
ſcrib d, without the City, if they deſignd to burn it, was carried 
directly to the place 1 for that purpoſe, (which if it was 
join'd with the Sepulchre, was call'd Buffum, if ſeparate from 
, U/rima) and there laid on the rogus or Pyra, a Pile of Wood 
prepar'd to burn it on. This Pile was built in the ſhape of an 
Altar , differing in Height according to the Quality of the 
Deceasd. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Miſenus, En. 6. 


Aramg; ſepulchri 
Congerere arboribus, celoq; educere certant. 


And Ovid againſt Ibis : 
Et dare plebeio corpus inane rogo. 
The Trees which they made uſe of, were commonly ſuch as 


bad moſt Pitch or Roſin in them, and if they took any other 
Wood they ſplit it, for the more eaſie catching Fire: 


Procumbunt piceæ, ſonat icta ſecuribus ilex 


G 


(2) Ad ZEn. 9. (b) Plmarchin his Life. (e) Cicero, 
7 2 
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Fraxine aq; trabes ; cuneis & fiffele robur 
Scinditur. Virg. En. 6. 


Round about the Pile they us d to ſet a parcel of Cypreß. 
Trees; perhaps to hinder the noiſom Smell of the Corpſe. This 
Obſervation is owing to Virgil in the ſame Place: 

Ingentem ſtruxere pyram, cui frondibus atris 

Inte xunt later a, 8 ferales ante cupreſſus 
Conſtituunt. | 


That the Body was plac'd on the Pile not by it ſelf but tog 
ther with the Couch or Bed on which it lay, we have the Auths- 
rity of Tibullus, Book 1. El. I. 


Flebis & arſuro poſitum me, Delia, lecto. 


This being done, the next of Blood perform'd the Ceremony 
of lighting the Pile, which they did with a Torch, turning ther 
Face, all the while, the other way, as if it was done out of Ne 
ceſſity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil Zn. 6. 


Sub jectam, more parentum, 
Averſi tenuere facem. 


l 


As ſoon as the Wood took Fire, they wiſh'd and pray'd for: 
Wind to aſſiſt the Flames, and haſten the conſuming of the Bo 
dy which they look d on as a fortunate Accident. Thus Cynthi 
in Propertius : | 


Cur vensos non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti? 


And Plutarch in the Life of Sylla reports, © That the Day bein 
« Cloudy over Head, they deterr'd carrying forth the Corple di 
about three in the Afternoon, expecting it wou'd rain: But: 
* ftrong Wind blowing full againſt the Funeral-Pile; and ſettiny 
_ Err all on a Flame, his Body was conſum'd in a Moment. 4 
«the Pile ſhrunk down, and the Fire was upon going out, tit 
* Clouds ihower'd down, and continued raining till Night. & 
* that his good Fortune was firm even to the Jaſt, and did 3! 
© were officiate at his Funeral. 
At the Funerals of the Emperours or Renowned Generals, ® 
oon es the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and all the Com 
pan 


M 
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pany made a ſolemn Courſe ( Decurſio) three times round the Pile, 


to ſhow their Affection to the Deceas d; of which we have nu- 
merous Examples in Hiſtory. Virgil has not forgot to expreſs 
this Cuſtom : 


Ter circum accenſos cinbt; fulgent ibus armis 
Decurrere rogos, ter maFtum funeris ignem 
Luſtravere in equis, wulatuſq; ore dedere. En. 11. 


The Body never burnt without Company, for becauſe they 
fanſied that the Ghoſts delighted in Blood, twas cuſtomary to 
kill a great Number of Beaſts, and throw them on the Pile : 


Alulta boum circa mactantur corpora morti , 
Serigeraſq; ſues, raptaſq; ex omnibus agris 
In flammam jugulant pecudes —— irg. En. 11. 


In the more ignorant and barbarous Ages they us'd to murder 
Men, and caſt them into the Funeral-Flames of Princes and Com- 


©. 


manders. The Poets never burn a Heroe, without this inhumane 


Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclus 
Adſirg ir Troy EN un? vitas dd. 
And Vrgil lib. 10. 


Quauor hic juvenes, totidem ques educat Ufens, * 
Vivemes rapit, infernis quot immoles umbris, 
Caprivoq; rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 


Put beſides theſe there were abundance of Preſents thrown in- 
to the Fatal Flames of ſeveral ſorts : Theſe conſiſted for the moit 
Part of coſtly Garments and Perfumes thrown on the Body as it 
burn d. Thus F7rgil En. 6. 


Purpureaſq; ſuper veſtes, velamina nota, 
Conjiciunt | 


And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expences of Cato Fuuior 
t the Funeral of his Brother Cæpio, to have been taken up in 4 

aſt 2 of coſtly Garments and Perfumes. : 
All the Precious Gums; Eſſences, and Balſams that the Ancients 
Were 


e 
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were acquainted with, we find employ d in their Funerals: Heng 
Jrvenal deſcribes a Fop that us d abundance of Eſſence: 


Et matutino ſudans Criſpinus amomo, 
Quantum vix redolent duo funera. 


Sat. 4. 


The Soldiers and Generals had uſually their Arms burnt with 
them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mi/enw : 


Decerantq; ſuper fulgentibus armis. Æn. 6 
And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the Enemy: 


Hinc alii Polia occifis direpta Latinis 

Conjictunt igni galeas enſeſq; decoros, 

Frænag; ferventeſq; rotas : pars, munera uota, 
Ipſorum clypess, & non felicia tela. 


When the Pile was burn'd down,they put out the remains ofthe 
Fire, by ſprinkling Wine, that they might the more eaſuy g. 
ther up the Bones and Aſhes. 


Poſtquam collapſe cineres, ac ſſamma quievit, 
Relliquias vino & bibulam lavere favillam. Virg. En. 6. 


This gathering up the Bones and Aſhes, and putting them in- 
to an Urn, was the next Office paid to the Deceas d, which 
they term'd off/egzum. The whole Cuſtom is moſt fully and e- 
legantly deſcrib'd by Tiballus in his Third Book Eleg. 2. 


Ergo abi cum tenuem, &c. 


How the Aſhes and Bones of the Man came to be diftinguill- 
ed from thoſe of the Beaſts, and Wood, and other Materia 
is not eaſie to be conceiv'd, unleſs we ſuppoſe the difference 0 
have aroſe from the artificial placing of the Corpſe on the Pits 
ſo that every thing elſe ſhou'd fall away on each fide, and lea: 
the Humane Reliques in a Heap by themſelves 

Nothing now remain'd but to put the Urn into the Sepulchte, 
and fo ſprinkle the Company with Holy-Water, and fo diſm:s 
them. Virg. En. 6. Fu 


O//aq; lecta cavo texit Chorinæus abeno, | 
Idem ter ſocios purd circumtulit undd, Sar ges 
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Spargens rore levi, & ramo felicis olive, 
Luſtravitq, viros, dixitq; noviſſima verbo. 


Theſe noweſſima verba were either directed to the Deceas d, or 
to the Company. The form of Speech with which they took 
cave of the Deceas d was, Vale, val, vale, nos te ordine, quo na- 
tura permiſerit cuncti ſequemur. The form with which the Præ- 
fa diſmiſs d the People was IL ICE I i. e. ire licet. As they 
u ent away they had a Cuſtom of wiſhing for Light Earth, to 

lay on the Relicks, which they reckon'd a great Happineſs. 
Hence tis an uſual Inſcription on Ancient Funeral Monuments 
ST T. L. or Sit tibi terra levis. 

To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their ſeveral Kinds 
and Forms, the variety of Ornaments, the difference of In- 
(criptions, and the many ways of violating the Tombs of the 
Dead, wou'd be too nice a Diſquiſition for the preſent Deſign. 
Yet we muſt not paſs by the Cenotaphia or Monuments erected 
on a very ſingular Account, either to Perſons buried, in another 
Place, or to thoſe who had receiv'd no Burial, and whoſe Re- 
liques cou'd not be found. | 5 FS 
Thus Suetontus tells us that the Soldiers in Germany rais'd an 
Honorary Tomb to the Memory of Druſus, tho his Body had been 
curied to Rome, and depoſited in the Campus Martiss(a). And 
we often find the Generals raiſing Tombs to the Honour of thoſe 
Soldiers whoſe Bodies cou'd not be found after a fight. "Theſe 
Tumult inanes or honorarii, when erected to the Memory of par- 
ticular Perſons, were uſually kept as ſacred as the true Monu- 
ments, and had the ſame Ceremonies perform'd at them. Thus 
Virgil deſcribes Andromache keeping the Anniverſary of Hecror's 
death. En. z. e 


Solemnes tum forte dates, & triſtia dona 

Libabat ciners Andromache, maneſq; vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite inanem, 
Et geminas, cauſam lachrymis, ſecraverat aras. 


ile, And Areas tells Deiphobus that he has paid him ſuch an 


ve Honour. 


* Tunc egomet tumulum Rhateo inlittore inanem 
N Conſtitui, & magna Manes ter voce vocaui: 
mus : | 

Nomen & arma locum ſervant. Æneid. 6. 


— 
— — — 
* — — 
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(2) Sucton, Claud. cap. I. 5 
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AFTER THE FUNERAL we are to take notice q 
the ſeveral Rites perform d in Honour of the Dead, at the Fel, 
vals inſtituted with that deſign. The chief time of paying the, 
Offices was the Feralia, or Feaſt of the Ghoſts in the Month 
February, but twas ordinary for particular Families to have pro 
per Seaſons of diſcharging this Duty, as the Novennalia, the 
Decennalia and the like. The Ceremonies themſelves may be te. 
duc d to theſe Three Heads, Sacrifices, Feaſts, and Games; tg 
which if we ſubjoin the Cuſtoms of Mourning, and of the Con. 
ſecration, we ſhall take in all that remains on this Subject. 

The Sacrifices (which they call'd Inferiæ) conſiſted of Liquor, 
Victims and Garlands. The Liquors were Water, Wine, Milk 
Blood, and liquid Balſam. 


Hic duo rite mero libans carcheſia Baccho 
Fundit humi, duo lacte novo, duo ſanguine ſacro. Virg, Fn. g. 


The Blood was taken from the Victims offer d to the Manx, 
which were uſually of the ſmaller Cattel, tho' in ancient Time 
*twas Cuſtomary to uſe Captives or Slaves in this Inhumane 
Manner. 

The Balſams and Garlands occur every where in the Poets 
Propert. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 


eret kuc unguenta mihi, ſer tiſque ſepulchrum 
my ery cuſtos ad mea buſta ſedens. 


Tibullus, Lib. 3. Eleg. 4. 


Atq; aliquis ſenior, veteres veneratus amores, 
Annua conmſtructo ſerta dabit tumulo. 


| Befides theſe Chaplets, they ftrow'd looſe Flowers about the 
Monument. 


Purpureos jecit flores, ac talia fatur. 

And again En. 6. 

' Tu Marcellus erit. Manibus date lilia plenis: 
Purpureos ſpargam flores; animamq; nepotis 


His ſaltem accumulem donis, & fungar inani 
Munere. 
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The Feaſts celebrated to the Honour of the Deceas'd, were 
either private, or publick. The Private Feaſts were term'd Si- 
licernia, from Silex and Cana, as if we ſhould ſay Suppers made 
on a Stone. Theſe were prepar'd both for the Dead, and the 
Living. The Repalt deſign'd for the Dead, conſiſting common- 
ly of Beans, Lettices, Bread and Eggs, or the like, was laid on 
the Tomb for the Ghoſts to come out and eat, as they fanſied 
they wou'd, and what was left they burnt on the Stone. Tra- 
vellers tell us that the Indians at preſent have a ſuperſtitious 
Cuſtom much of this Nature, putting a piece of Meat always in 
the Grave with the dead Body, when they bury in the Planta- 
tions. 

Twas from this Cuſtom that to expreſs the moſt miſerable 
Poverty of Creatures almoſt ſtarv'd, they us'd to ſay ſuch az one 
got his Victuals from the Tombs, Thus Catullus; 


Uxor Meneni ſæpe quam in ſepulchretis 
Vidiſtis ipſo rapere rogo canam, 

Anm devolutum ex igne proſequens panem 
A ſemiraſo tunderetur uſtore. 


And Tibullus his Curſe is much to the ſame purpoſe : 


Ipſa fame ſtimulante furens eſcaſq; ſepulchro 
Querat, & 4/evis ofa relicta lupis. 


The private Feaſts for the Living were kept at the Tomb of 
he Deceas d, by the neareſt Friends and Relations only. 

The Publick Feaſts were when the Heirs or Friends of ſome 
rich or great Perſon oblig'd the People with a general Treat to 
his Honour and Memory; as Cicero reports of the Funeral of 
cip10 Africazus (a), and Dio of that of Syl/a (5), And Suetonius 
relates that Julius Ceſar gave the People a Feaſt in Memory 
of his Daughter. There was a Cuſtom on theſe Occaſions to 
litribute a Parcel of raw Meat among the poor People, which 
hey term'd viſaerat io; tho this was ſometimes given without the 
Fublick Feaſts. 

The Funeral Games have already been diſpatch'd among the 
ther Shows. | 

As to the Cuſtom of Mourning, beſides what has been before 
dblery'd by the bye, we may farther take notice of the time ap- 


n 


(*) In Oraz. pro Muræna, (b) Lib. 37 (e) Cap. 22. 
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pointed for that Ceremony, and ſome of the moſt remarkable 
Ways of expreſſing it.“ Numa (as Plutarch tells us in his Life) 
< preſcrib'd Rules for regulating the Days of Mourning, accord. 
ce ing to certain Times and Ages. As for Example, a Child of 
« Three Years, and ſo upwards to ten, was to be mourn'd for 
« ſo many Months as he was Years Old. And the longeſt time 
« of Mourning for any Perſon whatſoever, was not to exceed the 
«Term of ten Months: Which alſo was the time appointed 
cc ynto Widows to lament the loſs of their deceas'd usbands, 
before which they cou'd not without great Indecency paſs un- 
ce to ſecond Marriages : But in caſe their Incontinence was ſuch 
as cou'd not admit ſo long an Abſtinence from the Nuptial- 
“Bed, they were to facrifice a Cow with a Calf, for expiation 
cc of their Fault. i 
Now Romulus his Year conſiſting but of Ten Months, when 
Numa afterwards added two Months more, he did not alter the 
Time he had before ſetled for Mourning, and therefore tho af- 
ter that Time we meet with luctus annuus, or a Year's Mourn- 
ing, uſed often upon the Death of ſome Eminent Perſon, we 
mult take it only for the old Year of Romulus, or the ſpace of 
Ten Months. ; 
There were ſeveral Accidents which often occafion'd the con- 
cluding of a Publick or Private Mourning before the fix'd 
Time ; ſuch as the Dedication of a Temple, the Solemnity 
of Publick Games, or Feſtivals, the ſolemn Luſtration performed 
by the Cenſor, and the diſcharging any Vow made by a Magi- 
ſtrate or General; which being Times of publick Rejoycing, 
wou'd have otherw:ſe imply'd a Contradiction. 
As to the Tokens of Private Grief, they had none but what 
are common to moſt Nations, as the keeping their Houſe for 
ſuch a time, the avoiding all manner of Recreations and En- 
tertainments, and the like. But in Publick Mourning twas 2 
ſingular Cuſtom to expreſs their Concern by making the Term 
and all Buſineſs immediately to end, and fettling a Vacation, til 
ſuch a Period ; of which we have frequent Inftances. 
The laſt Ceremony deſign'd to be ſpoken of was Conſecration 
This belong d properly to the Emperours, yet we meet too witha 
private Conſecration which we may obſerve in our way. Til 
was when the Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd canonizc 
him, and paid him Worſhip in private, a piece of Reſpect con: 
monly paid to Parents b heir Children, as Plutarch obſerves i! 
his Roman Queſtions. Yet the Parents too ſometimes confer! 
the ſame Honour on their deceas'd Children, as Cicero promiſes 


* 
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to do for his Daughter Tullia, in the end of his Conſolation , and 


tho' that Piece be ſuſpected as we now have it, yet the preſent 
Authority loſes nothing of it's Force, being cited heretofore by 
Lafantius, according to the Copies extant in his time. 

The Publick Conſecration had its Original from the Deifica- 
tion of Romulus, but was afterwards diſcontinued till the time of 
the Emperours, on moſt of whom this Honour was conferr'd. 
The whole Ceremony is moſt accurately deſcrib'd by Herodiaz 
inhis Fourth Book, the Tranſlation of which Place may conclude 
this Subject. | 

«The Romans (ſays he) have a Cuſtom to conſecrate thoſe 
«Emperors who leave either Sons, or deſigu'd Succeſſors at their 
«Death ; and thoſe who receiv'd this Honour are ſaid to be en- 
e rolVd among the Gods. On this Occaſion the whole City main- 
«tain's a Publick Grief, mix'd as it were with the Solemnity of a 
«Feſtival. The true Body is buried in a very Sumptuous Fune- 
*ral, according to the ordinary Method, But they contrive to 
« have an Image of the Emperor in Wax, done to the Life; and 
©*this they expoſe to publick view, juſt at the entrance of the 
«Palace Gate, on a ſtately Bed of Ivory cover'd with rich Gar- 
© ments of Embroider'd Work, and Cloath of Gold. So the I- 
“mage lies there all pale, as if under a dangerous Indiſpoſition. 
*Round the Bed there fit, the greateſt part of the Day, on the 
© Left-ſide, the whole Senate in Black; on the Right, the Aged 
«Matrons, who either upon account of their Parents or Husbands 
*are reputed Noble; they wear no Jewels or Gold, or other 
uſual Ornaments, but are attir'd in clole white Veſts, to expreſs 
© their Sorrow and Concern. This Ceremony continues Seven 
„Days together; the Phyſicians being admitted every Day to 
the Bed, and declaring the Patient to grow all along worſe and 
* worſe. At laſt when they ſuppoſe him to be dead, a ſelect 
Company of Young Gentlemen of the Senatorian Order take 


b up the Bed on their Shoulders, and carry it thro the Holy Way 


into the old Forum, the place where the Roman Magiſtrates us d 
*to lay down their Offices. On both ſides there are rais d Gal- 
© leries with Seats one above another, one fide being fill'd with 
*a Choire of Boys all Nobly Deſcended, and of the moſt emi- 
*nent Patrician Families ; the other with a like Set of Ladies of 
„Quality; who both together ſing Hymns and Pæans compos'd 
in very mournful and paſſionate Airs, to the Praiſe of the De- 
*ceas'd. When theſe are over, they take up the Bed again, and 
* carry it into the Campus Martius; where, in the wideſt part of 
"the Field, is. erected a fourſquare Pile, entirely Free of 
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cc large Planks, in Shape of a Pavillion, and exactly regular and 
cc equal in the Dimenſions. This in the inſide is fill'd up with d 
Chips, but without is adorn d with Coverlids of Cloath of Gold, 
«and beautified with Pictures, and curious Figures in Ivory. 
Above this is plac d another Frame of Wood, much leſs indeed, 
cc but ſet off with Ornaments of the ſame Nature, and having 
little Doors or Gates ſtanding about it. Over this are 
ce fet a Third and a Fourth Pile, every one being conſiderably 
cc Jeſs than that on which it ſtands; and ſo others perhaps, till 
c they come to the leaſt of all, which forms the Top. The Fi- 
c pure of this Structure altogether may be compar'd to thoſe 
Watch Towers, which are to be ſeen in Harbours of Note, 
«and by the Fire on their Top direct the Courſe of the Ships 
< into the Haven. After this, hoiſting up the Body into the ſe. 
«cond Frame of Building, they get together a vaſt Quantity of 
“e all manner of ſweet Odours and Perfumes, whether of Fruits, 
« Herbs, or Gums, and pour them in Heaps all about it: There 
ce being no Nation, or City, or indeed any Eminent Men, who 
& do not rival one another in paying thele laſt Preſents to their 
« Prince. When the Place is quite fill d with a huge Pile of 
<« Spices and Drugs, the whole Order of Knights ride in a So- 
«<lemn proceſſion round the Structure, and imitate the Motions of 0¹ 
ce the Pyrrhic Dance. Chariots too, in a very regular and decent bega 
Manner, are drove round the pile, having the Coach-men Wl Bool 
© cloath d in purple, and bearing the Images of all the Illuſtri- 
c ous Romans, renown'd either for their Counſels and Admini- | 
© ftration at Home, or their Memorable Atchievements in War. 
This Pomp being finiſh'd, the Succeſſor to the Empire taking a 
cc Torch in his Hand, puts it to the Frame, and at the ſame time ¶ And 
the whole Company aſſiſt in lighting it in ſeveral places, when 
«on a ſudden the Chips and Drugs catching Fire, the whole pile 
«is quickly conſum'd. At laſt, from the higheſt and ſmalleſt 
cc Frame of Wood, an Eagle is let looſe, which aſcending with 
* the Flames towards the Sky is ſuppos'd to carry the Princes 
Soul to Heaven. | 
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CHAP. IC 


Of the ROMAN Entertainments. 


TH E peculiar Cuſtoms of the Romans in reference to ©2ting 
and drinking will eaſily fall under the Three Heads, of the 
Time, the Place, and the Manner of their Entertainments 
to the firſt, the Romans had no proper Repaſt beſides Suff 
for which the ardi Time was about their Ninth Hour, or 
our Three a Clock. Thus Martial reckoning up the Buſineſs of 
every Hour, 


Imperat exſtruct᷑os frangere nona toros. | 


But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-ſet, in 
he Declenſion of the Day : to which Virgil might poſſibly allude, 


ho 0 of the Cuſtoms of Carthage, and of it's Queer, 
when he ſay s, 


Nunc eadem labente die convivia quærit. Æn. 4. 


On the other ſide the Voluptuous and Extravagant commouly 
_ CO Feaſts before the ordinary Hour. Thus Ho ac: , 
1, Od. 1. 


Nec partem ſolido demere de die 
Spermt. 


And Juvenal, Sat. 10. 
Exu ab offava Marius bibit. 


Thoſe that cou d not hold out till Supper, us d to break their 
falt in ſome other part of the Day, ſome at the Second Hour, 
ome at the Fourth, anſwering to our Eight and Ten; ſome at 
ne Sixth or about Noon, others at the Eighth or our Two, as 
heir Stomachs requir'd, or their Employments gave them leave. 
At this time the ſeldomn eat any thing but a bit of Dry- bread, or 
derhaps a few Raifins or Nuts, or a little Honey. From the dit- 
erent Hours of taking this Breakfaſt, tis likely that the jentacu- 
lm, prandium, merenda, &c. had their original, being really the 
ame Repaſt made by ſeveral perſons at ſeveral times (4). 


— 
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The PLACE in which the Romans eat, was anciently calld 
Cænaculum. Seneca, Suetonius and others, ſtile it Cænatio. Ry: 
the moft common Appellation, which they borrow'd from the 
Gracians, was Triclinium. Servius on the firſt of the ZEneids, ty 
that Verſe, ; 


Aurea compoſuit ſponda mediumg; locavit. 


takes an Occaſion to reprehend thoſe Grammarians who will have 
Tricl;nium to ſigniſie a Room to ſup in, and not barely a Table. 
Yet (to omit a tedious Number of Girarions from other Authors 
Tully himſelf uſeth the Word in that Sence: For in one of his 
Epiſtles he tells Atticus (a) that when Cæſar came to Philippi, the 
Town was ſo full of Soldiers, as to leave Cæſar ſcarce a Tric. 
zium to ſup in. N 

i Anciently rhe Romans us d to ſup ſitting, as the European: at 
preſent, making uſe of-a long Table. | 

j 


Perpetuis ſoliti patres conſeſtere menſis, Virg. Fn. 8, 


Afterwards the Men took up a Cuſtom of lying down, but 
the Women for ſome time after ſtill kept fitting, as the more 
decent Poſture (5). The Children too of Princes and Noble- 
men for the ſame Reaſon us'd to fit at the Backs of Couches 
(e), whence after a Diſh or Two they withdrew without cauſing 

any Diſturbance. Yet as to the Women *tis evident that in at- 

ter-times they us'd the ſame Poſture at the Table as Men. Thus 

Cicero in an Epiſtle to Pætus, telling him of one Ciyteris, a Gen- 

tlewoman that was lately at a Treat with him, makes uſe of the 

Word accubuit. And Ovid in his Fourth Love-Elegy of the Fir 
Book, adviſeth his Miſtreſs about her Carriage at the Table be- 

fore her Husband, | 


Ciim premit ille torum, vultu comes ipſa modeſto 
Ibis ut accumbas. .. 


And Suetonius relates, that at an entertainment of the Empe 
rour Caligula, he plac'd all his Siſters one by one below himlell 
uxore ſupra cubante, his Wife lying above him. 

When they began thus to ly down in ſtead of fitting at Meat 
they contriv'd a ſort of Beds or Couches of the ſame natur 
with thoſe on which they ſlept, but diftinguiſh'd from them by 


— 


(«) Lib. 15. Epiſt. 50. (b) Val. Max, lib. 2. cap. I. (c) Tacitus Ant 
£3. Suetonius Claud. cap. 3 2. ls the 
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the Name of Lecti tricliniorum, or tricliniares, the other being 
call'd lecti cubicularii. 

They were made in ſeveral forms, but commonly fourſquare, 
ſometimes to hold Three or Four, ſometimes Two Perſons, or 
only one. Yet in the ſame Entertaining- Room it was obſerv'd 
to have all the Couches of the ſame Shape and Make. After the 
round Citron- Tables grew in Faſhion, they chang'd the Three 
Beds (which denominated the Ficlinium) for the Stibadium, one 
ſingle large Couch in the —_— of a Half-Moon, or of the Gre- 
aan Sigma, from which it ſometimes borrow'd it's Name, as 
in Martial, : 


Accipe lunatd ſeriptum teſtudine ſigma, 

Theſe Stibadia took their ſeveral Names from the Number of 
Men that they held, as the Hexac/inon for Six, the Heptaclinon 
for Seven, and ſo on. 


The higher the Beds were, the more Noble and Stately, and 
the more Decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil En. 2. 


Inde toro pater Æneas ſic orſus ab alto. 
And again En. 6. 


————Laucent genialibus altis 
Aurea fulcra tori 


On the contrary, low Couches were look'd on as fo extremely 
Scandalous, that (as Valerius Maximus tells the Story) one li- 
vs Tubero, a Man of great Integrity and of "_ oble Proge- 
nitors, being a Candidate for the Prztorſhip, loſt the Place, on- 
ly for making uſe of a low ſort of Supping-Beds, when he gave 
the People a publick Entertainment (a). 

On the Beds they laid a kind of Ticks or Quilts, ſtuffed with 
feathers, Herbs, or Tow; which they call d cu/citrex. Over 
theſe they threw in ancient Times nothing but Goat's Skins; 
which were afterwards chang d for the ffragula, the Coverlids or 
Carpets: Theſe we ſometimes find under the Name of roralia 
on account of belonging to the forus. Thus in Horace, 


Ne turpe toral, ne ſordida map pa 
Corruget nares. Lib. 2. Epiſt. 5. 


— nd nt ad * 2 
* 


0 Val. Max. Lib. 7. cap. 3. And 


| 
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And again, 
Et Tyrias dare circum illota toralia veſtes. Lib. 2. Sat. 4. 


On the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows, for the Gueſts tg 
lean their Backs on. | 

Twou'd be endleſs to deſcribe the Variety and Richneſs of the 
Furniture with which they ſet off their Tables. It will be e. 
nough to obſerve from Pliny, that when Carthage was finally 
deſtroy'd by Scipio Aricanus, the whole Maſs of Treaſure found 
in that City, which had ſo long contended for Riches, Glory 
and Empire with Rome it ſelf, amounted to no more than whit 
in Plinys time was often laid out in the Furniture of a Table (4), 

As to the manner of the Entertainment, the Gueſts in the 
firſt place Bath'd with the Maſter of the Feaſt, and then chang4 
their ordinary Cloaths for the veſtis convivals or cenatoria, alight 
kind of Frock ; at the ſame time having their ſoleæ pull'd off by 
the Slaves, that they might not foul the fine Carpets, and Fumi- 
ture of the Beds. d now taking their Places, the firſt Man 
lay at the Head of the Bed, reſting the fore Part of his Body on 
his Left-Elbow, and having a Pillow or Bolſter to prop up his 
Back. The next Man lay with his Head towards the Feet of 
the firſt, from which he was defended by the Bolſter that ſup- 
ported his own Back;commonly reaching over to the Navel of the 
other Man; and the reſt after the ſame manner. Being ſettled on 
the Beds, in the next place they waſh'd their Hands : 


Stratoq; ſuper diſcumbitur oſtro; 
Dant manibu famuli lymphas. Virg. Zn. 1: 


After this they were ſerv'd with Garlands, of Roſes and what- 
ever other Flowers were in Seaſon, which they did not wear on- 
ly on their Heads, but ſometimes too about their Necks and 

rms: This too was the time to preſent them with Eſſences and 
Perfumes. 

The Number of Gueſts is by Asgellius ſtated according to 
Varro, that they ſhou'd not be fewer than Three or more than 
Nine; either to expreſs the Number of the Graces or the Muſes. 

The moſt honourable Place was the middle Bed, and the mid- 
dle of that. Horace deſcribes the whole Order of fitting in his 
Eighth Satyr of the 2. Book : RE 


Summus ego, & prope me Viſcus Sabinus, G- infra, 
Si memini, Varius: cum Servilio Balatrone 


6) Nat. Hifi. lib. 33+ cap. II. 
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Vibidius, quos Mecenas adduxerat umbr as, 
Noment anus erat ſuper ipſum, Porcius infra. 


So that infra aliquem cubare is the ſame as to lay in ones Bo- 
ſom, as St. Jobs is ſaid to have done in our Sayiour's ; whence 
Learned Men have thought that either the ſame Cuſtom was ob- 
er d in almoſt all Nations; or elſe that the Jews, having been 
lately conquered by Pompey, conform'd themſelves in this, as in 
many other reſpects, to the Example of their Maſters. 

At the beginning of the Feaſt they laid on their Bellies, their 
Breſts being kept up with Pillows, that they might have both 

ir Hands at Liberty; but towards the Latter End they ei- 
ther reſted themſelves on their Elbows, as Horace ſays, 


Languidus in cubitum jam ſe conviva reponet. 
Ind in another place, 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. Carm. 1. Od. 27. 


r if they had not a mind to talk, they lay all along; all which 
poſtures are to be ſeen in the old Marbles, which preſent the 
gure of an Entertainment. | | 

They ſeem to have brought in the ſeveral Courſes in Tables, 
4 os by ſingle Diſhes; as Servius obſerves on that of Vir- 
il, En. 5. 


Poſtquam prima quies epulis, menſzq; remote. 


But ſome will underſtand by menſæ in that place, rather the 
Viſhes, than the Tables, becauſe it follows preſently after, 


Dixit, & in mensd laticum libavit honorem. 


hleſs we ſuppoſe that as ſoon as the Table of Victuals was re- 
oy d, another was (et in it's Place with nothing but Drink. 
They wanted no manner of Diverſion while they were eating, 
Wing ordinarily Muſick and Antick Dances, and in Ancienc 
mes Combats of Gladiators. | 

Plutarch tells us that Julius Ceſar, once in a Treat which he 
ade for the People, had no leſs than 22000 Triclinia, which is 
ugh to give an Idea of their publick Entertainments. 
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C HAP. XII. 8 + 
Of the ROMAN Names 12 
a). 
HE Roman Names, which many times grievouſly pu w 
* ordinary Readers, may be divided into four forts, the Nan i 
of the ingenui, or Free-Born, the Names of the Freed-Men ker 
Slaves, the Names of the Women, and the Names of Ado their 
Perſons. | their 
The Ingenui had Three ſeveral Names, the Prenomen, the M mer 
men, and the Cognomen. Hence Juvenal Sat 5. Aſte 
— ———81 quid tentaveris unquam 4 
Hiſcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina.——— priv 
The Prænomen anſwers to our Chriſtian Name, but was nc c {4 
impos'd till the aſſuming the Manly Gown. The Names of thi, - 
ſort moſt in ule, together with the initial Letters, which oi ve, 
narily ſtand for them in Writing, are as follow : ; K- 
A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decimus, K. Cæſo, L. Luciu, Nun 
and M. Marius, and Marcus, N. Numerius, P. Publius, und 
Quinctus, T. Titus | Ac 
AP. Appius, CN. Cneus, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberius, M dem 
Mamercus, SER. Servius, SEX. Sextus. adde 
The Nomen immediately follow'd the Pr anſwering... 
to the Grecian Patronymicks. For as among them the the Poſteii ted 
of acas had the Name of acide, ſo the Fulran Famil 2 
Rome were ſo call d from Iulus or Aſcanius. But there were (el... 
ral other Reaſons which gave Original to ſome of the Frog. 
enens, as living Creatures, Places, and Accidents, which are T 
vious in reading. prop 
The cognomen was added in the Third Place, on the Ac not b 
of diſtinguiſhing Families, and was aſſum'd from no mug 
Cauſe, but uſually from ſome particular Occurrence. But And 
mult be underſtood principally of the firſt Original of the Null :. 
for afterwards it was Hereditary, tho frequently chang d Title 
new one. | Matt 
Grammar ians uſually add a fourth Name which they call Mano 
men; but this was rather an Honourable Title: As Cato vad . 
blig'd with the conſtant Epithet of the Niſe, Creſſus of the Ri 
And hence came the Afrixan:, the Afratici, the Macedonici, 0 75 
S 


Tui frequently uſes Cognomen to fignige theſe Appellations; ! 
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erefore there is no need of being ſo Scrupulous as to expreſs 
ur ſelyes in theſe Caſes, by the fourth Word. 
The Slaves in Ancient Times had no Name, but what they 
borrow'd from the Prænomen of their Maſters, as Lucipor, Pu- 
plipor, Marcipor, as much as to ſay, Luci puer, Publii puer, &c. 
(a). When this Cuſtom grew out of Faſhion, the Slaves were u- 
ually call'd by ſome proper Name of their own, ſometimes of 
ine, and ſometimes of Grecian, Original; this was very often 
taken from their Country, as Davut, Syrus, Geta, &c. Upon 
their Manumiſſion they took up the Prænomes and the Nomen of 
their Maſters, but inſtead of the Cognomex made uſe of their for- 
mer Name; as Marcus Tullius Tyro, the Freed- Man of Cicero. 
After the ſame Manner it was cuſtomary far any Foreigner who 
had been made a Free Denizen of Rome, to bear the Nomes and 
Prenomen of the Perſon on whoſe account he obtain'd that 
Priviledge. | 

The Women had anciently their Prænomens as well as the Men, 
ſuch as Caia, Cecilia, Lucia, &c. But afterwards they ſeldom 
usd any other beſides the proper Name of their Family, as Julia, 
Marcia and the like. When there were two Siſters in a Houſe, 
the diſtinguiſhing Terms were Major and Minor; if a greater 
Number, Prima, Secunda, Tertia, Quarta, Quinta, or by con- 
tation, Secundzlla, n and Quintilla. 

Adopted Perſons aſſum d all three Names of him who oblig'd 
them with this kindnefs, but as a Mark of their proper Deſcent 
added at the end either their former Nomen or Cognomen; the firſt 
exactly the ſame as before, (as Q. Servilius 9 10 Agalo Brutus 
the Name of M. Junius Brutus, when adopted by Q. Servilius 
Cepio Agalo:) The other with ſome flight alteration, as C. Oct a- 
dus when adopted by Julius Ceſar was calld C. Julius Ceſar 
Octaviauus. | | 

Tho” the Right and the Ceremony of Adoption be a Subject 
properly belonging to the Notice of Civil Lawyers; Yet it can- 
not be amiſs to give ſome little Hints about the Nature of that 

uſtom in general. Every one knows the meaning of the Woyg, 
and that to Adopt a Perfon was to take him in the room of a Son, 
and to give him a right to all Priviledges which accompanied that 
Title. Now the Wiſdom of the Roman Conſtitution made this 
Matter a Publick Concern. When a Man had a mind to Adopt 
other into his Family, he was oblig'd to draw up his Reaſons, 
and to offer them to the College of the Pontiſices, for their Ap- 


tro 
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(a) Quiniilian Influmt. lib, 1. cap. 4. Plin, N. H. lib. 33. cap 1. 
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probation. If this was obtain d, on the Motion of the Pontifce, 
the Conſul, or ſome other Prime Magi brought in a op 
the Comitia Curiata, to make the Adoption valid, The pri 
Ceremony conſiſted in buying the Perfon to be Adopted, of his 
Parents, for ſuch a Sum of Money, formally given and taken: 
As Sueton. tells us Augiſtus purchas d his Grandſons Caivs and Ly. 
cius of their Father Apripps. | 
Aulus Gellius makes a Diſtinction between Adoptio and Arie. 
gatio, as it the former belong d only to the care of the Pretor, 
and was granted only to Perſons under Age; the latter to the 
Cognizance of the People, and was the free Act of Perſons grown 
up, and in their own power : But we learn from almoſt 
Page of Hiſtory , That the Romane were not ſo nice in their 
Practice, as he is in his Obſervation. 


CHAP. XIIL 
of the ROMAN Money. 


IN enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Renn 
Coins, we may begin with the loweſt fort, that of Braſs. The 
Est then, or moſt Ancient Money, was firſt ſtamp'd by Servint 
Tullius, whereas formerly it was diſtinguiſh'd only by Weight, 
and not by any Image. The firſt e was that of Pecus, ot 
{mall Cattel, whence it took the Name of Pecunia. Afterwards 
it had on one fide the Beak of a Ship, on the other a Janus, and 
ſuch were the Stamps of the A: For as for the Triens, Quadrant 
and S-xtans, they had the Impreſſion of a Boat upon them. 4 
long time did the Romans ule this and no other Money, till aer 
the War with Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 484. five Years beſore the fir 
Punic War, Silver began to be coined. The Sn upon the 
ſilyer Deuarii are for the moſt part Waggons, with Two or Four 
Beaſts in them on the one fide, and on the Keverſe, the Head d 
Rome, with an Helmet. The Victoriati have the Image d 
Victory fitting ; the Seffertii uſually Caſtor and Pollux on the ot 
ſide, and both on the Reverſe the e of the City: So the 
Cuſtom continued during the Common-Wealth. Auguſtus caus( 
Capricorn to be ſet upon his Coin, and the ſucceeding Emperc 
ordinarily their own Eſfigies : Laſt of all came 47 of Gold 
which was Firſt ſtamp'd Sixty two Years” after that of Silver, i 
the Confulfhip of M Livivs Salinator, with the fame * 
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mages. So much for the ſeveral Kinds of Money, we may now 
proceed to the ſeveral Pieces under every kind. 

The 4x was ſo nam' d ut As or , being of that Me- 
tal, and at firſt conſiſted of a Pound weight, till in the firſt Panic 
War, the People being greatly impoveriſh'd, made ſix Aſes of 
the fame Value out of One. In the Second Punie War, Hanni 
bal preſſing hardly upon them, and putting them to great 

ifs, the Aﬀes were reduced to an Ounce a piece; and in 
Concluſion by a Law of Papyrius were brought down to half an 
Ounce, and ſo continued. The A, contain d the tenth Part of 


the Denarius, and was in Value of our Money about 06. qua. The 


Semiſſis or Semi-es half as much: The Triexs was the Third Part 
of the As, the Quadrant the Fourth, by ſome call'd Triuncis and 
Teruncizes, becauſe it contain d Three Ounces before the Value 
was diminifh'd. The Sextans or Sixth Part was that which e- 
very Head contributed to the Funeral of Menenius Agrippa; but 
theſe were not ſufficient for uſe, and therefore there were other 
Pieces made, as the Uncia or Twelfth Part of the Pound, the 
Semuncia of the weight of Four Drachms, and the Sextula or 
dixth Part of an Ounce. Varro ſpeaks too of the Decuſſis in va- 
lue Ten Aſſes, or of a Denarius ; the Viceſſis of Two Denariz, 
and ſo upwards to the Certuſſis, the greateſt Braſs Coin, in Value 
100 Aſſes, ro Denarii, and of our Money 6s. 3d. 
For the Silver Money the old Denarius was ſo nam d becauſe 
Wy! contain'd denos eri or aſſes, Ten Aſſes, tho it's Weight and 
aue was not all times alike. For the old Roman Denarius du- 
y mg the Common-Wealth, weigh'd the Seventh Part of an Ounce ; 
was in Value of our Money 84. ob. 3. with 3c; But the 
ee Denarius which came up in the time of Claudius or a little 
(WW fore, weigh'd exactly an Attict Drachm, fo that the Greek 
al \Vriters when they ſpeak of it, for every Denarius mention a 
Dam; which of our Money was worth 7d. ob. Computati- 
ons are generally made with reference to this new fort of Dena- 
rus; if reſpect be had to the ancienter Ti then all Reckon- 
gs are to be increas d one ſeventh Part; for juſt ſo much the old 
Meexcceeded the new. When we meet with Brgatus and Qua- 
Giger ue, we muſt underſtand the fame Coin as the Denarius, ſo 
alld from the Bige and Quadrigæ ftamp'd upon it. There was 
other Coin call'd Vi&#oriatus, from the Image of Victory 
upon it, firſt ſtamp'd in Rome by an order of Clodius, in Value 
talf a Denarius, and therefore nam'd alſo Quinarius, as contain- 
ng the Value of Five Aſs; it was w of our Money 34. 
. The next that follows, and which makes ſo much Noiſe 
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in Authors is the Seſtertius, ſo call d quaſi Seſquitertius, becauſe it 
contain'd Two Afes and a half, being Half the Vickoriat us, and; 
fourth Part of the Denarivs. Tis often call d abſolutely Nun. 
mus, becauſe it was in moſt frequent Uſe, as alſo Seftertius Nun. 
mus; it was worth of our Money 1d. ob. qu. 2. The Obols 
was the ſixth Part of the Denarivs, equal to the Artict z a 
much as 1d. qu. with us. The Libella was the Tenth Part of the 
Denarius, and equal in Value to the A,; fo calld as a little 
Pound, being ſuppos d equal to a Pound of Braſs ; worth of our 
Money ob. qu. The Sembella, as if written Semi-libella, wi 
half this. And /aſtly the Teruncins was the fortieth Part of a D.. 
marius, ſo nam'd uſe it was Worth Three Ounces of Braſs ; 
being inconſiderable in Value, and next to Nothing. 
Tocome at laſt to the Golden Coins ; thoſe moſt remarkable 
were the Aurei Denarii, ſo term'd, either becauſe they had the 
fame ſtamp as the Silver Denarii, or becauſe in Bigneſs they 
much reſembled them. The old Hureus ſtamp'd during the Com. 
mon-Wealth, weighed Two Silver Dexarii; Worth of our Mo- 
ney 17s. Id. ob. qua. The new Avrew ſtamp'd about the begin- 
ing of the Empire, was lighter than the Former by One Seventh 
Part; Weighing Two Drachms ; Worth about 15s. of our Mo- 
ney. Thus they continued Didrachmi for the Time of the fiſt 
Five Cæſars; and then loſt much in their Weight by the Fraud 
and Avarice of the fucceeding Princes. In Nero's Time they 
wanted a few Grains, under Galbe a little more, under Nervs, 
Trajan, and Adrian no fewer than Eight; under Veſpaſian Ten, 
and the like under Antoninus Pius, M. Aurelius Severus, and others. 
Domitian indeed had in his Reign reſtor d to the Aurei their full 
Weight of Two Drachms, and ſo did Aurelian afterwards, which 
was the laſt Regulation of the Matter while Reme continu'd to be 
the Seat of the Empire. | 
The Marks of the ordinary Coins are as follow. The As be- 
c2uſe at firſt it was a Pound-Weight, is thus Expreſs d L. andthe 
SeFertius, becauſe it contain'd in Value Two Pounds of Bras and 
2 Half, thus HS. or IIS. The Mark of the Qujwarivs or Vii 
riatus was A. and of the Denarius X. or :: 
The Summs in uſe among the Romans were chiefly Three; tis 
Seſtertium, the Libra, and the Talent. The SefFertium contain d 
a Thouſand Seſtertii, about 7 J. 16s. and 3d. of our Morte): 
We don't indeed find it in any Ancient Author in the ſingu 
Number, as now it is us'd, but we very often meet with it in ti 
Plural, tho' with the ſame Signification. In reckoning by Seſcert 
the Romans had an Art, which may be underſtood by theſe Tir 
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Rules. The Firſt is, If a Numeral Noun 2 in Caſe, Gen- 
der, and Number, with Seffertius, then it denotes preciſely ſo 
many Sefertii, as decem Seftertii juſt ſo many. The ſecond is 
this, If a Numeral Noun of another Caſe be join'd with the Ge- 
nitive Plural of Seffertius, it denotes ſo many Thouſand, as De- 
em Seſtertium ſignifies Ten Thouſand Seftertii, Laſtly, if the 
Adverb Numeral be join'd, it denotes ſo many Hundred Thou- 
and, as Decies Seftertiim ſigniſies Ten Hundred Thouſand Sefter- 
ti; or if the Numeral Adverb be put by it ſelf, the Signißca- 
tion is the ſame, Decies or Vigeſies ſtand for ſo many Hundred 
Thouſand Seftertii, or as they ay, ſo many Hundred Seſtertia. 

The Libra or pound, contain d Twelve Ounces of Silver, or 
Ninety "3 Drachms or latter Denarii; and was worth of our 
Money 3. 

The third ſum was the Talent, which contain'd twenty four 
Seſtertia, and fix thouſand later Denarii, being the ſame with 
the Artick Talent, For the Names of Talent, Mina, and 
Drachma, the Romans took from the Greeks, as the Greeks bor- 
row'd from them the Libra and the Unrcise. The Talent was 
worth of our preſent Mony 187/. 10s. | 

We meet too with a leſſer Summ, term'd the Sportula, being 
what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients after hav- 
ing waited upon them in Publick, and now and then at other 
times as they pleas'd to appoint. It was in Value about a Hun- 
dred quadrantes or 18 d. ob. qua. Formerly inſtead of this 
Summ they us'd to deal a Doal to the Clients without the Door, 
who receiv'd the Victuals in a little Basket made of a kind of 
Broom call'd Sportum. 
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Hiberna ibid. CLAUDIUS the ſecond 24 
Stativa ibid. Clavi 3157 &c. 
atapulta 239 Clavum pangere 109 
Caraſiaſis of the Drama 286 CLALIA 6, 7 
Caaſtrophe of the Drama ibid. CLEOPATRA 15,17 
Cailinarian Conſpiracy 14 Clients 97 
rr 21 Chace 58 
avee 44 Cloling the Eyes of departing 
eleres 120 Friends wp 
tenFtes Ps 244 Cluſium 7,8 
z of a Temple 41 COCLES. 6 
enotaphia 359 Coemptio 32 8 
enſors II2, &c. Cænaculum 66 
enſoris | | 194 Cænatio bid. 
ents | 112 Cognomen 371 
enſus (put for a rich Man) 170 Cohors Prætoria I9L 
enteſimatio 219 Cohors prima ibid. 
mumrviri litibus judicandis 122, 135 COLLATINUS 0 
nturia prerogative 132 Colls Diane 35 
entures 130 ——#Hortulorumm 2 
enturies or Ordines of Soldiers 190 ——Pincvs ibid. 
enturtons 193 Quirinalis Fl 
Rriomum primus 194 Collocatio 342 
weala , 95 Colonies 23 T 
tus (the Exerciſes deſcrib'd) 255 Columna bellica 54 
latiot Races ibid. Colwnna Roſirata ibid. 
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Comitia 128, &c. Corhurnus 
. 129 Cottian Alps 
— Cat ian 129 CRASSUS 
— Ciiriata 130 Cyepide 
— 129, 133 Cretata ambitio 
Comitium 50 Crimen adulterii 
COMMODUS 22 —— ambiths 
Commons ; 97 —falf 
Companies of Chatiotcers inter ſicarios 
vid. Tactio majeſtatis 
the Golden 255 parricidis 
—the Purple tbid. ——p:aularhs 
the Silver ibid. ——- Perduellionis 
Conclamatio 342 ——plagi 
Concuſiio armorum 209g ——repetundarum 
Confarreatio 328 —weneficii 
Congiaria 220 it publica 
Conquiſitores 185 Criſta 
Conſecration of Temples 40 Crupellariz 
Conſecration of Emperours 62 Cucullus 
——— Of Friends ibid. Culcitre 
CONST ANTINE the GREAT 25 Guleus 
Conſtantinople ibid. Cultrarii 
CONSTANTIUS 26 Cuneus 
CHLORUS 25 Curetes 
Conſulares 194 Curia Hoſtilia 
Conſuls 107, &c. mia Pompeii 
Conſules ordinarii 108 Curie 
Conſules ſufſefti ibid. Curio maximus 
CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 12 Curiones 
Cornicines | 208 Cuſtos purpura 
Cornua (Muſick) ibid. Obel Prieſts 
Cornua (Parts of the Army) 192 
Sub Corona wenire 231 D 
Corona Caſtrenſis | 222 
—Civica 221 Daci 
—muralis 222 Dacia made a Province 
—  navals ibid. AexTuA%s; THC 
——obſidionalis ibid. Dalmatia (ſubdued) 
roſtrata ibid. Dammum 
——triumphals | ibid. Dapes ſaliares 
| vallaris ibid. Decemjugis 
Corone aureæ f _ Decemviri 
Corſica (ſubdued) o Decemviri litibus judi 
Cyrvus (Engine) 
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DECIT 
Decimatio 
DECIUS (Emper. ) 
Decuma 
Decumani 


Decuriæ 12971 92 
W Decuriones 


Decurſio at Funerals 
Decuſ%is 

Dedufores 

Deſenſio 

Defintti pro roſtris laudlatio 
Deſedtio e rupe T 
Delatores 

Delubrum 

Denarius 

Decennalia 

Depontani 

Deportari 

Deportatio 

Deſi ignatores 

Deroting of the Generals 
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DIDIUS FULIAN 
Didrachmi 
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DIOCLESIAN 
Dire 

Diribitores 


Eſpouſals 


Diſceptatio cauſe 137 
Diſcus 1 Exerciſe deſcribd) 254 
Atirumutos 110 
3 Diyorces 332, &c. 
Do, Dico, addico 90 
Dolabræ 237 
DOMITIAN 21 
Ductus ſuo rem gerere 40 7 
Duumviri Claſsis 
Diuumviri, Keepers of the he 
Oracles 
Duunrviri perduellionis or Cole 
les I22 


Dux Legionis 194 
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Eſſedarii 227 —— Aſartialis bid — 
Eſſed am ibid. Quirinalis ibic WY — 
EV ANDER, 66 Flaminica thid Fu 
EZUDOXIA 28 Fiamma, or Flammeum (the Flamem WW 5 
Ewocatio deorum telarium 235 Cap) Ein 
Ewvocati 189 Flammeum (the Brides Veil) 729 — 
Enphrates (the bounds of the Ein- Floralia 95 — 

pire) 22 Faderatæ civitate: 232 22 

Excubiæ 213 Follis (a ſort of Ball) 251 

Exercitia ad palum 215 Forfex (a way of drawing up an Ar. 

Evilium I44 my) 206 

Exire | 278 Form of Abſolutiou 149 

Exodium 288 of Ampliation ibid. 

Erodium Attellanicum ibid. of Condemnation ibid. 

Extiſpices 69 Fortunate Names 184 

Extraordinærii 192, 211 Forums 48, Cr. 67 

Ex 314 Forum Auguſti 996. 

Forum Boarium ro 2 

F Fora civilia 12 

Forum cupedinarium 50 ale 

Fabius Maximus II Forum Folitorium bdbid. GA 
Factio alba 255 Forum Juluun 44 Wc - 
——praſma ibid. Forum Latium ibid, e 

| ata ibid. Forum Nerve ibid. WW Gar 

—— ibid. Forum Palladium 0 Gate 

Vid Company of Ch Forum Piftorium | oy 

Fari tria verba 90 Forum Romemm 99 WGn 

Faſces 108 Forum Suarium 50 en 

Faſciæ 319 Forum Trajani 50 Glad 

Faſcis P 217 Forum tranſitorium 49 lad 

Favete [nguis * Fora Venalia BE ibi 

FAUSTULUS 2, 3 Foſia zn 

Feaſts in Honour of the Dead 361 Fratres Arvales 66 

Februaca x 65 Freedom by Manumifſion 109 

Feciales | 76, 229 Freedom by Teſtament. ibid. 

Femoralia 319 Frontis imiſtio 141 

Feralia 93 Frumentum eſtimanim 234 

Ferentarii 199 decumamm ibid. 

Feriæ conceptive 90 -——cmprum ibid. 
imperative ibid. ——hbonorarizn _ 
fatiuæ 89 —imperatum ibid. 

Feſcennine Verſes 283.3 31 Funditores 199 

Feſtivals in the Roman Kalendar 93 Hera 0 

c. | Funerals 
Filius ſamiliæ 171 Funeral Ceremonies before the 55 
Flamen Dialis 73 tial 340 
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WH ——after the Burial 360, &c. giving a Blow) 278 
Funera acerba 338 Habit of the Romans 306 
; Funera lar data 349 HKANNIB AI 11, 12 
Funus indicti vum 336 Harangues of the Generals 210 
A publicum ibid. — 252 
188 337 Harwſpices 69, 70, 71 
F rranſſaritium 338 Hafta pura 220 
——uulgare, or plebeium 337 Sub haft vendi 122 
% ignominioſæ 145 Haſie 199 
6 Furca penalis ibid. Haſtati 190 
Fultes 219 HELIOGAB ALUS 23 
4 Heptaclinon 367 
j G Hepteres 242 
Hlercules his Chappel near the Am- 
64132 19 phlitheaters and Circos 28 
10 199, 201 Hexaclinon | 367 
o WR Gaericulum | 21 Hexeres 242 
» WGEALEAI7US (Emper.) 25 Hippagines 242 
o WI Galerus 3121 HIRTIUS 16 
Isa (Prieſts of Cybele) 81 Hiſtriones 287, 225 
og WG ALLIENUS 23 Hoc age : $4 
LT ALLUS , 23 Honorary Tom 352 
| WE Games 247 HONORIUS 27 
o Pates of Rome 37 Hoplomachi 277 
ou ſack Rome 8 Hoſtia 84 
9 General 196 
o WG /eric King of the Vandals 26 I 
Gladiators r, 271 
9 ladiatores catervarii 274 Janiculum 33 
d. fiſcales ibid. Fanus mus 42 
meridiani ibid. Medius ibid. 
ordinarii ibid. ——Summus ibid. 
poſtulatirii ibid. Idæi Dattyli 81 
bus (way of drawing up an Ar- 4des | 91 
my) 206 Jemaculum 365 
Hcerius vid. Liarius. 1gnobiles 97 
ORD TAN 23 Ignominia 144 
id. Toga. | Tlicet 359 
KATI AN 27 lyric (ſubdued) 17 
yegorian Style 88 Immolatio 85 
wernator 244 Immunes 233 
Imderator vid. General 
H Imperaroris Contuvernales 411 
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Infra aliquem cubare 69 . 
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Ingenui 99 L ABERIUS the Mimick 296 
Interceſio 104, 116 Lacerna + 2 
Interrex 120 Tacernata amica 310 
FOVYVITI AN | 26 Laciniam trahere 30) 
deſele | 75 Lena 318 
Irrogatio 142 Laniſtæ 272 
7034 15 TITUS L ARGIUSEFL 4. 
Fudex Queitionis 138 YUS the firſt Dictator 109 
Judgments 1340 c. L ATINES 7 
Judices ſelecti 138 L ATINUS _ 
Judicia centumviralia 122 Latio ſententie 149 
udicium calumnie 137, 141 LATIUM 2 
Judicium falſs ibid. Latrones 1 ug 
Fudicium præ varicationis 136 Lærunculi 249 
gum mitti | 231 Laudatio (a Cuſtom at Tryals) i 
FUGURTHA 13 L AVINIA 
Jugurthine War ibid. L.AV INIUM | bi 
7 LTAN 26 LAUKENTI A © ibid 
Julian Account 88 L AURENTUM ibid. 
Jupiter Feretrius 227 Law, vid. Lex. 
Jure vocatæ (Centuries and Tribes) Laws 148 Kt. 
132 — de adulterio & pudicitia 175 
Jus civile 179 Agrarian 10 
Jus civitatis 30 a e ambitu 
Jus dicere and judicare (the 3 ——of the aſſemblies and Mex. 
between ham) 112 ings 154 
Jus honorarium 149 ——of Citizens 152 
Jus imaginis - "_ of Conſtitutions Laws and 
Fut Papirianum 148 Priviledges 160 
Jus trium liberorum 18x ——of Corn 165 
In jus reum vocare 136 ——of Crimes 173 
In jus vocatus aut eat aut ſatiſdet ibid. of expences i 166 
amentum calumniæ 136 ——Falſ _> 
FJUSTINIAN I49 of Judges 171 
F ——of Judgments . 173 
K —— of Magiſtrates 157 
= e majeſtate 174 
Kalends 92 ——of Mzrtial Afairs 168 
Kar 89T 6 | 243 —— Miſcellaneous 18 
Nadi pot | |  thid. —— of Money, Uſury, c. 17 
Kiſſing of the dead Body 338 ——de parricidis 175 
Knights 98 ——depecuniis repetundis 176 
Knight eſtate ibid. of Provinces and their Gore! 
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150, Cc. 
156 
175 


——of Religion 
— oſ the Senate 
Inter Sicarios 
——de tutelis 169 
de vi 176 
—— of Wills, Heirs and Lega- 
cles 170 
Leagues (how wade) 229 
Lecti tricliniorum, or tricliniares 367 
Lefiice or Le#ii (Funeral beds) 348 
Legati 127, 196 
Legati Conſulares ibid. 
Leggti pretoris ibid. 
Legatio libera ; 
7 (how they differ'd fro 
iſcita) | 
Legions 
Leſbus 
Levie of the Confederates 
Levie of the Foot 
Levie of the Horſe 
Lex Acilia 
—— Acilia Calpurnia 
—— lia 
A mla 
—— Ampia Labiena 
Ania 
— Antonia 
—— Appuleia 
—— Alta 
Alia 
A Attinia 
—— Aufidia 
—— Aurelia 
Cecilia 158,179 
——Czcilia Didia 160 
Cecilia de jure Italiæ & tributis 
tollendis 180 
Celia : 155 
——Calpurnia 178 
——Campana I65 
a. 155, 156, 163 
—— Cinca 17 3 
Dc 155, 156, 171, 182 
——Clodia 15 1. 168,152, 163, 165; 
176, 182 
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167 
174 
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151 
169 
159 
177 
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—— Cornelia 150, 15, 154, 157. 
158, 159, 161, 254, 167, 174, 
1755 179 
155 
166 
151 
177 
166 
164 
165 


ia 
—— Didia 
Domiti ⁊ 
Fabia 
Fannia 
Flaminia 
Flavia 
w=——— Fra 170 
Fuſia 1547 
——Gabinia 155,156, 168,171,174 
154 
157 
166 


— emitia 
—— Hier onica 
——AHirtia 158 
Hortenſia 160 
= ulia 153, 162, 165, 167, 172 
174% 175,178, 17 
——?Fulia de civitate 153 
Julia de maritandis ordini- 
bus 180 
Julia Papia ISL 
——Funia 153, 179 
Junia Licinia 160 
. Funia Sacrata 159 
A L,etoria 169 
— —Licina 15 I, IF2, I63, 166 
——Licinia Æbutia 160 
— —Licinia Mutia 153 
— —Liciniade ſodalitiis 177 
——Livia 171 
Livia de ſociis 153 
Mamilia 165 
Manilia 156, 169 
— — Manlia 151 
AA Marcia 158 
—— Maria 155 
r—— Maria Portia 168 
Marita 180 
— Memmia I73 
- Muncralis ibid . 
——Ogu/nie 150 
O ppia 167 
— —Orchia 166 
— —ÞP apia 
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—— Papia IST, I53 Ziffores 
——Papia Poppea | 181 Litem intendere 136 
Papiria 150, 155 Litere laureate 127 
Plautia 172, 176 Linus 68, 2} | 
Pompeia 159, 172,173, 176, LIVIUS AND RONICH Lyl 
17 23 
Porcia 152 Lorica I 
Pupia 157 Luci 4} 
——Remmia 173 ZUCTITUS ANTONINY 
——Ro oſcia 152 2 
—- —Sacrata militaris 168 LUCRETIA 
——— Scatinia or Scantini4 175 Luctut annuus 367 
— —Semproma 153, 155, 156, 158, LUCULLUS 1 
161, 164, 165,168, 170,171 Lutti Ackiaci 70 
A entia 156 —— Apollinares 297 
—— Servilie 153, 164, 171, 179 Auguſtales 299 
Sextia Licinia 150, 158 Capitolini 268 
——Silvani & Carbonis 153 ——Cereales 296 
—— Sulpitia I54, 156, 168 ——Circenſes 251 
—— Sulpitia Sempronia 150 ———Compitalitii 299 
. Teremia Caſsia 165 ——Conſuales 298 
bor 164 — ODecennales zog 
— —Titia I59, 163 ——Florales h 296 
— | 163 ——Funebres 39g 
— 22 I57, 177 u enaler 11 
de Vacatione ISI —— Jwventutis _ he 
— —Y aleria I52, 159, 170 Magni * 
Valeria Horatia 148 ——Mariales 297 M5 
——aie I5 3, 174 ——Megalenſes 1 
A atinia 162 ——Miſcell; ; 34M. ; 
lla annalis 1 157 ——Naalty ibid. 1 
A oconia 170 alain 259 M5 
LIARIUS or GLYCERIUS —— Pomiificales gl im 
Libamina prima 2% 5 —— Quinquennales 3 Mar 
Tibatio id, ani 25 Prop 
Libella | 374 ——Sacerdotales I 
Libel!i” (Bills for a Sword Play); 277 ——Seculares 299 Oc. May 
Liber, cenſu, &c. 1 100 —— Scenic 282,608" 
Liberti ——Triumphales 2 
= . ax" 
LIBITINA 549 tivi 30 p 
Libitinari ibid. Za and Erie ata Funeral 3% N 
Liora | 375 LUPA Meg 
Libri elephantini 411 Lupercalia 64 i 1 
Liburnice 243 Luperci a) Fu 
LICINIUS 25 Luperci Fabiani 


trum 113 Meta in the Circo 46 
- trum condere ibid. Metallici 147 
ing on Couches, at the Table Auiliarium aureum 55 
; 366, & c. Milites ſubitarii 185 
0 Aimut 284 
M Minerval 94 
; ; Miſſilia 267 
ier equimm 100, 110 Miſius (the Matches in the Races) z; G 
Magiſtrates 105 Miſius erarius 257 
} — —— when admitted 131 MITHRIDATES King of 
| when defign'd 3 Pontus 13 
. g ſtratus Curules 105% Mira 321 
5 ogiFfrarus extraord:naris ibid. Mittere jud.ces in conſilium 140 
„ine ibid. Mola 85 
a nnores ibid. AMonere: 243 
# ibid. Of the Money 372, &c. 
0-44 ibid. Aſont Aventinus 32 
Patricii ibid. ——— tugnfitus 31 
1 ibid. ———— Caballus, or Caballinus ib. 
——Provinciales ibid. ———— Celius ib. 
þ ——{/rbani ibid. ——Capitolinus 30 
ev NTS 26 ————Eſquilinus , exquilins, or 
1 7 © RIANUS 28 excubinus 32 
| WW lndatores 142 Murcius 32 
We IE 135 ————Palaiinus 30 
Manipulus 190k(ꝛ=(! — ner 3 Or quercemi- 
„ MANLIUS 8, 10 | lanus 31 
; 7 lappa 257 ————KRemonius 32 
Nc ANTONY 16, 17 —— Sn 30 
MARCUS ANTONINUS 22 —————Tarpeins 30 
- MARIUS 13 ————Vaticanus 33 
7 Marriages * 326, CW ———V iminalis 32 
| Marriage by Uſe 328 Montorius 33 
- "oper time for Marriage 327 Mors (Capital Puniſhment) 145 
. Matronalia 94 Mortuaria gloſſaria 346 
ee (Ships of War) 243 Mourning 362 
oP ALENTIUS 25 Mourning Habit 349 
þ MAXIMIAN ibid. Munic'pie 232 


MAXIMIN 
MAXIMINIAN 
MAXIMUS 

Megaleſia 

Mercidinus , or Aſercidonius 
Merenda 

Wiebe 


INDEX 


65 Meſopotamia (made a Province) 21 


23 Munus pronunciare, or proponere 277 


25 Muſculus 

28 Muſick of the Army 
296 MUTIUS 

87 Myrmillones 
3 N 
315 Nenia 
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Of the Names | 370 ODOACER 
Natalis urbis 9 3; 94 Officers in the Army 193, 5. 
Naval Affairs of the Romans 239, &c. Oaxgd'ss 19 Ph 
Naves apertæ | 243 OLTBRIUS T1 0 
— — conſtrate ibid. Omne tulit hunctum *. 
——longe 242 OPILIUS MACRINUSy Pa 
— —Onerarie ibid. O 291 244 Pa 
-——roſtrate 24 OT 45x04 277 Pa 
—w ibid. Optimat es 9 Pa 
turrite ibid. Opriones ; 194 Pe, 
Navis of a Temple 41 Orcheftra 4 7: 
Naumachiæ (the Place) 46 Orani 100 75 
Naumachie (the Sport) 269, &c. Ordines Primi 1 22 
VE POS 8 ORESTES . . 
NERO 18 ORMISDAS Ila 
Nerva 21 Ornare apparitor bus, Scribis, &c. 3 Per 
Nerva's Arch 50 Ornar; provincia ibid. u. 
Mobiles 99 Oſfflegium zun. 
Nomen 370 Oftia (the Port) 239 Pen 
Nominis delatio 139 OSTORIUS SCAPULA Me 
None Cabrotinæ 95 0 TH O 19 Ilie 
Nones 92 Ovation mm 02 
Notarius 123 Ovila 1:88”: 
Novennialis 360 P Per 
Novi 99 Pattum gl IS 
Noviſiima wverba 359 Paganica (a ſort of Ball) 251 ”e 
Novus homo 97 Palantes 30% Pe. 
Nucibus relictis | 330 Palaria 2 Pa 
NU AUA | 4 Palatium 10888 a 
NUMERIAN as PALES 1 Ps; 
NUMITOR 2,3 Palilia 1 PF 
Nummus 374 Palla | 319888 Ph: 
Nundine 89 Palladium 1 Ct 
Nuts ſtrew'd at Marriage Feaſts Palliate (Plays) Jo) Var 
330 Palliatus 3% Pit 
Nymphea 57 Palmyra m nr 
| Paludamentum 197, zu il 
O Palus Capree 1 
Pannici terrores 200% % Pie. 
Oath of the Soldiers 188 Pannonia (ſubdued) I 
Obolus | 374 PANSA. wm Ir 
Ocreæ 202 Pantheon mn Wo 
OCTAVIU Sor AUGU STU $ Pantomimi 9 
16, 17 PAPIRIUS CURSOR Vee” 
Oderes 242 Paragaude | 3 


Odeum | 46 Par impar z5l 


Paria compontre 
Parma 
parricidium 
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278 Place(which reckon'd the moſt Ho- 


199 noutable at the Table) 


368 


94 Places for burning and burying the 


Pater patratus 76 Dead 353 
Patibulum - 146 Planipedes 284 
eres conſcripri 102 Plebeians 97 
patricians 97 Plebiſcita 134, 149 
7 Patrons ; 97, 135 Pluei 238 
pe of the Soldiers 217 Pollicem premere 279 
Pecforale 202 Pollicem vertere ibid. 
4 Pecamia 372 Pollinctore: 340 
0 Pecunia extraordinaria 234 Pomerium 29, 30 
Pema ordinaria ibid. Pomærium proferre 30 
EDIUS 16 Pompa Circenſts 296 
'0 IaGxzropO- 243 POMPET I3, 14, 15 
WY Pentathlum 253 De ponte dejici 232 
And aipns 243 Pomes ibid, 
1 ibid. Pomiſices 71, 72 
Pen 312, 317 Pontifices majores 71 
N Percuſſio ſecuri 145 Pontifices minores ibid. 
19 RY 11:c475pPupor 309 Pontifex maximus 72 
u Perones 323 Pomiſicum cana | 75 
1WPYERSEUS I2 PONTIUS PIL ATE 128 

Perſona 290 Pope 86 
(WP ERTINAX 22 Poplifugium 95 
;1  Peſcia 284 Populares 98 
o Peraſus 321 Popularia 44 
15 8 Petcre 279 PORSENNA 6, 7 
30% Phalere 221 Porta Capena, or Appia 38 
«77 L 7 P (Emper.) 23 ——— Carmentalis 37 
LIP of Macedon) 12 Flaminia ibid. 
10888 Philipp; the Battel there) 16 Flumentanaæ ibid. 
7590 . 242 Nævia ibid. 
giant (Prieſts of Cybele) 81 ———— allana 38 
00 Picts 22 X riumphalis ibid. 
1488 Pile igonalis 251 Portico's 51 
118887 'e (the ſeveral ſorts) ibid. Portitores 180 
my pare 190 Portoria ibid. 
Pio donari 100 Portorium 233 
I Dileus 320, 321 Poſca 219 
Uthe Reward of Gladiators)z80 Poffulatis attionis 136 
Mm Ir 200 Potitii 65, 66 
Mi 65, 66 Præcingi 308 

innirapi 276 Precipitatio de robore 145 
so 19 Pracones 123 
il ltch'd Shirts 147 Præfecturæ ö 


Præ ſectus ale 
Præfectus erarii 
Præſectus claſiis 
Præfectus frumenti 
Praſecius legionis 
Præſectus prætorio 
Præfectus vigilum 
PrefeCius vl. 
Prefice 

Præluſio 
Prænomen 
Prætexta, vide Toga 
Prætexta (Plays) 
Pretor peregrinus 
Prætor urbanus 
Pretorium 


Prætors 


Pretors of the Provinces 


Prandium 
Prerogative-Century 
Preropative-Tribe 
Prieſts 


Primopilarius 
Primopilus 

Princeps | 

Princeps ſenatus 
Principalis confiitutio 
Principes 

oe l 
Principes ordinum 
Principia 
PROBUS 
PROCAS 
Proconſuls 
Procuratores 
Procuratores Caeſaris 
Projectio in profluentem 
Proletarii 
Proprætors 
Proquæſtors 
Proſcenium 
Proſcripti 

5 io 


Prozaſts (of the Drama) 


Provinces 


Provinces (Conſular) 


INDEX 


195 —(Prztorian) ibid, 
121 Provincial Magiſtrates 14 
244 Provocatores 276 
121 Publius the Mimick 286 
193 PUBLIUS $CIPIO 12 
121 Pullarius 68 
ibid. Pullata turba It 
120 Pullatorum circulus 11 
345 Pulvinaria 94 
278 Pulvinz 368 
370 Puniſhments 143, Oc, 
Puniſhments of the Soldiers 21 
287 No ag 23 
111 Purpura Megalenſss 2 
ibid. Puteal Libonis 7 
211 Puteal Scribonium ibid, 
111, c. Puticulæ, or Puticuli 354 
I27 4 6 
365 — or Saltatio Pyrrhica * 
132 PYRRAHUS 9 
ibid. 
645 Oc. 2 
194 
193 Quadrans 37} 
259 Ouadrigæ 256 
Tor R 37} 
149 Quadriremis 242 
190 Quatnorviri viarum citrandarum 121 
193 Dee 1m 
ibid. Queſitores parricidii, vel rerum cape 
212 3 122, 138 
24 2 nes 109 
2 eſe palatii r15 
124, Mc. Queſior principis ibid. 
135 Queffores peregrini 114 
128 Urbani ibid. 
145 Quæſtorii 194 
131 Oueſtorium 21 
127 Quæſtors 114 
ibid. Owinarius (Coin) 373 
43 Luci QUINCTIUS 7 
144 Quincienx 203 
ibid. Quindecemviri (Keepers of the St 
286 bylline Oracles) 79 
233 Qu nquatrus, or quinquatria 94 
127 Ouinqueremis 241 


INDEX 


Quinquertzum = - 8 
tana 
OUINCTILIUS 24 Sabines 7 
Guiris (dea) 328 Sacellum 38 
Sacramenta (put for mules, or militia) 
R ; 188 
Sacrifices $4 
Radius 252 Sacroſancti (the Tribunes fo call'd) 
Recuperatores 135 116 
Referre ad ſenatum : 103 Ceculum 301 
Regions of the City 34 Sagittarii 199 
REGULUS 10 Segum 313 
Regulatio 144 Sali * 74 
| REMUS 2,3 Sali Collini, or Agonenſes 9 
(eunciari conſul, &c. 134 Salit Palarini ibid. 
Heperere IE 278 Saliſubſulus 75 
12 331 Salas Garden 32 
1222 ibid. Saluratio imperatoris 223 
| Kepudiuon mittere 332 Salutatores | 107 
12222 274 Samnite Gladiators 276 
g Review of the Cavalry 185 Sandapilones 348 
Reus 145 Sardinia (ſubdued) 10 
Rex ſacrorum, or ſacrificulus 73 Sarmatians | 21 
NEA STL IA 1, 2 Satire 2827 Ce. 
1 kings (taken off from Perſons juſt Sature hiſtoriæ ibid. 
6 expird) 339 Fer Saturam ſententias exquirere ibid. 
3 Robizalia 95 Saturnalia 96 
*g, or Rebigus ibid. Saturnian Verſes 283 
= 1 = 145 Scena 43 
* WW kogatio 130, 141 SCIPIO | It, 15 
4 Regus 355 Scorpio 240 
1 Remanj, & Cives Roman, the diffe- SCO TS 22 
Y rence between them 232 Scribe | 123 
oe built 3 Scriptura 233 
i. WY sacked by the Gauls 8 Scurium | 200 
ck d by Genſeric 28 Scua imbricata ibid. 
. —aken by Odoacer ibid. Scuta ovata ibid. 
e circuit of it in the Va- Seflitiſſe 136 
11 lerian 34 Sectatore: 107 
number of Inhabitants ibid. Securi: 108 
ROMULUS 2, 35 4 Sector 275 
arii 199 Sejuges 256 
OSCIUS the Player 295 lia 374 
dari 280 Semiſſis - 
is (the Reward of Gladia- Semuncia ; ibid. 
tors) | ibid. Senaculum 


INDEX 


Way of counting by Seſtercies 1 id 


Seſtert; us 375 
SEVERUS 22, 25,28 
SEVERIAN 28 
Sextans 379 
Shoes | 322 
Shows of Wild Beaſts 265 
SIBYLS 80 
SICAMBRI 17 
C. STCCIUS Dentatus 223 
Sicily (ſubdued) 10 
Signs of Grief at N 349 
Silicernia 361 
Sinus of the Gown 307 
Siticine: 347 
Soccus 289 
Sock 184 
Sodaler Titii 777 Oc. 
Sodalitia 177 
He 324 
Soleæ pull'd off at Feaſts 368 
Sortitio judicum 139 
Spaniſh Swords 199 
Spolia op mA 227 
Trede pipe. 76 


The Senate 101, &c. Sportula . 
Senatorian Age 99 Sportum 
Senators 98, &. Stadia | 
Senator's Eſtate 101 Stationes . 
Senators Sons (their Liberty of Status of a Play N 
coming into the Houſe) 105 Stibadium 4 
Senatores pedarii ibid. Stipendium 7 
Senatu ejicere 311 Stola 7 
Senatus indictut 102 Stragula - 
Senatus legitimus ibid. Strangnlario , 
Senatics authoritas 103 Eregrundss o 
Senatiis conſultum 103 Subſulæ 7 
Senatiis conſulta tacita 104 Succenturiones 7 
Senio (a throw on the Dew 249 Sudes + 
Septa or Ovilia 132 SUELVTq 7 
; emjuges 256 Suggrundarium 335 Ti 
Serra (way of drawing up an Ar- SULPICIUS I; 
my) 206 Suovetaurilia 13 
Servitus 145 Supplicatio 22} 
SERVIUS TULLIUS 4 STLLA n 
Seſtertium : 37 


Tabella voti va 
Tabelle X 
Tabernarie (a ſort of Plays) 
Tablet mark'd with A 
Tablet mark'd with C 
Tablet mark'd with NL 
Tablet mark'd with UR 
TACITUS . 
Talent 
Tali 


245 
130 
287 
133,140 
140 
ibid. 
133 
2 
370 
24 
Talio WY 14} 
Tarentine War $ 
TAR QUINIUS PR I$CUS | 
TAR IN the Proud 46 
Titus TATIUS 
Templum 
Temple of Janus 
Temple of Saturn 
Teruncius 
Terminalia 
Tv@3*e4x9170pO0- 


. [FFI ESNSEaIR op Fe 


Ton 


Teſsara | 
Teſiere, & teſſerarum ludu: 


1 
=” =” 
8. KS 


Hoca 3145 &c. T RA N AN 2r 
I refer ris 213 Trajan Pillar 53 
; Teſtwdo 237 Tranſafio 136 
| Trrenpns 242 Teanoyrop®- 243 
5 Temtone: 13 Triarii 190 
1 U 303 Tribu movere 113 
ß Theatre 53, &c. Tribes of the City 347133 
5 Theatre of Scars 44 Tribunal 211 
beatre of Pompey ibid. Tribunes (Junior) 183 
5 THEODORIC the Goth 28 Tribunes (Senior) ibid. 
2 Thenſ# 296 Tribunes of the _ 115 
5 1HEODOSIUS 27 Tribunes of the Soldiers 183, 194 
4 WE 7hracian Gladiators 276 Tribuni angufticlavii 195 
1 323 — comitiati ibid. 
188 71BEKIUS I7 ——erarl 218 
1 292 ——lalavi I95 
3 Wl Dextræ | 293 - milium, conſulari pot e tate 119 
a —impres tbid. ——ruful; 195 
19 ib. 294 Tribunus, (or Prefettus) celermm 120 
1 293 Tribunitid poteſtate donati 116 
——Phrygie ib. 194 Tribus ruſtice 133 
—— Sarrane 293 ——Urbane ibid. 
A niſtræ 193 Tribita 234 
5 Tibialia 319 Tridinium 360 
"_IIGR ANES 13, 14 Triens 372, 373 
woes. 5 216 Trierarchus 244 
"8 717US (Empe.) 20 Temprs 242 
rg | 306, & . Tripudium 408 
& RTP ibid. ——ſolliflimum ibid. 
33 —— candida ibid. ſonivium ibid. 
——libera 311 Triremis 242 
——palmata 108, 312 Triumph 242, &c. 
——pifta ibid. Triutmviri A. A. . F. F. 121 
rætexta 309 capitale ibid. 
——pulla 311 — —monetales ibid. 
1988 ibid. nodtur: ibid. 
40 — ea 312 Triunci: 373 
——ſordida 11 Trochus 251 
Aurilis | ibid. TROF A,or Ludus770je 35 9,2 60,09%. 
Togate (ſort of py 287 Trophies 55 
Tegatus (oppos'd to Palliaus) 7309 Tuba 208 
Toralia 367 Tubicines ibid. 
Tuniamenta 263 Tullianum 143 
Torque: 221 TULLIUS HO STLIUS 4 
Trabea 13 Tianuli inanes, or honoraris 359 
Trabeare (ſort of Plays.) 287 Tunica 313 
Tragedy 28s D d d — —=angufticla 


INDEX 


INDEX 


F ugufHiclavia 315, try 
——landavia 1 
———falmata 314 
——Tunice talares 314 
Turme 192 
Turres mobiles 237 
Turris (way of drawing up an Ar- 
my) 206 
Tutulus 227 
V 
Vadari reiun 139 
VALENTINIANMN the firſt — 
the ſecond 
the third ibid. 
VALERIAN 23 


VALERIUS POPLICO- 


LA 7 
Vallum 212 
Varronian Satire 284 


LY ATICANUS or VAGT 


TANUS 33 
Feſtigales 233 
WEIT 7,8 
Felites I90 
Venatio direptionis 266 
Ventilatio 279 
Venus (throw on the Dice) 249 
Verberæ 143 

Verſura 171 
Vertere arma 278 
„ ESPASIAN 18, 20 
Feſpillones 340 
Veſtal Virgins 77778 
Veftis convivalii, or canatoria 368 
- forenfis 306 
VETURIUS MAMURIUS 27 
Fexilla 221 
Vexillarii 194 
Via Appia 58 
Viator 116 


Viatores 
V iceſematio 
Vittima 


Vimee 

7 VIRGINIA 

V iſceratio 
VWITELLIUS 

Vis 

Vitem poſcere 

Vries 

Vitte 

Umbo of the Shield 

of the Gown 


Uncia 
Volſci 
Urbis natalis 
Uſtrina 2 * 
_ 
War (how declar'd) 
Watch-Word 
Ways 
X 


XANTIPPUS 
XERXES 


2 
Y 


Of the Roman Year 
Z 
ZENOBI A 24 
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S CHLP I URES 


Qui in duodecim Tomis Theſauri Antiquitatum 
Romanarum, a Magno GRÆ Vio congeſti, in- 
veniuntur. 


—— 


TOM I. 


CTAV. Ferrarius de Origine Romanorum. 
Paulus Manutins de Civitate Romand. 


Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure civium Romanorum. 
Onuphrius Panvinius de civitate Romana, 
n e Imperio Romano. 
Paulus Manutins de Comitiis Romanorum. 
Nicolaus Gruchius de Comitiis Romanorum,. 
— -Reſponſ1o ejuſdem ad binas C. Sigoni; reprehenſiones. 
Carol; Sigonis poſterior cum Nicolas Gruchio diſputatio, de binis Co- 
mitiis & lege Curiata, _ 
Nicolai Gruchis ad poſteriorem C. Sigonii diſputationem refutatio. - 
CarolusSigonius de lege Curiata Magiſtratuum & Imperatorum, & eorum jure. 
Paulus Manutius de Senatu Romano. 
Joanne Sarius Zamoſcius de Senatu Romano. 


TOM II. 


Paulus Manutius de Legibus Romanis. OP 
Antonius Auguſtinus de Legibus, cum notis Fulvii Urſin;, 
Carolus Sigonius de antiquo jure 7talie. 
De antiquo jure Provinciarum. 
De judiciis. | 
Sibrandus Tetardus Siccama de Judicio centumyirali. 
Franciſcus Fottomannus J. C. de Magiſtratibus Re manorum,; eorumq; 
Inſtitutione | 
De Senatu & Senatus Conſulto. 
—De Formulis antiquis. 
Nicolai Rigaltii, Tſmaelis Bullialdi, & Henrici Faleſii, Obſerrationes de 
Populis Fundis. 5 ä 
Carolus Sigonius de Nomi nibus Romanorum. | 
| Ddd 2 Onuphrius 


— ww — 
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Omuphrins Panvinius de antiquis Romanorum Nominibus. 
Juoſephi Caſtalionis J. C. adverſus Fæminarum Prænominum aflertors 


diſputatio. | 
De antiquis Puerorum Prænominibus. 


fines Wi 


Franſciſeus Robortellus de Provinciis Romanorum, & earum diſtribntions 
atque adminiſtratione. 
— De Judiciis, & omni conſuet udine caulas agendi apy 
omanos. 
Junius Rabirius de Haſtarum & Auctionum origine. 
Franciſcus Robortellus de Magiſtratibus Imperatorum. 
md — De Gradibus Honorum & Magiſtratuum Romanoruny, 
Guido Pancirollus de Magiſtratibus Municipalibus. 
De Corporibus Artificum, 
Sextus Rufus de Regionibns Urbis. 
P. Victor de Regionibus Rome. 
Bartholomæi Marliani Urbis Rome topographia, cum notis ineditis Fu. 
vii Urſmi. x 05 
hrii Panvinii antiquæ Urbis imago. 
G. Pancirolli Urbis Rome Deſcriptio. Ejusdem de quatuor Urhis te- 
gionibus Commentarius. ä 
Georgii Fabricji deſcriptio Urbis ma. 
Ae randri Donati Roma vetus ac recens, utriuſque ædificiis ad eruditam 
cognitionem expoſitis. | 


1A. 


Famiani Nardini Roma Vetus lib, VIII. ex Tralict in Latinam Linguam 


tranſlati a Jacobo Tollio. 
Ofavii Falconerii de Pyramide C. Cetii Epulonis diſſertatio. | 
| Ad Carolum Datum, V. CL. Epiſtola de latere ex edificii 
Veteris ruderibus eruto, quum paries ad inſtaurandum Panthei 
Porticum, A. 1661. dirueretur. 3 6 | 
Zſaaci Voſiii de antiqua Urbis Rome magnitudine. 
Olaii Borrichi de antiqua Urbis Rome facie Diſſertatio compendiaria. 
Sextii Julij Frontini de Aquæductibus Urbis Rome Commentarius. 
Raphaelis Fabretti de Aquis & Aquæductibus UrbisReme diſſertationes tres 
Joannis Chiftetii aqua virgo, fons Rome celeberrimus, & priſca Religion: 
ſacer; opus A. Agrippe. in vetere annulari gem. 
Tucæ Holſtenii Commentariolus in veterem picturam Nymphæum reſe- 
rentem. 
Petri Ciacconii in Columnæ Roſtratæ inſcriptionem, a ſe conje(tur 
ſuppletum, Explicatio. | | - 
| Antique 


re- 
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ntiquæ Inſcriptionis quz L. Scipionis, Barbati F. expreſſum eſt elogium. 

. Eplanatio 9 Jacobo Sirmondo. 8 1 

noſephus CaFtalio de Templo Pacis; atque ex occafione, de Jani Gemini 
templo, bellique portis. 

Ejuſdem Explicatio ad Inſcriptionem i, quæ in baſi eſt 
(_ ſtatuti per Sextum V. Pont. ante Portam Flaminiam, alias 
Populi. 

Peri Angeli — de privatorum publicorumque ædificiorum Urbis 
kome Everſoribus Epiſtola. a | 

——Commentarius de Obeliſco. 

Joſephi CaFtalionis de Columna Triumphali Imp. Antonini Commen- 
tarius. 

Fragmenta Veſtigii Veteris Rome, ex Lapidibus Farneſianis nunc primùm 
in lucem edita, cum notis Fo. Bellori. 

Huic Tomo præmittitur Livini Cruyljz Deſcriptio ſaciei variorum loco- 
— Urbis Rome, tam antique quam novz in XV. Tabulis æri 
inciſa. | 


TOM. V. 
Jacobi Gutherjz de veteri jure Pontificio Urbis Rome, libri quatuor, 


Jo. Andreæ Boſii de Pontifice Maximo Reme Veteris, Exercitatio Hiſto- 
rica. 


Ejuſdem de Pontificatu Maximo Imperatorum Romanorum, 

Exercitatio Hiſtorica altera. | | 

Mich. Angelus Cauſeus (de la Chauſſe) de inſignibus Pontificis Maxi- 
mi, Flaminis Dialis, Auguris, & inſtrumento Sacrificantium. 

Auguſtini Niphi de Auguriis libti duo. 

Jul, Ceſar Bulengerus de ſortibus. | 

De Auguriis & Auſpiciis. 

De Ominibus. 

De Prodigiis. | 

De Terræ motu, & ſulminibus. 

Job. Bapr. Belli diatriba de partibus Templi Auguralis. 

Johannes Pierius Valerianus de fulminum fignificationibus. 

Jufti Lipſii de Veſta & Veſtalibus Syntagma. | | 

Hechielis Spanhemii de nummo Smyrneorum , ſeu de Veſta & Prytanibus 
Grecorum, diatriba. 

Antique Tabule Marmoreæ, ſolis effigie Symboliſque exculptæ, ox- 
plicatio. Auctore Hier. Aleandro Juniore. Acceſſit non ablimilis 

argumenti expoſitio ſigillorum Zonæ veterem ſtatuam marmoream 


eingentis. | | 

Michaelis Angeli Cauſe; Deorum Simulacra, Idola, aliæque Imagines 
æteæ. 5 

19. Baptiſte Flanſenũ de jure - jurando Veterum Liber. 

Sephanus Tyelieruu de jure- jurando. 

Erycii 
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Eycij Puteani de jure-jurando antiquorum Schediaſina, in quo de putel 


Libonis. | 


Marci Zutrii Bo xhornii, & aliorum, quæſtiones Romanæ. Di 
1 per 
ö an 


Franciſcus Bernardus Ferrarius de Veterum Acclamationibus & Plauſu. 


Perus Berthaldus de Ari. | og 
Benedictus Bacchinus de Siſtris, eorumque figuris, ac differenti;. 710 
Caſparus Sagitsarius de januis Veterum. | 1. 
Lazarus Bayfius de re Veltiaria. | Fra 
Octævius Ferrarius de re Velſtiaria.. 6 


Albertus Rubenius de re Veſtiaria Veterum, præcipuè de Lato Clayo. "ſe 
Otavii Ferrarii Analecta de re Veſtiaria. 0 
Jo. Bapt. Donius de utraque Pznula 
Bartholus Bartholinus de Pznula. 
Aldus Manutius de Toga Romanorwn, 
de Tunica Romanorum 
— De Tibiis Veterum. 
Theophilus Raynaudus de Pileo, cæteriſquæ Capitis tegminibus, tam 
cris quam profanis. | 


T O M. vn. 


Richardus Streinnius de Gentibus & Familiis Remanorum. ec 
Amnonius Auguſtinus de Familiis Romanorum. q 
Familiz Romane nobiliores, & Fulvii Urlinti Commentariis. 2 — 
Notitia Dignitatum utriuſque Imperii, ultra Arcadii Honoriique tem 
pora : & in eam G. Pancirolli J. U. D. celeberrimi, Commentariu * 
Marmor Piſanum, de honore Biſſellü. Parergon inſeritur de Veter Jar 
Sellis ; cura Val. Chimemellii J. C. Accedit Myodia, five de Mulc — 

N 


odoris Piſanis, Epiſtola. 
T O M. VIII. 


Vetus Kalendarium Romanum, è marmore deſcriptum, in Adv 
Maſjeorum ad Apgrippinam. 
Petri Ciacconii Toletani note in vetus Romanorum Kalendarium. 
Fulvii Urſini notæ ad Kalendarium raſticum Farneſianum. 
Kalendarii fragmentum quod viſitur in Ædibus Capranicorom. 
Sibrandi Siccamæ Commentarius in Faſtos Kalendares Romanrwn. 
Aliud — Kal endarium, quod in libris antiquis præfigitut F: 
- Ovidii. = 
Kalendarium Romanum ſub Imp. Conſtantis Imp. Conſtantini magni Fl 
circa ann. Chriſti. 354. compoſitum. 1 
py 
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Iumbecii notæ in Kalendarium vetus. 

rhome Dempſteri Kalendarium Remamm. 

Dionyſii Petavii Kalendarium vetus Romanum, cum ortu occaſuque 
Stellarum. ' | 

Puri Gaſiendi Kalendarium Romamwn compendiosè expoſitum. 

Petri Viale V icetini de Veteri noyaque Romanorum temporum ratione 
libellus. | 

Adrianus Junius de Annis & Menſibus. 

—— —cjuſdem Faſtorum liber. 

Tuannes Lalamantins de Anno Romano. 

M. Jacobus Chriſtmanus de Kalendario Romano. 

Franciſcus Robortellus Utirinſss, de Menſium appellatione ex nomini- 
bus Impp. | 

Tſephus Scaliger de Veteri Anno Remanorum. 

Dionyſeus Petævius de Veteri Anno Romanorum. 

Samuelis Petiti Eclogæ Chronologicæ de Anno & Periodo yeterum Ro- 


manorum. 
1/ilbelmus Langius de Veteri anno Romanorum. 
Frycii Puteani de Biſſexto liber. 
Petrus Taffinus de veterum Romanorum Anno Seculari, ejuſque potiſſi- 
mum per ludos Seculares Celebritate, eorumque Chronologia. 
Erycii Puteani de Nundinis Romanis Liber. 
E Georgii Tholoſani Syntagmate Juris, de Nundinis & Mercatibus. 
Joannis Baptiſte Belli Diatriba de Pharſalici Conflictus Menſe & Die. 
Peri Moreſtelli Philomuſus, ſive de triplici anno Remanorum, Menſibus 
eorumque partibus, deque Die civili, & diverſitate Dierum, libri 
quinque. 5 | 
—— —— —Alypius, ſive de Priſcorum Remanorum Feriis, liber. 
Julius Ceſar Bulengerus de Tributis ac Vectigalibus Populi Romani. 
Vincentii Contareni de Frumentaria Romanorum Largitione liber. 
Joannes Shefferi Agrippa liberator, five Diſſertatio de novis tabulis. 
Barnabas Briſionius de Ritu Nuptiarum, & jure Connubiorum. 
Antonii Hotmanni, J. C. de yeteri Ritu Nuptiarum obſervatio. 
- De Sponſalibus, de yeteri ritu Nuptiarum, & jure Matrimo- 
niorum, item de Spuriis & Legitimatione, | 
Joannes Meurſtus de luxu Romanorum. 
taniſlai_Kobierzykis de luxu Romanorum Commentarius. . 
Joachim; Foannis Muderi de Coronis, Nuptiarum præſertim, ſactis & 
profanis libellus. 


T O M. IX. 


| , . - 
ur F Onupbrius Panvinius Verenenſis de Ludis Circenſibus, cum notis 


Joarnis Argolii J. U. D. & additamento Nicolai Pinell J. C. 
Julns Ceſar Bulengerns Julio dunenſis, Doctor Theologus, de Circo Roma- 


Lai no, 


1 Fl 


—— — 
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no, 18 Circenſibus, de Venatione Circi, & Amphitheatri, 2 
e Theatro. | . 
hrius Panvinins Veronenſss, de Ludis Secularibus liber. 
Aeſilai Aareſcotti de Perſonis & Larvis, earumque apud Veteres uſu & 
origine, Syntagmation. 

di Freheri Cecropiſtromachia, antiqua Duelli Gladiatori; 
Sculptura in Sardonyche expoſita. Cum noris Heurici Gunterii Thule. 
mariz, J. U. Doct. 

Jufti Lipſii Saturnalium Sermonum libri duo, qui de Gladiatoribus, 

—Ejuſdem de Amphitheatro liber: in quo forma ipfa loci ex. 
preſſa, & ratio ſpectandi: Ut & de Amphitheatr is qua extra Roman 
ſunt libellus: in quo ſormæ eorum aliquot & typi. * 

Panvinũ de Triumpho Commentarius, notis & fguris illuſtta. 


tus a Foachimo Joanne Mudero. L 
TOM. X. : 
Nicolai Bergjerii, de publicis & militaribus Imperii Romani Viis, li- 
bri quinque; ec. ex Gallica in latinam linguam i ab Har. F 
Chr. Henninio. | 
Henr. Chri. Henninii notæ ad Bergierium. | h 
Franciſci Patricii Res Militaris Romana, ex Tialicd in Latinem Linguam 
yerſa a Ludolpho Neocoro. ; 
Fygini Grammatici & Polybii e de Caſtris Rymanis, quæ ex- 
tant: cum notis & animadverſionibus Retbord Hermanni Sheelii, 
Rath. Herm. Schelii Diſſertatio de Sactamentis. 
—— De Cuſtodià Caſtrorum. 
— — — De Stipendio Militari. 8 
De Stipendio Equeſtri. D 
— de Stipendio Ductorum. 
be Die Stipendii. 
—— ——-De Frumento & Veſte. F 
De Tributo & Erario. 4 
— —De Prada. 1 
— De Victu Militum. 
— De Itinere. Re 
a De Agmine Polybjano. 1 
De Agmine Veſpaſiani. 
——De Cohortibus Legionis antiquæ. 0 


CL. Salmaſ# de re militari Romenorum liber. Opus poſtumum. 
Jo. Henrici Boecleri Diſſertatio de Legione Romana. N 
Franciſcus Robortellus Utinenſis, I. de Legionibus Romanorum ex Dione lib.4. 
II. de Commodis, Præmiis, & Donis Militaribus. III. de Poza Bi ' 
Militum, 1 e 
4 Puteani de Stipendio Militari Romanos Syntagma: quo mo- 
"= ejus, hactenus ignoratus, Conſtituitur. 1 


Vinum 
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Fincemii Contareni, de Militari Romanorum Stipendio, Commentati m 
d £77.77 4 Cauſeus, de ſignis Militaribus. f 
peri Rami de Militia Juli Ceſaris, liber. 


TOM. XI. 


it Frechjelis Spanhemii Orbis Romans ſeu ad Conſtitutionem Antonin 
ming nog qua Ulpianus leg. 17. Dig. de ſtatu hominum, * 
tiones duæ. | E 
* Faſti Magiſtratuum Romanorum ab Urbe conditã ad tempora Divi 
Yeſpaſiani Augufti a Stephano J inando Pighio ſuppletis Capitolinis frag- 
« C6 86 Jag pare * di 16 f liv 1 — 7 
bDeccriptio Conſulum, ex quo pruyni ordinati ſunt; five. integti Faſtt 
Confulares quos Idatianos docti viri hactenus 2 & 
ſtudio Philippi Labbe. | | | 40% Kel | 
Tirenis Proſperi, Aquitani, Chronicon integrum ab- Adamo ad Romam Caps 
tam a Genſerico, and. Rege. | 
Falti Conſulares Anonymi, quos a codice MS. Bibliothecæ Ceſareæ 
depromplit, & difſertatione illuſtravit, F. Henricus Noris, . | 
Anonymus, de Præſectis Urbi ex temporibus Gallieni: Ut & fragmen- 
1 tum Faſtorum ab anno Chrifii 205, ad 353. ex editione /AEgidis 
Bucherii. 1 | 
Fpiſtola Conſularis, in qui Callega, LXX Conſulum ab anno Chriſti 
* ane Epochæ XXIX. imperii Tiberiz Auguſti decimo quinto, uſque 
annum CCXXIX. imperii Alexandri Sever; octavum, in vulgatia 
Faſtis hactenus perperam deſcripta, corriguntur, fapplentur,& illuſtran 


li- 


tur, Auctore F. Henrico Noris Veronenſs, Auguſtini ano. 

Srtorii Orſati, Equitis, de Notis Romanorum Commentarius. 

Diſſertationes de Nummis Antiquis, divifz in quatuor partes, Auctore 
Ludovico Sævoto. Ex Gallicd in Lainam Linguam tranſtulit L. 

Alberti Rubenii Diſſertatio de Gemma Tiberiand & Auguflæa. 

De Urbibus Neocoris Diatribe. 

Aaquarii Fyeheri, Conliliarit Palaini, de re Monetaria veterum Romam- 
run & hodierni apud Germanos Imperi1. 

Roberins Cenalis de verã menſurarum ratione. x 

Lxce Pæti Juris Conſulti, de Menſuris & Ponderibus Romani: & Græcit, 
cum his quæ hodie Rome ſunt, collatis, Libri quinque. 

Priſciani Ceſarienſss, Rhemmii Fam, Bede Angli, Voluſiii Metiani, Balbi ad 
Celſum, Libri de Nummis, Ponderibas, Menſuris, Numeris, eorumque 
Notis, & de vetere computandi per digitos ratione, ab Elia Y ines 

| Santone emendati, ut & a J. Friderico Grenovio. 

Alexandri Sardj, Ferrarienſi de Nummis liber, in quo priſca Grecorum & 
Nnanorum pecunia ad noſtri æris rationem redigitur, | 
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T O M. XII. 


Vincentius Butius de calids, frigido, & termperats Aren Poty, & 
quo modo in delici is uterentur. 
Julius Ceſar Bulengerus de Conviviis : libri quatuor. 
Erycii Puteani reliquiæ Convivii Priſci, tum ritus alii, & cenfuræ. 
Andree Baccii de Termis veterum, liber ſingularis. 
Franciſci Robortelli Laconici; ſeu Sudationis, quæ adhuc viſitur in ruin; 
Balnearum Piſane urbis, ex licatio. 
Franciſci Marie Turrigii Note ad yetuſtiflimam Urſe Togati, Ludi Pilzyi. 
treæ inventoris, inſcriptionem. 
Marini Li i Strenarum hiſtoria, 4 prima origine per diverſas Re- 
gum, Conſulum, & Imperatorum Romanorum, nec non Epiſcopotun 
ætates ad noſtra uſque tempora. 
Aſarci — de Fabrica Triremium, liber. 
Conſtantini Opelii' de Fabrica Triremium, Meibomiane Epiſtola pethreri 
ad amicum. 10 
Iſaaci Vuſiii de Triremium & Liburnicarum conſtructione difſertatio. 
Jacobi Philippi Thomaſini de Donariis ac Tabellis Votivis, liber fingulari, Wil ,; 
Vincemii Alſanii de Invidia & Faſcino Veterum libellus. 
Joannis Shefferi de Antiquorum Torquibus Syntagma. 5 
Michaelis Angeli Cauſe: diſſertationes tres. 
II. De Vaſis, Bullis, Armillis, Fibulis, Annulis, Clavibus, Teſſeris, 
Stylis, Strigilibus, Guttis, Phialis Lachrymatoriis, & de Manibus zne 
vota referentibus. 
III. De Mutini Simulacris. 
II. De AXneis Antiquorum Lucernis. 
Oftavii Ferrarii diſſertatio de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchralibu 
a antiquæ Sepulchri Naſoniorum in via Flaminia, delineatæ & zi 
. Inciſz, à Perd Sancto Bartolo ; explicatæ verd & iliuſtratæ 4 Fohannt 
Petro Bellorio ; ; ex Italic? Lingua in Latinan vertit Zudolphus Neecorns. 
1 Gutheri; de jure Manium, ſeu de rity, more & W priſci Fu- 
neris, libri tres. 
——Choartius major, vel de Orbitate tolerands ad Anon 
Robertum IC. Præſatio. 
Fan Pompa Feralis, ſive Juſta Funcbria Veterum : Libri decem. 
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P. 103. 4. 15. r. Senate. 128. J. 30. enjoinment. 130. /. 24. r. were 


form'd 159. J 19. r. from the. 176. Jr. Clodius. Ne 1 28, 


136. t. Honour. 2 17. l. 26. dele Semicol after 
264. l. 24. And. 275. l. 14. r. Author. 281. J. 8. r. yon. ib. 1 
308. J. 30. r. deference. ib. 3 1. r. i. 3 42. I. ult. r. to be. 
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r. Pilani. 193. 


15 1. 4. 24. r. Tolle. 


4 r. particular, 
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